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Soap dishes, faucets,and nickel 
» trims come out twinkling 
from their Gold Dust 
bath. y 


A Bath for the Bathroom 
Sunshine Everywhere 


SSS 4 INDOWS sparkling—tub snowy white—nickel 
gleaming—tile floor shining. Gold Dust spreads 


er ee one ee oe sunshine everywhere. 


Dust dissolves quickly and 
completely in any kind 9 
J SSmeof water, No harsh scouring or scraping that destroys the 
fine finish and tires you out. Just a refreshing, gentle 
cleansing in the easy Gold Dust way: 


A little Gold Dust in a pail of water. Now 
“suds” the enamel, nickel and tile. Rub gently 
and rinse with clear water. A soft cloth to 
dry with. A clean, sparkling bathroom. 


Gold Dust cleansing loosens the dirt and dissolves 
the grease. No hard rubbing. Easy as A-B-C. Its a 
veritable wonder-worker. for washing dishes. 


No need for scrubbing—just The Twins and the name Fairbank’s on the 


soft cioth and a hot, sudsy : ; : 
Gold Dust bath for tiie floors. box are proof that you are getting the genuine. 


THEO FAIR BANK company) 


Let the Gold Dust 























The names that every one knows— 
are in the Victor catalog 


ALDA 
AMATO 
BATTISTINI 
BESANZONI 
BORI 
BRASLAU 
CALVE 
CARUSO 
CHALIAPIN 
CLEMENT 
CORTOT 
CULP 

DE GOGORZA 
DE LUCA 
DESTINN 
EAMES 
ELMAN 
FARRAR 


GARRISON 
GERVILLE-REACHE 
GIGLI 

GILIBERT 

GLUCK 

HARROLD 
HEIFETZ 

HOMER 

JERITZA 

JOHNSON 
JOURNET 
KINDLER 

FRITZ KREISLER 
HUGO KREISLER 
KUBELIK 
LASHANSKA 
MARTINELLI 
McCORMACK 


PADEREWSKI 
PATTI 

PLANCON 
POWELL 
RACHMANINOFF 
RUFFO 
SAMAROFF 
SCHIPA 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 
SCOTTI 
SEMBRICH 
TAMAGNO 
TETRAZZINI 
WERRENRATH 
WHITEHILL 


‘WILLIAMS 


WITHERSPOON 
ZANELLI 








MELBA ZIMBALIST 


MORINI 


GALLI-CURCI 





Victor artists are the really. great artists of this present generation. 
Their names are inseparably associated with noteworthy musical 
performances and their number is constantly increasing. When- 
ever a new artist of exceptional ability appears, that artist chooses 
to become identified with the host of world-famed artists whose 
masterful interpretations are so faithfully portrayed on Victrola 
instruments and Victor records. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records on sale at all 
dealers in Victor products on the 1st of each month. 


Victrola 


REG US PAT OFF 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
Important : Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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Jesssxe Willcox Smith 


VERY one who loves children—and that includes every one we 
have ever met—has loved the Jessie Willcox Smith covers, which 
have given to Good Housekeeping a characteristic and vivid charm. 
We are happy to announce a new series by Miss Smith—a series every 
mother will covet for the walls of her nursery—a series every child 
will adore—because it will portray many of the best-loved children 

_ of fiction. ‘The delightful friends on your book-shelf will become 

real, so that you may think of them as you think of other friends 

whose faces are well-known to you. ‘The series begins in November, 
with David Copperfield, and his girl-mother with the pretty curls 
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Ask Your Dealer 
for These Armour 
Quality Foods 


Star Ham—"*The Ham 
What Am!” 


Star Boiled Ham 


Star Bacon—(Whole or 
Sliced in Cartons) 


Simon Pure Leaf Lard 
Fresh and Dry Sausage 


Vegetole — (Vegetable 
rtening) 


Cloverbloom Butter 
Cloverbloom Eggs 
Veribest Loaf Meats 
Veribest Luncheon Meats 
Veribest Dried Beef 
Veribest Canned Meats 
Vezibest Mince Meat 
Veribest Salad Oil 
Veribest Evaporated Milk 
Veribest Cheese 

Veribest Poultry 

Veribest Oleomargarine 
Veribest Pork and Beans 
Veribest Bouillon Cubes 
Veribest Peanut Butter 





It’s Jes’ as Fine as— 













“The Ham What Am!” 


With the same tender, fine grained meat from young porkers 
specially corn-fed for the market, the same delicacy of flavor 
imparted by the mild Star cure and- pungent hickory smoke— 
Armour’s Star Bacon is uniform in quality with the famous 


“Ham What Am!” 


And its mouth-watering flavor, as it comes sizzling from the 
pan, is the surest test of its never-failing quality. 


Star Bacon is more than a breakfast dish. A few strips give 
savoriness to cheaper cuts of meat. It adds zest to 
roast fowl, meat loaf or fish. The drippings can be used 
for flavoring, for sauteing and deep fat frying. 


There are so many ways in which Star Bacon will help 
you vary your daily menus that it is economical to buy 
it by the piece. Also sold sliced, in car- mx 
tons and glass jars. LA 

é 
ARMOUR anp COMPANY, CHICAGO 2 
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The Tews 


Bramley Presses 
Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


PROM-GIRL Fashions 
Registration Applied for 


Designed, made and sold exclusively by Franklin Simon & Co: 
For Misses and Small Women—The New Autumn and Winter 


Bramley Fashions 


Model 17 — TWO-PIECE BRAMLEY DRESS of 
worsted jersey with all over embroidered blouse; 
- in navy with mahogany, brown with tan, ma- 
hogany with navy, sand with mahogany; pleated 
skirt; new hand-faggoted Bramley white 

linen collar and cuffs. An unusual value 29.50 


Model 19 — TWO-PIECE BRAMLEY DRESS of 
worsted jerscyin navy, brown, black or mahogany; 
blouse has tucked set-in vestee of self material; 
pleated skirt with scalloped irregular hem; 

white silk crépe collar. An unusual value 29.50 





PROM-GIRL FASHIONS 


Model 21 — PROM-GIRL FUR COLLARED SUIT 
of genuine Montera—a new two-tone wool fabric 
for tailored suits—in brown, beaver or blue color- 
ings; large shawl collar of natural raccoon fur; 
silk lined and warmly interlined; 

straight line skirt. An unusual value 59.50 


Model 23 — PROM-GIRL FUR COLLARED TOP- 
COAT of double faced heather coating in brown, 
beaver or blue colorings; large shawl collar of 


natural raccoon fur; body and 
sleeves silk lined. - An unusual value 45.00 


In using advertisements see page 4 


‘Charge Accounts Solicited 






What the Editor Has to Say 
A Carefully Considered Vote 1s a Good ‘One 


Y THE time this issue of Goop HoUSEKEEPING 
is published the candidates for the regular 
election in November will have been chosen 
in all the states but N. Y. and N. J. Noth- 

ing will be left to the electors but to make a choice 
between candidates or parties. Making a choice 
between candidates is not always the same as making 
a choice between parties. Frequently there is little 
difference in the candidates, but a great difference 
between the parties, or vice versa. And, unfortu- 
nately, there is often no discernible difference in 
either party or candidates, and going to the polls on 
election day seems to be a good way to accomplish 
nothing at all. Why this should be so, it is impossible 
to say, for there are always issues of sufficient impor- 
tance to call out good men and to cause parties to 
prepare sound platforms. It has been said that the 
direct primary system is chiefly responsible for the 
present low ebb of interest in things political as well 
as the poor quality of many of the candidates at the 
coming election and of many of those who were elected 
two years ago. We do not believe this charge can be 
sustained, but on the other hand it can not be denied 
that the results obtained through the direct primary 
system are far from being what its advocates hoped 
for. Nevertheless there is undoubted merit in a sys- 
tem that takes control out of the hands of a few and 
offers it—offers, not gives—it to the many. If con- 
trol of the choice of candidates is still exercised by a 
few, it is the fault of the voters and not of the system. 


In politics, as well as anything else, you have to go 
after what you want. 


You Can Vote for Whom You Please 
ig HAS been reported that many women, voting at 
the primaries for the first time and having a non- 
partisan bias, were perturbed by the fact that they 
had to choose a party allegiance before they could 


vote. Men also have resented this restriction, but 
in a party system of government it does not appear 
that it would be feasible to make the preliminary 
voting any more liberal than it is. In other words, 
there must be party candidates, and those candidates 
must be selected by partisans. In the long run the 
result is practically the same, as the restrictions upon 
voting cease with the primary ballot. On election 
day no questions as to party affiliations or political 
bias are asked, and the voter can choose whom she 
will. Such being the case, these last weeks before 
election day are very important, necessitating, as 
they do, not only a study of different candidates and 
their records both in and out of office, but a study and 
comparison of the issues and the records of the two 
parties. It is probably not unsafe to say that the 
voter who votes a straight ticket in any election is 
not an intelligent voter, but splitting a ticket without 
previous deliberate study of both candidates and 
platforms is a hazardous undertaking. We would 
suggest then that no voter miss an opportunity to 
attend an open meeting held by the party opposed 
to the one with which she has been registered. She 
may have voted for Republican candidates and now 
finds that better men are representing the opposite 
party. She may have voted for Democratic candi- 
dates and now finds that she likes the Republican 
platform better. In either case she must prepare her- 
self to meet the politician’s stock argument in such 
cases, that she should not desert on election day the 


candidates she voted for at the primaries. In some 
instances she will be made to feel that she is a traitor 
if she does this. The truth is that she will be a traitor 
to herself and to real democratic government if she 
does not vote her convictions. But they should be 
convictions, not mere feelings. 


The General Federation’s Plan for the Ex-Soldier 

N EVERY town, village, and hamlet of this 

country there is a service flag bearing a few or 
many stars. Each star represents a man who, four 
years ago, was in the uniform of his country. Nearly 
two million of these men were in France, throwing 
their weight into the scale that was fast turning 
against the German Imperial army. At that time 
the nation was ablaze with patriotic fervor. We 
felt we were fighting the last war; we knew that, at 
last, we were having the decisive part in it, that 
without us the victory would be going the other way. 
In our enthusiasm we felt that we could bear any 
burden, that no debt would be too great for us be- 
cause we were ending for all time the menace of an 
imperialism that in a world society took no account 
of any interest but its own. Our pride in our repre- 
sentatives in France was being fully justified by the 
daily cable despatches, and we said to these repre- 
sentatives that we would see to it that those who bore 
the brunt of the battle were cared for as only a nation 
such as ours could care for those it loved. 

That was four years ago—only four years ago. 
What we have done in the way of keeping our promise 
has sickened those who have been familiar with the 
facts. We do not propose to go into the discussion, 
pro and con, as to the merits of a general bonus, for 
the country seems to be fairly evenly divided on that 
issue. When, however, it comes to the question of 
our care of the disabled soldiers, there is no room for a 
dissenting opinion. They are entitled to our best. 
It is much too late for many of them to profit by any 
attention that we may give them, but there is a great 
host still in need of medical and nursing care and 
vocational guidance. We were enheartened a short 
time ago when it was announced that the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs had a plan for looking 
after the disabled soldiers and any others who for any 
reason had not succeeded in rehabilitating themselves. 
This plan was presented to the Federation at its 
biennial convention and was adopted. In brief, it is 
this: In every community from which men went to 
war a committee of club women are to dig out the 
service flag and, checking off its stars, find out just 
where and in what circumstances every man whose 
star is on that flag may be. The plan is beautifully 
simple, if the women put it to work, and our experi- 
ence with women is such as to justify us in the belief 
that the adoption of this plan was not merely an 
occasion for showing interest in our ex-service men. 
We believe that they will carry it out, and we hope 
that the time is not far distant when the officers of 
the Federation will announce that every man who was 
in khaki in 1917 and 1918 has a group of women on 
his trail: to wish him God-speed if he came back safe 
and sound, to give him God-speed if he was one of the 
unfortunates. It 1s a strikingly complete plan; all it 
needs to make it work is devotion and a little organi- 
zation. We know that the General Federation has 
the organization; we believe that its members have 
the devotion. To them we say God-speed. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 
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The scent of clean blue smoke, 
The old pans polished bright, 
The kettle’s chuckling joke, 
The red flames lovely light. 
May I have wit to take 

The joy that round me lies. 
Whether I brew or bake, 

My labor make me wise ! 


My labor leave me sweet! 
When twilight folds the earth, 
May I have grace to smile 

And count the days good worth. 
An old song in my soul 

And quiet in my breast, 

To welcome tranquilly 

The nights old gift of rest, 
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Here is a serial you will laugh—and 
cry—over and see yourself in. Read 


Under a 
Thousand 


EYES 


By 


Florence Bingham Livingston 


Illustrated by 
Maurice £L. Bower 


O YOU remember your childhood sweet- 


hearts? Somehow there is always a 


warm 


spot in your heart for the freckle-faced little boy 
who sharpened your pencils, or the curly-haired 
little girl who always helped you with your 


arithmetic. 


But if you saw them now—if you 


went back to the home town and found the boy 
who had been your favorite playmate deliver- 
ing groceries, would you accept his invitation 
to the Strawberry Festival to-morrow night? 


That is only one of the problems that 


faced 


Heather Davenway when she went back to the 
town of her birth after an absence of eight years 


T HAD been a hot, uncomfortable trip, 
but at last Heather Davenway was 
approaching Hampton Valley, the 
small Vermont town in which she had 

been born. She was coming back for a 
definite object and with definite plans for 
gaining it. Being young, she was full of 
courage; being full of courage, she believed 
in her own powers. 

“T shall have no difficulty at all,”’ she 
told herself serenely. “When mother 
understands what it will mean, she’ll be 
glad to leave. There’s nothing to hold 
her here now—nothing ” 

This was before Heather had reached 
the village. Meantime Hampton Valley, 
unconscious of the invincible force about 
to invade it, was placidly baking in the 
heat of early afternoon. 

As if to preserve the peace unbroken, 
the Broomfield train ambled into the 
village by easy stages. Nosing through 
the valley mainly to suck in empty milk- 
cans from the scattered stations, it 
incidentally tolerated such passengers as 
were not in a hurry or were incapacitated 
for walking. Even then, it could hardly 


‘‘How did you ever come to take Mrs. Giddings-—and that 


boarders ain’t any game of hot coffee. 


be said to carry them; rather, it lurched 
them from side to side of the stuffy, dusty 
coaches, and ultimately, by a longitudinal 
shudder, ejected them upon some weather- 
beaten platform, differentiated from a 
thousand other platforms only by the 
number of miles from the nearest center 
of civilization. 

Heather was the only arrival this after- 
noon. She walked briskly down the 
platform to the baggage room and left 
her trunk check and her bag with Si Hoyt, 
delivery to be made at such time as said 
Si became rested from the exertion of 
waiting for the Broomfield train. 

“Any time before night, Si,” directed 
the girl, with a smile that held the key to 
Mr. Hoyt’s struggle between economic 
necessity and the seductiveness of inertia. 

Si’s fear was not so much that the 
laboring classes might be shorn of their 
dominion as that they might be forced to 
live up to their ‘name. He shifted the 
toothpick in his wide mouth and leaned 
comfortably against a packing-box. A 
good-natured chuckle shook his body, not 
unlike a seed cucumber in general contour. 


You can’t go around 


“T swan, you got some airs down to 
New York, didn’t you, Heather?” he 
drawled. ‘“Orderin’ me ’round like I 
didn’t own my home on Willer Street!” 

Having delicately urged his claim to 
equality, Mr. Hoyt turned politely to 
strictly conversational topics. “You've 
been gone quite a spell, hain’t you? Few 
of us was talkin’ it over th’other day. 
I ’llowed ’twas seven year, but Ezry Sykes, 
he says it’s eight. Says you left eight year 
ago come December, ’cause ’twas the same 
month his last horse broke his leg and had 
to be shot.” 

With a smile the girl acknowledged the 
scientific feat in this association of ideas. 
“Yes, we left about the same time—Mr. 
Sykes’ horse and I. But I haven’t been 
in New York ever since, you know. I was 
in the West for five years.” 

“Ya-uh, I rumember.” Mr. Hoyt 
removed the toothpick, considered it 
thoughtfully, and thrust it into a fresh 
location between his teeth. “I guess 
little old Hampton looks mighty small 
after you once get citified, don’t she?” 

The girl seemed about to reply; then 
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awful man on the porch?”’ burst out Heather rebelliously. Mrs. Davenway laughed. 


“Land, Heather dear, selecting 


tothe houses and tag the folks you’d pick out for a social group. There ain’t a day I don’t thank my stars for being solucky”’ 


her lips closed on a tactful smile. Measur- 
ing glances with the slouchily comfortable 
Mr. Hoyt, she seemed as much out of 
place as a tropical bird that had winged 
into a region of barren ground and leafless 
trees. Instead of being quenched by the 
heat, she had the sort of vitality that 
foats buoyantly above the reach of 
weather. Her clear skin had the glow of 
wholesome youth, and there was vigor in 
the sheen of her chestnut hair rippling 
abundantly over her ears. Her chief 
beauty was a pair of large, dark eyes, 
drt with interest, but at times capable 
of a baffling expression. Under arched 
brows they had a way of lengthening their 
locus suddenly, as if they were caught and 
held by distant dreams. 

“'S all right,” continued Mr. Hoyt, 
sitised with the effect he had produced. 
“You'll get your airs taken out of you soon 
tough. Guess your ma’s a-needin’ you, 
ain't she?” 

With an added glow in her smooth 
cheeks Heather Davenway hurried down 
the sun-baked platform and started up 

oad Street. Mrs. Fuller, leaning over 


her porch above the hardware store, threw 
her a careless nod, as if she had left town 
only yesterday. Sam Hillock, seeking 
ventilation in the open doorway of the 
Quick Lunch, greeted her with the straight- 
out-from-the-eye gesture by which the 
older generation expresses its opinion of 
this urban notion of lifting hats to ladies, 
proving itself capable of the muscular 
requirements, but deterred by inner 
convictions. 

At the post-office she encountered Lem 
Tripe, who, having decided not to make 
the journey back to his shop until after 
the mail was changed, had propped his 
tall, lean figure against the building in the 
shade of an awning. His pale, gaunt face 
was moist from the heat, but he was 
scrupulously shaven and shorn, and his 
brown hair was heavily brilliantined. Lem 
remembered always that he was a barber 
and never stirred forth except as his own 
advertisement. 

“Why, hello, Heth!” he exclaimed. 
“Who knew you was comin’? And I 
declare, if you don’t look as cool as cukies! 
Howja manage it?” 


The girl laughed. “The town does 
seem to be prostrated.”’ 

Mr. Tripe nodded lugubriously. ‘“‘I gol, 
it’s hot. Unseason’ble, that’s what ’tis. 
Bound to be sickness after it, ’specially 
among the babies, and we got an extra 
crop of ’em this year. Don’t seem more’n 
last week when you was one yourself. 
’"Member the day I cut your curls off? 
I says to you, says I: ‘Now, Heth, if you’ll 
just hold a mite stiller—’ ” 

“Oh, that was a long time ago, Mr. 
Tripe,” interrupted the girl, edging away. 
“The curls have grown out again—and 
my name is Heather.” 

“Say, tell it to Hampton!” advised the 
jocular Mr. Tripe. 

“Tt won’t be exactly easy,” reflected 
Heather grimly, as she turned the corner, 
“but it’s one thing I intend to do.” 

Her thoughts switched anxiously to her 
mother, whom she had not seen since 
October, when she had been called home 
by her father’s death. She had been 
dwelling more and more on her mother’s 
loneliness, until she had realized that she 
must come back and arrange theix lives 















































































10 Under a Thousand Eyes 


more satisfactorily. Her breath quickened 
as she came in sight of the big, old house 
on Checker Street, set well back from the 
row of shady maples by the sidewalk. It 
looked just the same—No, something was 
different. A girl banged the screen door 
from the dining-room and fluttered down 
the steps. Daphy Giddings! 

Heather gasped. What was Daphy doing 
there, banging doors as if she owned them? 
Wild conjectures flashed through her mind 
as Miss Daphne Giddings floated down the 
walk and through the worn picket gate. 

“Hello, Heather,” cried Daphy in mild 
surprise. : 

“Good afternoon, Daphy.” 

Miss Giddings rippled with giggles. 
“Oh, Lord!” she choked. ‘What’re you 
giving me? Some of the manners you 
brought along for the Fifth Avenue of 
Hampton Valley, I s’pose. You always 
were stuck-up, Heather. But never mind; 
you'll come down a peg all right. See 
if you don’t.” 

Heather stared, frightened in spite of 
herself. Si Hoyt’s warning had seemed a 
random remark, but Daphy’s had the 
maliciousness of knowledge withheld. The 
two girls had never liked each other, and 
it was true that Heather had felt superior, 
but now she was conscious of being at a 
disadvantage. 

Daphy was absorbed in an appraisal of 
costumes with conclusions obviously grati- 
fying. She was cool and spring-like in 
white muslin with an apple-green sash; 
she was jaunty in the assurance of her 
own charm. Her light hair was waved 
and puffed to a compelling degree; no 
pencil had been spared to bring out the 
expressiveness of her blue eyes, and her 
giggles revealed the whiteness of her small 
teeth. Hampton Valley agreed that Daphy 
“had looks,” and Daphy knew it. She 

also knew the companion. statement, 
“Daphy’s brains never’ll kill her;’’ but far 
from worrying her, this merely removed 
one danger from her young life and left 
her the freer. 

Heather assumed composure. ‘Were 
you calling on mother?” she inquired. 

“Calling on her!’’ repeated Daphy 
explosively. “Yeh, I should say! I call 
on her all the time now—from morning 
till night.” 

Heather’s dark eyes widened with per- 
plexity, but pride forbade further ques- 
tions. With a nod she started on. 


APHY wheeled, a prey to ready giggles. 
‘Say, Heather, are you pretending or 
what? Didn’t you know ma and I are 
boarding to your house now? -.Oh, well, 
if youre in a hurry, don’t mind me. See 
you at supper time, anyhow.” 

Heather stopped short with her hand on 
the latch of the gate. Boarding! That 
one word turned her sick with alarm and 
premonition. What could this mean? 
And why hadn’t her mother told her? She 
could have sent part of her salary. 

A faint sound from Daphy, like the 
echo of a giggle, roused Heather to the 
fact that she was still under scrutiny. 
Controlling herself with an effort, she 
banged through the gate and hurried up 
the gravel path. 

But when she had bounded up the steps, 
she stopped again. At the end of the 
porch in the shade of a new awning sat a 
man, evidently interrupted in the reading 
of a book which he held lazily in thick, 


red fingers. His bold, dark eyes met her 
gaze coolly. She knew ke had been 
watching her panicky entrance; doubtless 
he had been amused. She hated thick, 
red fingers; she hated bold, black eyes; 
particularly she hated boarders. Probably 
the house was full of them. She had 
thought she was coming home, but this 
was no longer home; neither was it the 
field for the ambitious plans that had 
lured her back. 

Struggling with anger and dismay, she 
made a dive through the screen door and 
flew from room to room in search of her 
mother. Mrs. Davenway was not there. 
But she couldn’t have gone far, Heather 
reflected, as she came into the kitchen for 
the second time. 

There was a hot fire in the range. The 
large, old-fashioned room was suffocating 
from the heat within and the heat without, 
and yet delicious with the odors of fresh 
baking. Pans of cookies, just out of the 
oven, jostled one another on the warming- 
shelf; two layer cakes, rakish with chocolate 
frosting, stood on the molding-board; on 
the table were five loaves of bread, bumpy 
and fragrant under a white cloth. Mrs. 
Davenway was a famous cook. Her skill, 
directed to preparing for her daughter’s 
return, would have been. one of -the 
comforts of home-coming, but there was 
something vulgar in’ these quantities of 
food, suggestive of hungry hordes invading 
sacred ground and chinking down money for 
the privilege of gobbling, fatuously trying 
to buy what can not be bought, grasping 
for that fine essence of home that is too 
volatile to be caught and bartered away. 


‘THE girl felt herself sinking in a quick- 
sand of desolation. They were ruined 
financially; that was what all this meant. 
And her mother was a slave. Their life 
had been stripped of all those niceties 
that had given it charm. There was 
nothing left but the stark, creaking 
machinery of merest existence. 

She dropped into a chair by the table 
and tossed off her hat, resting her chin in 
her cupped hands while her gloomy eyes 
took in further details. The floor had not 
been swept. The sink was piled high with 
unwashed dishes. They were the best 
dishes, with the gold band and small pink 
roses. That crude little Daphy Giddings 
had been feasting from plates that had 
heretofore been too choice except for the 
most festive occasions. Heather’s eyes 
brimmed with tears. The kitchen swam 
crazily before the gathering mists of pity 
and despair. 

“Why, Heather, child! I didn’t expect 
you till to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Davenway’s surprise was freighted 
with affection. She had come through the 
back door with flurried weariness, but 
when she caught sight of Heather, she 
crossed the room with a rush of joy. She 
was built on more generous lines than her 
daughter, taller, broader, heavier of step. 
Her hair was darker, although threaded 
with silvery lights; her face testified to 
greater beauty in spite of lines that had 
been etched by care. She was vigorously 
efficient, whereas the girl was vital with 
youth; she was full of plans, whereas the 
girl was full of dreams. They were like 
variations of the same theme, but the 
windows of their sensitiveness looked out 
in different directions. 

“Oh, mother!” 


With a cry that broke on a sob, the gil 


flew into her mother’s outstretched arms 
Burying her head on her mother’s breag 
she gave up to a storm of unrestrained 
weeping. For a long time they stooq 
locked in each ether’s arms, in a commun. 
ion too poignant fot speech. 

“Heather, dear, don’t take it so hard” 

“Oh, mother, what—what happened?” 

Mrs. Davenway said nothing. Her arms 
tightened about the girl’s shoulders: he 
lips worked as she looked down at the 
sleek head. 

“Mother,” sobbed Heather in a stifled 
voice, ‘‘why—why didn’t you tell me?” 

“I couldn’t, somehow. I—I thought 
*twould be easier if you were to come 
back and see for yourself. But the 
way you're taking it, Heather—seems like 
it ain’t.” 


II 


[‘ WAS a different Heather who returned 
to the kitchen a few minutes later 
shorn of her city smartness, toned to a 
world of toil by an old, blue lawn gown and 
a capable linen apron. Mrs. Davenway 
eyed the apron disapprovingly. ; 

“T don’t want you to help, Heather, 
I’ll plow through here in two shakes, Yoy 
see if it ain’t cool on the side porch—well, 
no, I guess Mr. Ransome is home right 
now. Suppose you try the back-yard. 
You'll find the hammock—”’ 

Heather took down a dish-towel from 
the patent bars near the stove. “Nonsense! 
It’s no hotter for me than it is for you. 
We'll roast together.” She reached for 
the teaspoons. ‘‘Mother—didn’t you get 
the insurance?” 

“Yes, I got it. Sure.” Mrs. Davenway 
plumped a stack of dessert plates into the 
dishpan. 

“The three thousand?” 

“Yes, but—”’ 

Heather’s lips tightened. ‘Well, then!” 

Mrs. Davenway hesitated. She emptied 
the dishpan, refilled it, lashed the water 
into a foam with the soap-shaker, and 
still could not find words. Heather set 
down a teacup and waited, watching her 
mother in growing apprehension. 

“T want you should see it right, Heather. 
I don’t want you to blame your father, 
not for a minute. He meant well.” 

Heather’s heart sank. ‘You mean—he 
left debts?” she supplemented heavily. 

‘“‘No—well, I didn’t think of calling em 
debts. But you see he’d hoped to get 
ahead, and—and there were a good many 
obligations on ’ccount of investments he'd 
been trying. You see that’s different, 
don’t you?” 

Heather loyally saw that it was different. 

“And you'll remember that your father 
always meant well?” 

The girl nodded slowly. “Yes, mother. 
Of course.” 

The older woman gave a sigh of relief 
The memory of Josiah Davenway Was 
safely shrouded by loving phrases. 

Heather dried the plates in thoughtful 
silence. Mrs. Davenway, vigorously 
scrubbing the cooky pans, became’calmly 
explanatory. ‘“That piece of land by the 
river is in my name, and the home & 
clear, but as for money—there was just 
seventy-six dollars when I’d got those 
notes cleaned up. So I had to do some- 
thing. I couldn’t sit down and practically 
eat up the house, and I ain’t ready to 
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EATHER gave the horse’s neck a gentle slap and, with a low laugh of victory, 
settled herself for a triumphant dash. Spark’s response was scarcely more than an 
upward jerk. A firm hand had grasped his halter. Heather felt suddenly helpless as 
she looked down into Booth Ransome’s face, on which the lazy smile still lingered 


































































12 Under a Thousand Eyes 


it—yet. I suppose you don’t think this 
is a very stylish occupation, Heather, but 
I’m not trained for anything else, and in 
lots of ways this is real pleasant.” 

“Oh, but Mrs. Giddings!” burst out 
Heather rebelliously. ‘‘How did you ever 
come to take her—and Daphy? And that 
awful man on the porch?” 

Mrs. Davenway laughed. “Laud, 
Heather dear, selecting boarders ain’t any 
game of hot coffee. You can’t go around 
to the houses and tag the folks you’d pick 
out for a social group. A small place like 
Hampton Valley ain’t very rich in board- 
ing material, and there ain’t a day that I 
don’t thank my stars for being so lucky. 
I’m being paid well, and I’m being treated 
well.” Her expression softened. ‘‘You’ve 
been gone a good while, dear, and I 
suppose it’s natural that your ideas should 
be higher than—mine.”’ -The word cost 
her an effort, but she brought it out at 
last. “Besides, you’re tired and surprised, 
but pretty soon you'll see that’ things 
ain’t so bad. Maybe you'll like ’em. 
This big house’d be kinda lonesome with 
just ‘you and me in it. 

“And now,” she added, more briskly, 
“if you’ll help me "bout two minutes more 
—move the furniture back into the dining- 
room! I’ve been having linoleum put 
down in there, ’cause I’m going to take 
some mealers, and—” 

“Mealers!”’ cried Heather, aghast. “My 
soul, what next?” 

Mrs. Davenway’s fine eyes, for a 
moment soft with pity for the tragic 
discouragement before her, presently 
twinkled with amusement. ‘‘It’s all ’cause 
you’re tired, Heather,” she said lightly. 
“The mealers ain’t coming cept at night. 
Don’t seem like I could cook for any more 
in the middle of the day.” 

Heather hung up the towel and silently 
followed her mother into the sitting-room 
now crowded with a 
double allotment of 





rupted Mrs. Davenway with a laugh. 
“T ain’t ever too busy to be a neighbor. 
I’m bound to admit we'd all have had 
a freer day if Tillie Spinkett knew more 
*bout feeding babies. Talk about divine 
will!” she puffed, shuffling backward to 
guide one end of the heavy sideboard. 
“Seems like the Lord gets. blamed for 
a lot of folks’ carelessness, from drown- 
ings to drainage, but He ain’t going to get 
blamed for Eddie Spinkett’s stomach-ache 
if I can help it. There, don’t.that side- 
board look more elegant than ever, now’t 
the room’s all fresh?” 

“Mis’ Davenway!’” screeched a thin, 
frightened voice from the yard. ‘Mis’ 
Davenway! Qui-i-ick!” 

Mrs. Davenway darted to the window 
and called back. “All right, Tillie. 
Coming! Now, Heather, don’t you touch 
a thing. Eddie’s worse, and I got to go, 
but I’ll have plenty of time. And if Mrs. 
Weatherwax calls up, tell her I’m keeping 
the Strawberry Festival in mind to-morrow 
night. I’ll have the cakes there by four.” 

She was gone. Heather, ignoring her 
honorable dismissal, trudged back and 
forth with chairs and dishes. The physical 
activity gave a certain relief from the 
unhappy thoughts that might easily have 
engulfed her. 

She pushed the table toward the door, 
but found that she could not push it 
through. She lifted one side, lost her 
grasp, and jammed her hand as the table 
dropped back. Nursing her tingling fin- 
gers, she thoughtfully calculated the respec- 
tive widths of the door and the table. 

“Maybe I could pull it through,” she 
thought. ‘But it’s wedged so tight—I’ll 
have to go around—”’ 

It meant a detour through the house, 
and she was tired and suffocated now. 
In a sudden rebellion she decided to 
conquer distance by a far more simple 


method. On the pivot of one hand, she 
vaulted into the air and landed on the 
top of the table. At that instant the 
kitchen door opened to admit a heated. 
somewhat boyish face under a sunburned 
straw hat. The door swung a little wider 
and revealed a pair of gingham shoulders 
bent under a fat, white sack. 

“OQo-hoo! Where do you want this flour? 
Great heavens!” 

Paralyzed by amazement, they stared 
at each other. 


Ill 


“(LIF STANLEIGH!” gasped the girl, 
“What are you doing here—with 
flour?” 

“Delivering it. But it’s the first time, 
and I don’t know where to put it.” 

“Put it anywhere,” she said limply. 

Shifting his burden, the better to hold 
it with one hand, he spread a newspaper 
on the drainboard and lowered the sack 
on it. He flung the old straw hat on 
a chair. Then, dusting the flour from 
his hands, he came into the dining- 
room. Heather had scrambled from her 
perch. She tried to meet him with great 
dignity. 

“And what were you doing with that 
table?” he inquired in turn, with a quizzical 
smile. 

“Moving it.” 

“Oh! If you'll accept straight engi- 
neering, maybe I can help you.” 

“T don’t see how it ever went into the sit- 
ting-room,” she speculated. “It’s too wide 
to come back.” 

“Your mother got it in there, didn’t she?” 

“Yes,” she said, and flushed. 

In the midst of her growing distaste 
for her surroundings, it was annoying 
to be found inadequate. Clifton Stan- 
leigh, however, seemed to be thinking 
only of the problen— 
not of comparisons. He 








furniture. 

“T’m not generally in 
such a mess at this time 
in the afternoon,” pur- 
sued Mrs. Davenway, 
moving chairs to make 
a free space near the 
sideboard. “It’s been 
an unusually heavy 
day, what with the bak- 
ing and meals and then 
the trouble at the 
Spinketts’.” 

“‘What’s wrong at the 
Spinketts’?”’ inquired | 





Heather with marked |] 
apathy. 

“We’ll shove the 
iable back and leave it 
here for the present, | 
Heather, so’t we can 
put things on it. We 
can get the sideboard | 
past now, and that has | 
to go in first. Why, 
trouble is, the baby’s 
sick, and I’ve been 
called over every few 
minutes.” 

“Can’t Mrs. Spinkett 
call on somebody else, 
mother? As busy as you 
are, it’s asking a good 
deal—” 





The Sea Road 


By Martha Haskell Clark 


Oh, green curved the hill road and beckoned to my feet, 

Where the breath of the uplands came drifting fitful-sweet. 
Moon mist, and cloud mist, and meadows drenched with dew, 
Fir breath, and fern breath, and hill-winds stealing through 

To stir the vagrant poppy-blooms that gipsy through the wheat. 


But nearer and clearer than these there called to me 
A little, waiting, dune-set road that comrades with the sea. | 


Oh, bright shone the plains’ road in ribbonings of gold, 

Past lowly cottage casements tucked beneath a green hill’s fold. 
Peat smoke, and hearth smoke, and toiler’s wayside fire, 

Wife love, and child’s love, and humble hearts’ desire, 

Peace and fireside plenty was the tale its windings told. 


Yet nearer and clearer than these there called to me 
A small road, dark with juniper, and open to the sea. 


A little, watchful, sea-wife road unmindful of the gales, 

All kirtled blue with sunlit waves, and coiffed with speeding sails. 
Far sail, and near sail, and beating sea-gulls’ wings, 
Far lands, and near lands, the lullaby she sings, 

All the ports of all the world are in her whispered tales. 


Ah, nearer and dearer than all there cries to me, 
One little, crooning, sunset road set shoulder to the sea. 
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“Now, ’shaw!” inter- Lu 








| pushed the table back, 
turned it over, tilted it, 
dragged it through. He 
righted it again and slid 
it into the center of the 
room. 

“Thank you, Clif.” 

He shrugged. ‘“Easi- 
est job today. I say, 
Heather, you don’t 
know what a start you 
gave me when I opened 
the door and saw you 
sitting there in state. 
Took me back to our 
childhood. Do you re- 
member how you used 
to harness the big rock 
in the orchard over at 
our place? You were 
driving it down between 
the apple trees—only 
you never actually got 
under motion. You 
were too busy giving me 
orders about clearing 
the way and—” 





ish we were! But that 
was ages ago.” 

Clif Stanleigh. full of 
pranks and good nature, 
had been a playmate ot 
her childhood, but this 


(Continued on page 112) 











“Oh, Clif, how fool- - 
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Chautauqua 
Chattanooga 
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By 


a OU WILL have to think fast and 
move quickly,” said the Editor, 
“if you cover both these conven- 
tions,” handing me cordial invi- 
tations to attend the Biennial of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Chautau- 
qua and the annual meeting of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women at Chattanooga. And he was 
perfectly right. 
_ It was more than just a tiresome railroad 
Journey of two nights and a day from the 
northwestern corner of New York State to 
the southeastern corner of Tennessee; it 
was a transition from one state of mind to 
another. Chautauqua—founded by ideal- 
ists, fenced in by barriers of wire, secured 
by locked gates—an expression of the 
American mind of half a century ago. 
Chattanooga—a busy, progressive city set 
deeply in a verdant bowl—an expression 
of the American mind of today and 
tomorrow. 

You see, it was a-long jump from one 
convention to another. The biennial came 
hrst, and one of the things which impressed 
me from the beginning was the unusual- 
hess of this bringing together of two well- 
known but totally dissimilar American 
Institutions. Nowhere else in the world 
could such an organization as the Federa- 
tion, such an institution as Chautauqua, 
bepossible. Each one is as truly American 


Elizabeth 


as buckwheat cakes and maple sugar. 
Watching the delegates as they registered, 
the thought came that here was a cross- 
section of American life, a section showing 
the Anglo-Saxon strain more clearly than 
any other, a section which has given to our 
country its daughters and sons as educa- 
tors, preachers, statesmen, even presidents! 
Studying this selected group of fifteen hun- 
dred women, it was not difficult to under- 
stand the power for good established by 
the General Federation even before its 
members armed themselves with the ballot. 

Do you know what they say in Wash- 
ington of the G. F. W. C.? It has a salty 
savor, this tale told by one of the leaders 
of the Senate to one of the national officers 
last-spring. “When the other women’s 
organizations come to the Capitol, those 
of us who don’t run to cover are chary of 
our promises, but when your Federation 
climbs the hill, Congress knows it will have 
to give you what you want.” 

As the night watchman, guardian of the 
amphitheatre, said; “It sure is some fed- 
eration!” 

Because of its setting, this sixteenth 
biennial had many unusual features. Were 
you ever wakened in the morning by glori- 
ous sounds of a rich-toned organ, sounds 
that drew you sleepily windowward as your 
imagination temporarily failed to function? 
Were you ever lifted bodily out of yourself, 


There were few telephones at Chautauqua— 
one reason why so much was accomplished. 
A message must be important to be worth a 
walk over tree roots and unsuspected stones 






‘ Strethmans. 


Toombs 


transported beyond the cares of daily liv- 
ing, by mysterious strains of indescribable 
harmony? If not, just decide to wake up 
some morning at Chautauqua! It was 
Handel’s Largo that drove sleep from my 
eyes, and I dressed to Rachmaninoff’s Pre- 
lude. Determined to seek the source of all 
this harmony, I went out under the low- 
branched trees and found myself following 
hundreds of other women down a steep, 
stony path toward the great amphitheater. 
We sang as we went, for the organ was 
now playing “Onward Christian Soldiers,” 
and the first meeting of the biennial was at 
hand. All during those June days, when- 
ever meetings were not being held in that 
outdoor theater, the organ spread its mes- 
sage of beauty through the grove. 

Women’s conventions are tempera- 
mental affairs; much of their success 
depends on environment and a happy 
blending of social and business ingredients. 
As a conventioner of some experience, let 
me tell the world of women that the correct 
blending is no easy job! And from my 
two recent experiences, I can not tell 
which gives the less satisfaction—too much 
sociability or too much business! 

More than one delegate had been puz- 
zled, and said so, at the thought of conven- 
tioning in a combination camp-meeting 
and summer-school. They were still more 
puzzled when (Continued on page 144) 
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“What’s the matter?” Terry 
asked, his eyes brimming in 
sympathy. “It’s nothing you 
can help, Terry,’ said Julia. 
*‘Don’t you tell mother I cried’”’ 


ITllustrated by Dean Corawell 


F YOU have known a steel town in the 
making, slag, and muck, and grime 
under the shadows of chimneys that 
belch out ocher smoke against a 

leaden sky, a town of work and strife, of 
poverty and riches, of little houses in the 
valleys and big ones on the hills, of strug- 
glers and of stragglers, of Brahmins set 
against the multitude and the multitude 
flinging back their scorn, a town of men and 
women run in the fire of destiny even as 
the metal goes through the furnace, you 
l:now the world that Julia Carey faced on 
that June-time afternoon as she trudged 
to the tin-roofed shack in the Patch from 
the schoolhouse halfway up the hill. 

Dismal, dun, and drear, its power a 
defiance, its gloom a menace, Lebanon 
lifted to the girl its accustomed challenge 
as she came from the proving ground of 
studies to the battleground of a sterner 
life. 

With the pride of an old habit and 
the recklessness of a new despair, she 
passed the groups of girls at the high- 

1 


school gate, glowering at them with eyes 
that betrayed the fire in her heart as she 
read in their glances the taunts they dared 
not voice. Without their words she knew 
the joy that her fall from the one power 
she had ever held must give to these 
schoolmates against whom she had wielded 
it, and her head was high with the last 
daring of youthful courage, as she ran the 
gamut of their half-curious, half-hostile 
glances. 

At the corner of the Tyler Road where 
the children from the grammar school 
trooped down, she found Terry waiting 
for her. 

“Mollie’s gone after Tom,” 
explained. “They’re fighting 
body.” 

She clutched his hand and led him down 
the slippery descent, paying no heed to his 
narrative of the battle which had waged 
down the hill. Her eyes blazed higher, 
however, with the lust of the struggle as 
she caught sight of Tom and Dannie Egan, 
tumbling and twisting and writhing in 


the child 
every- 


combat with the boys from the hill whe 
had followed them, but she held Terry 
back from his desire to join his brother in 
the fray, even as she held herself aloof 
from the group of Mackins and O’Connors 
whom Mollie captained in amazonic 
readiness to aid the warriors from the 
Patch. 

Only when she had turned out of sight 
of the fighting boys and girls, and stood 
looking toward the rim of hills which 
battlemented the valley in purple mystery, 
did she dare to fift. her visor. Then 
passionately, her thin, little body shaken 
by the gusts of her stormy emotion, she 
began to cry. 

“T hate it, I hate it!’ she sobbed. 

“What’s the matter?” Terry asked her, 
his childish eyes brimming in sympathy 
with a grief whose unrevealed cause ter 
rified him. “What happened, Julia?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Something did.” € 

“It’s nothing you can help, Terry, she 
said, jerked out of thought of herself by 
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HAvYE you ever wanted to run away from home—run away from all 
the troubles that held you back, and speed on unhindered into a new 


world? 


his clinging terror. She pressed her school 
books closer under her arm. ‘Don’t you 
tell mother I cried,”’ she bade him. 

“T never tell,” the child boasted. 

“IT know you don’t.” She tightened her 
hold on his chubby fingers. ‘“You’re a 
good boy.” 

“When I’m as big as Tom, I’ll fight them, 
too.” 

“You will not. 
fighting, do you?” 

“Oh, he works. Mother fights, though, 
sometimes, even if she doesn’t throw 
stones. One time father said to turn the 
other cheek, and she said it might be 
better to swing the other fist.” 

“She didn’t mean it that way,” Julia 
told him. 

The smile that had flickered to life at 
the truth of his speech died out before 
the thought of her mother’s temper 
that Terry’s word evoked. It was the 
fear of that fire, hot as Margaret Carey’s 
heart was kind, which overhung her 
daughter’s horizon now. Darker than the 


You don’t see father 


smoke of Lebanon, deeper than her hatred 
of the lowering town and her scorning 
schoolfellows, more poignant than her 
longing for the untried highways beyond 
the hills, loomed the girl’s dread of that 
flame she must light. Between two tear- 
stained pages of her Virgil lay the report 
card which would inevitably awaken her 
mother’s anger. For the first time in her 
life Julia Carey had run under grade. 
Through hard years of childhood she had 
held faith with herself and her mother by 
the laurels which she had wrested from 
Tressarts and Canevans, Storleys and 
Benedicts, in the leveled arena of the 
public schools. She had set the shield of 
her brain against the lances which the 
children of the Brahmins flung against her 
as the shining-armored champion of the 
Patch. 

Now, dropped by her own listlessness, 
the shield was down. Lacking Tom’s 
pugnacity and Mbollie’s barbed wit, 
she would be target for the javelins of 
torment. Worst of all, she had no refuge. 


Then you will appreciate how temptation came to Julia 


The house at the end of the Patch was no 
longer haven from storm, but seat of 
judgment where Margaret Carey waited 
to set penalty for her first-born. 

Stamping with Terry down the last 
slope toward home, the girl felt the heavy 
humiliation of her failure dragging on her 
young shoulders. She felt, too, her utter 
inadequacy to explain the reason for that 
failure. 

Her mother, so far removed from youth 
by work and worry that even her elder 
daughter could not glimpse the top of 
the barrier, would see nothing but the 
ominous figures in black on white. How 
would she know that springtime, trailing in 
pale glory over the dull-yellow smoke of the 
town that had given the Careys birth and 
battle, had spread a wide, gold band on the 
rim of the valley’s seething cup until 
Julia, gazing out jiom the schoolroom 
windows, could think of nothing but its 
gleam? She had danced to the music 
of fairy flutes, she who had always strug- 
gled patiently up the steep paths of duty. 












With summer on the wind something 
deeper than remembrance of her mother’s 
ambition had stirred her soul to long, 
idle dreamings. She had heard the 
pipes of Pan in twilights when others 
had listened to the familiar sounds of 
the Patch. Now, with the damning evi- 
dence of her derelictions on the record, 
she quailed in terror of the piper’s 
payment as she tramped past the little 
houses huddled under the walls of the 
mills and came, too soon, to the last one 
of the row. : 

Margaret Carey was taking bread from 
the oven when her children entered the 
kitchen. The smell of the loaves rose 
fragrantly, enveloping Julia in a sudden, 
poignant knowledge of the value of her 


mother’s ministrations. 
“There’s coffee cake, too,” Terry 
shouted. 


“You can’t have any till supper time,” 
Margaret held him off. 

“Oh, please, I'll do anything. 
I'll go to the store.” 

His mother laughed and cut for each of 
them a slice of the fresh cake. Terry, 
biting deep as he sped, ran out. Julia put 
down her books on the table, and took a 
chair beside it. 

Mrs. Carey 


Pil— 


y raised the lid from the 
stove, and red light suffused her flushed 
face. “Where’s Tom and Mollie?” she 
queried. 

“They’re coming.” 

“They’re in no hurry.’ 

“They’ll be here.” 

“What’s keeping them?” She put back 
the stove lid and looked sharply at Julia. 
“Are they fighting again?” Her keen eyes 
glimpsed the girl’s worry. ‘‘What’s the 
matter?” 

“J—I got my report ”’ 

“What about it?” 

“I’m only sixty in Latin, and fifty in 
literature, and thirty-five in civics. I’ve 
failed.” 

“Julia Carey!’’ 

She stood, taut as a drawn bowstring, 
facing her first-born. Julia, silent in 
shamed misery, watched her mother in an 
apprehension which choked down all word, 
waiting for the rush of blame~that must 
follow, but minute pounded on minute in 
the ticking of the old clock on the wall 
above them, and Mrs. Carey said nothing. 
Then suddenly tears filled her eyes, and 
she sat down limply, facing her daughter. 

“T never believed it could happen,” she 
said slowly. “How did it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Didn’t you study?” 

“T suppose I didn’t.” 

“Oh, Julia, don’t you know better?” 
Not anger, but a sorrow piercing the girl 
more than any wrath could have done, 
surged over her mother. “Don’t you know 
how I’m depending on you? Don’t you 
know that unless you get to teaching, I’ll 
never be able to give Tom and Mollie and 
Terry the training they should have? 
Your father gets so little, Julia, that 
living on it’s a hard task, and I want my 
children to have the best chance they can 
have for their own lives.” The work- 
hardened hands knotted over the scoured 
table. “I want you to be somebody, every 
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one of you. I 
won’t have Tom 
in the mills, 
stoking as your 
father does. I 
won’t have Mol- 
lieand you 
drudging in 
poor, little kit- 
chens down here 
in the Patch. 
I'll work my 
hands to the 
bone for all of 
you, but I can’t 
win all alone, 








Julia. . I’ve got 
to have your 
help. I’ve al- 


ways depended 
on you, and this 
is the first. time 
you’ve ever 
failed me.” 
“But—” the 
girl started to 
protest, op- 
pressed by the 
weight of the 
revealed respon- 
sibility, but the 
sight of her 
mother’s grieving 
eyes halted her. 
“T know,” she 
said, too wearily 
for her years. 
“T’m sorry.” 

She arose 
awkwardly ,cross- 
ing to her moth- 
er and putting 
her arm over the 
bowed shoulders, 
but Margaret 
Carey made no 
response to the 
caress, and Julia 
turned away 
with a strangled 
sense of her own 
uselessness. She 
was staring, un- 
seeing, through 
the window 
when Tom’s dash 
into the room 
snapped the 
thread of the 
tension which 
held her. 

“Can I go with Dannie to the circus?” 
he cried, his face shining with excitement. 

“You can not,” his mother said. 

“But it’s only going to stay one night,” 
he persisted. “We saw it come up to the 
big lot past the Tressart foundry. Oh, 
you ought to see it—elephants, and camels, 
and lions, and tigers, and everything. Oh, 
please, can’t I go? Dannie’s going.” 

“You needn’t do everything the Egans 
do.” 

“But we’ve got the money.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

“Dannie and I sold the old junk that 
was in the pipe yard.” 

“What junk?” 


Julia had thought they would attend the perform- 
ing ready for another pilgrimage, tugging at ropes, 


“The stuff they bring in there that they 
can’t use any more.” 

“Who told Dannie he could?” 

“Nobody. It doesn’t belong to anybody.” 

“It doesn’t belong to you nor to Dannie 
Egan. It belongs to the town. How much 
did you get for it?” : 

“A dollar. The tickets are fifty cents. 

“Give me the dollar.” 

“But won’t you—” 

“Give it to me.” 

He handed the silver to her reluctantly, 
his habitual frown running deeper in his 
wide brow. “Aren’t you going to let me 
go?” he persisted, while Julia marveled, a 
little enviously, at his daring. 
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ance in the main tent, but Martin kept their course on the outer edge, where men rushed in their arduous tasks of mak- 
tunning up the gilt and scarlet wagons on motor trucks, scurrying on the hundred and one odd jobs of breaking camp 


“Let you go?” his mother cried. “Let 
you go and put a premium on your steal- 
ing? For it is stealing, and nothing else, 
that you have done. Perhaps you think 
it's smart to take things that do not belong 
o you, and sell them? Well, it’s common 
| thievery, that’s what it is. I don’t care 
ee Dannie Egans do it, you'll 

“But he said—” 

‘Isn't he his father’s son? Who'd ex- 
2k se of Dan Egan, grafting six days a 
th tom the pipe yards and putting his 
pe every Sunday on the plate at St. 

tmard’s? You’re not Danny, though.” 

But it didn’t belong to—” 


“That'll do. Hasn’t your father told 
you often enough that everything that 
isn’t yours belongs to some one else? Do 
you think it’s honest to take things from 
pipe yards any more than from some one’s 
house?” 

“T didn’t think of it that way.” 

“Well, you can now. Take off your 
clothes and go into the bedroom. You'll 
have no supper this night, and no circus. 
Where did you get that cut?” she de- 
manded, sighting a bloody gash on his 
cheek, as he turned away from her. 

“T—I fell.” 

“Tell me the truth.” 

“A boy threw a stone at me.” 


“Why?” 

“T threw one at him.” 

“What had he done to you?” 

“He called me ‘Shanty Irish.’ ” 

Over her sharp, little face a wave of 
emotion swept. The anger which had not 
risen for Julia’s failure raised its lash over 
Tom. “Listen to me, Tom Carey,” she 
said, “I’ve always told you to fight back 
when boys fought you, but you might as 
well learn now that there’s many a way of 
fighting back. One of them is Dannie 
Egan’s way, stealing and stoning and scrap- 
ping. There’s Irish, and Irish. Some of 
them are no credit, God knows, to the land 
that bore them (Continued on page 165) 
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“Playing Bear” 
in Old 
Meh XxX 1 


By Stella Burke May 


HE Mexican bandit is at it again!” The man 
who disputed space with me in the subway 
local was generous with the day’s news.  ‘‘Mexi- 
can bandit!” he continued. ‘‘All Mexicans 

are bandits!” 

But I kept on reading my letter. I had just returned to 
New York after a year in Latin America, and the letter was 
from Dolores, my first friend in Mexico. It read: 

‘*You will be amused at my house boy’s opinion of you. 
He is just fourteen and goes much to the motion pictures. 
He said: ‘Oh, senorita, do not go to the United States; 
the people there are so bad!’ I asked why, and he replied: 
‘Hay tantos cowboys y esos son salteadores y malos!’ (‘There 
are so many, cowboys and they are all highwaymen and 
bad men!’) I told him those were only pictures, but he 
argued that they could not get the pictures if the people 
were not there.” 

And there you have it. But I knew that whatever blame 
was attached to the motion pictures for the Mexican lad’s 
opinion of us, the New York subway passenger had voiced 
a current belief. 

My own entry into Mexico was made with many mis- 
givings. For years the dispatches from there had been 


filled with battle, murder, and sudden 
death. But during my two month 
in the Repyblic, I found more 9 
loving than fighting, more mobj. 
lization in the plazas than jin th 
camps, more Campaigns waged by 
Lothario than by Mars, and mor 
energy expended in ‘‘playing bear” 
than in playing bandit. Life floweq 
by like a song. Yet all the time 
the bandits were there. One could 
not escape that. Bandits are indige. 
nous to the provinces of Morelia 
and Jalisco. Rebel leaders were shot 
by order of President Obregon, 
Radicals disrupted the sessions of 
the chamber of deputies. The day 
after I reached Guadalajara, the 
Archbishop’s palace was bombed, 
Yet, behind it all and through it all 
the mass of Mexicans with whom 
I mingled pursued the even tenor 
of their way. 

More, perhaps, than any other 
individual on earth, the Mexican 
is made up of apparently irrecon- 
cilable incongruities. It may be his 
inheritance from the Aztecs, whol 
combined, even in their religious 
rites, the reddest cannibalism with 


This country of Mexico, so very near us, i 
far-distant land. Streets, sunlit patios, passers-0¥" 
subtly. differentiated from ours by centuries of another ancesty 
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Those earlier pagan dwellers in Mexico had their human 
sacrifices; now, it is only a bull and a few horses. But 
there is the same pomp, the same profusion of flowers, 
the same terrible blood-lust. Indian water-carriers still linger 
in the city streets with their jugs of earthenware; and 
only a little way from civilization the ruined Temple of 
the Sun still stretches its blood-soakvd terraces to the sky 


the most golden refinement. It may be that the 
Mexican character is made complex by his coun- 
try’s topography with its extremes of climate and 
products. The aloofness of the snow-capped moun- 
tains, the gentleness and fragrance of the great 
temperate plateau, the glow and passion of the 
hot lands all are reflected in the Mexican soul. 
But whether hot or cold, gentle or tempestuous, 
the Mexican was, to me,-always interesting. The 
poorest peon on the maguey ‘fields, who tossed his 
tagged sarape dramatically over his shoulder as the 
train puffed past; the lithe (Continued on page 158) 








Life in dreams gives place to life in a 
home of their own, for Hugh and Polly— 


The Adventurers 





By Ben Ames Williams 


Résumé of Preceding Instalments 

“Ww REALLY feel as if Polly were marry- 

I ing a stranger,” said Polly’s mother 

wistfully to Aunt Fanny, as the 

automobile swept out into the street with 

the newly-married pair, and all the gay 

wedding party crowded into the other 
cars to escort them to the station. 

Two weeks in Maine the summer be- 
fore, where they had met, their frequent 
letters, and a short visit at Christmas 
time—that was the only acquaintance 
Hugh and Polly had with each other. 
That was the sum total of the knowledge 
each had of the person they had selected 
to go through life with. 

They had never been so alone with each 
other, Polly thought, as the train started 
and the stateroom door closed upon them 
and shut out the rest of the world. She 
had no fears for the future, and neither 
had Hugh. They sat in the gathering 
twilight and talked of their coming honey- 


moon in New York, each thinking the . 


other perfect and with no idea that any 
faults could possibly be included in the 
cosmos of Hugh’s wife and Polly’s hus- 
band. 

In the days that followed, small warn- 
ings came to them, but passed unheard 
and unseen. Hugh was tall and Polly 
short. And whenever Polly looked in the 
mirror, she tilted the glass so that it was 
convenient for her. Then it was too low 
for Hugh. Hugh discovered this little 
habit of hers with a curious warming of 
the heart and a glow of tenderness such as 
one feels for a child. “Bless her little 
heart!” he thought. It did not occur to 
either of them that daily repetition might 
change that tenderness to a nagging fret. 

Hugh, Polly found, was foolishly con- 
cerned about punctuality. He had a way 
of worrying, too, about the details of 
travel—Pullman reservations, hotel rooms, 
theater seats. And Hugh was amazed at 
Polly’s complete indifference to being 
ready for anything on time. She took 
hours for dressing, while Hugh made his 
toilet with crisp and business-like effi- 
ciency. She was a confirmed sleepy-head, 
while Hugh liked to be out bright and 
early. 

In the first ecstasy of their life together 
all those little points seemed lovable, as 
part of the revelation of a beloved per- 
sonality. Neither had any conception 
that those details were fixed habits, in- 
grained in the depths of their being, and 
that they would come up again and again 
and again in the life they were to live 
together. Neither dreamed that the real 
peace and happiness of married life would 
come only when those habits, or the irri- 


ITilustrated by 


James Montgomery Flagg 


tation they caused, had been smoothed 
down to nothingness. 

They left for Boston, where they were 
to make their home, with beautiful memo- 
ries of their honeymoon. ‘The minor frets 
vanished in the light of their blinding 
happiness, for they loved each other. In 
spite of their short acquaintance, in spite 
of their fragmentary knowledge of them- 
selves and each other, they loved each 
other, and would love each other as long 
as life should last. 


Chapter VIII 


HEY stayed for a few days, as 

Hugh had planned, at his home, 

and every one was very good to 

Polly. Hugh’s father and mother 
she had seen the summer before, at the 
little shore colony on Penobscot Bay where 
she first met Hugh. Mr. Broad had mar- 
ried in his late thirties. He was now a 
slender, white-haired man with rather 
wistful eyes and a habit of watching the 
movements of his wife, whom he adored, 
which Polly found somehow pitiful. He 
was not well, and with the expansiveness 
which years sometimes bring, he had once 
told Polly that he was sorrowful because 
life was so nearly done. 

“T missed the best of it,” he had said 
to her. This had been the summer be- 
fore, and they were sitting by the tennis 
court, watching Hugh and Dave play a 
set of singles. “I married so late that I 
missed the best of it. But I’m holding 
on to it now as tightly as I can.” 

“You and Mrs. Broad are so happy 
together,” Polly had told him warmly, 
and he nodded and said, 

“Yes, we are!” 

The conversation which followed had 
created a bond between Polly and Hugh’s 
father; she went into his arms on the sta- 
tion platform now as straightforwardly as 
his own daughter might have done. Mrs. 
Broad, a charming, gracious, and extraordi- 
narily competent woman in her late forties 
and still very beautiful, had frightened 
Polly a little. But Mrs. Broad asked, 
“Has Hugh been good to you, Polly dear?” 

And Polly sang Hugh’s praises so that 
even his mother’s eyes filled with proud 
tears, and their mutual love for Hugh drew 
them together. 

Old Hannah, when they came home, 
folded Hugh to her bosom and embraced 
Polly warmly. 

Polly had a gift for finding ways to please 
people. ‘“Hugh’s bragged so about the 
way you take care of him,” she told 
Hannah, and the old servant beamed. 

“Well, well, Hugh is easy to do for,” 





she deprecated. “He'll eat what’s put 
before him and call it great.” Then, ina 
stage whisper, “All but his eggs, you'll 
mind.” She winked wisely at Polly, 
“But I'll show you just how to do those.” 

They had Hugh’s old room in the rear 
on the second floor, and Polly had a little 
shock of surprise when she discovered on 
the walls pictures of two or three other 
girls, but when Hugh unpacked his bag 
and put the framed picture of her, which 
he had taken west with him, upon the 
chiffonier, she felt that the balance was 
restored. After the light Sunday evening 
supper they went up-stairs early and talked 
for a long time together, he in bed, she 
idling over her toilet. Now and then a 
yawn blurred his words; whenever she 
moved, he marked how her slippers scuffed 
across the floor. 

In the morning she awoke to find the 
room full of sunshine and Hugh gone. 
Her wrist-watch said it was eight o’clock. 
She lay for a little while drowsily happy, 
dreaming of many things, and then arose 
and began to dress. 

Mrs. Broad heard her stirring and came 
in with grapefruit and toast and coffee on 
a tray. ‘Hannah thought you might like 
breakfast in bed, Polly,” she explained. 

Polly’s eyes widened. “Oh, aren’t you 
good to me! But I'll have breakfast with 
you all.” 

The older woman smiled. “Hugh and 
his father have already gone to town,” 
she replied. “I had breakfast with them 
at seven-thirty. They always take the 
eight-thirteen train.” 

“But—” Polly was. hurt—“but Hugh 
didn’t tell me goodby.’’ 

Mrs. Broad laughed at her. “There, 
child. We knew you were tired, and I 
made him let you sleep. He was up before 
six o’clock. He always wakes early, you 
know.” 

“But I thought we would go over and 
see the house this morning, and find out 
what we need.” : 

“He’s coming home at noon on purpose, 
Hugh’s mother explained. “You can go 
over this afternoon.” 

During the forenoon, Jennie, Daves 
wife, came in her car to welcome Polly, 
and stayed for lunch. She was still there 
at one when Hugh came home, and she 
gave him a hug and a kiss which Polly 
thought were more affectionate than her 
relationship required, but Jennie was the 
sort of girl who loves her fellow men, and 
Polly realized this and was ashamed of her- 
self for minding. She reproached Hugh for 
departing without a goodby. ‘ 

“But I wanted you to sleep, Honey, he 
told her. “There’s no use of your waking 
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‘THE phone rang, and Hugh leaped to answer it. Polly heard him say “Hello ... Yes... 

Wait a minute.” He turned, triumphant. “Your mother!” he cried. ‘You wanted to 
talk to her.” Polly gasped, ‘“‘Mother.” He pushed the instrument into Polly’s hands. 
‘Talk to her! Talk to her!” he exclaimed, as proudly as if he had invented the telephone 















so early, as long as Hannah is here to get 
some breakfast forme. You'll get enough 
early rising after we move over home.” 

“But no matter how sleepy I am, you 
mustn’t ever go away in the morning 
without saying goodby, Hugh,” she urged 
seriously. ‘That’s the way marriages get 
broken up, I think.” 

Hugh laughed. “Don’t you worry 
about our marriage breaking up, sweet! 
Ready to go over and look at the house 
now?” 

She was, and Jennie and Mrs. Broad 
tactfully stayed behind, so that Hugh and 
Polly romped together through the empty 
rooms, and Polly was drunk with delight 
in it. When she saw the kitchen pantry 
full of cooking utensils Mrs. Broad had 
bought for them, she was fairly overcome 
with happiness, and took out a coffee pot, 
and a toaster, and a frying-pan, and went 
through a pretty pantomime of preparing 
Hugh’s breakfast for him, while he adored 
her. 

Hugh had arranged to be free each 
afternoon that week, and they plunged 
together into the delirious happiness of 
buying furniture, and spent each evening 
in the new house, unpacking their pur- 
chases and putting each piece in place. 
Polly had one amusing adventure, which 
she repeated to Hugh as a supreme jest. 
She sought to buy sheets, but when she 
stated her wish to the clerk, that superior 
young lady fingered the pencil that was 
thrust into her hair and asked, 

“What size, Miss?” 

Polly’s dignity was insulted by that 
“Miss,” but she was too embarassed to 
set the girl right, and she had not under- 
stood that sheets came in different sizes: 

“Why, I don’t quite know,” she stam- 
mered. 

The saleswoman asked wearily, ‘Well, 
what size did your mother tell you to get?” 

And Polly, thoroughly indignant, left 
the store and went elsewhere. Then the 
funny side of the incident struck her. 
Confiding it to Hugh, she giggled, 

“T suppose I do look like an awful kid!” 

He roared with mirth—they were in 
their room at his home—and went out 
into the hall to call down to his mother 
and repeat the joke: Shouted it through 
the house in spite of Polly’s whispered 
pleadings. 

“T didn’t mean for you to tell every- 
body,” she protested, when he came back 
to her. 

He chuckled delightedly. ‘You'll never 
live that down, sweet,” he warned her. 
“Never in the world.” 

She thought the whole thing was not 
quite so funny as it seemed tohim, and 
when he told the story to others, next day, 
in her hearing, she found it hard to laugh 
as whole-heartedly as the occasion seemed 
to demand. 

Saturday, Hugh arranged to stay at 
home and help put up window hangings, 
and place pictures on the walls. The pic- 
tures brought them face to face with an 
outright difference of opinion. Polly 
wished the pictures to be hung at the height 
of her eyes; Hugh thought this was too 
low. 

“People's have to get down on their 
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Polly wished the pictures hung at the height of her eyes: Hugh thought 
“I don’t have to get down on my knees,” Polly argued. “And lots 


knees to see them, Polly,” he urged. 
“Don’t you see how unreasonable that is?”’ 

“TI don’t have to get down on my knees,” 
she argued. “And lots of people aren’t 
any bigger than I am. Everybody isn’t 
as tall as a beanpole!” She made a little 
face at him. 

Hugh flushed with irritation; he did not 
like to be teased. “Well, you can 
look up to the pictures if they’re higher, 
but who ever heard of looking down at a 
picture on a wall? In picture galleries 
they don’t set pictures around the floor.” 

“No, but they don’t hang them way up 
at the ceiling, either,” Polly reminded him. 

“Well, they hang them higher than 
that,” Hugh insisted, pointing to the one 
under discussion. 


“They won’t all be so low as that one,” 


Polly pleaded, willing to placate him! 


“But that’s going to be right beside my 
desk, where I can look at it when I'm 
sitting there. The others will be a little 
higher.” nee 
Mrs. Broad came in while the discussion 
was at its height, “er a it was who 
appealed to her, laughingly. a 
Pe Look here, mother,” he called. Set 
where Polly wants to hang this picture 
Right down on the baseboard, almost. ; 
Polly stiffened, angry that he shoul 
have called in an outsider to adjudicate 
this matter, but Mrs. Broad said pleas 
antly: <2 
“You'll have to learn, Hugh, that this is 


Polly’s house; your job is to do what she 
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‘“‘People’il have to get down on their knees to see them,” he urged. 


of people aren’t any bigger than I am. Everybody isn’t as tall as a beanpole”’ 


tells you. Remember, she’s going to be 
at home here all day; she has to live with 
these things.”’ 

“But there’s no darned sense in putting a 
picture down so low,” he said sulkily, feel- 
ing that they were in alliance against him. 

“That’s not a gracious way for you to 
speak, Hugh,” his mother reminded him. 

“But of course, I want to please Hugh,” 
Polly cried, suddenly contrite. “I want 
him to like our home. He can have them 
up high if he really wants them so.” 

Hugh suddenly chuckled, put his arm 
around Polly. “Lord, Honey, what does 
it matter anyway?” he asked. “It’s none 
of my business for a fact. You go ahead 
and tell me where to put them, and I’ll do 
it. Don’t mind me.” 


Mrs. Broad, being wise in her genera- 
tion, had disappeared, and Polly threw her 
arms around Hugh’s neck and whispered 
that he was so good to her. 

“T guess it’s a strain on both of us,”’ he 
said, “living over home. You wait till we 
get in here by ourselves, tomorrow.” 

Polly’s hug tightened in rapture. “Your 
mother’s been awfully sweet to me, dear.” 

“Just the same, I’m anxious to have you 
to myself.”’ 

“So’m I,” Polly whispered. 
Hugh.” 


“So am I, 
IX 
PoOLLy welcomed the task of keeping 


house for Hugh as a delightful adven- 
ture. There was a wonder for her in the 





simplest tasks; each day was 
filled with discoveries of thrill- 
ing delight. When, on the 
third morning, he told her 
that his eggs were exactly the 
way he liked them, she had 
never been so happy in her 
life before. When he said the 
pictures, hung so low upon the 
walls, made the rooms aston- 
ishingly intimate and home- 
like, she beamed with pride 
and forbore to say that she had 
told him so. There was never 
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‘ any satisfaction for Polly in 
i triumphing over Hugh. 
i In the second day of their 


life in their own home, they 
made a delightful discovery. 
Hugh was in the kitchen with 
her while she got breakfast, 
chanced to look out of the 
window, and said, 

“T say, Polly, when I start 
for work, if you look out here, 
I can see you after I turn the 
corner into the avenue, down 
below.” 

She came to his side to con- 
firm this astonishing fact. 
“You must always wave to 
me, Hugh, and I’ll wave from 
the window to you,” she cried. 
“Tt shortens the time that 
you're away from me by just 
so much, you see.” 

He began, in these weeks, to 


i call her ‘‘Flinders.”’ She pre- 
i tended to be teased, and he 
i would chant over and over, 
i “Little Polly Flinders! Little 
: Polly Flinders!’ while she 


pursued him about the room, 
capturing him at last to stop 
his chanting in the immemo- 
rial way. Yet the nickname 
always had on his lips a pe- 
culiar charm for her, though 
when others adopted it, she 
was not pleased. 

Polly. made mistakes, as 
young wives will. 

Hugh one day said: “Say, 
vd Polly, I wish you’d make 

some fried tomatoes some- 
time. They’re coming into 
the market now, and I cer- 
tainly do like them.” 

She promised to ask Hannah 
to show her how, and after Hannah’s 
instruction, stopped to order tomatoes 
sent home. 

The clerk asked, “How many, Mrs. 
Broad?” 

Polly was a little shaky on dry measures; 
said at a hazard, ‘‘A peck, please!” 

When she saw the deluge of tomatoes 
in her kitchen, she realized her mistake 
and would have concealed it from Hugh. 
But after he had eaten fried tomatoes 
twice a day for four days, he said, 

“For heaven’s sake, Polly, I didn’t mean 
tomatoes all the time.” 

So she had to confess that she had 
bought a peck and must use them up, 
and Hugh roared with delight at her 
mistake. (Continued on page 202) 
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“And Abraham built the altar there, and bound Isaac his son, and laid him on the altar. And Abraham stretched forth 


T he 


By 


N o. 2. 


O understand any ancient literature, 
and the Old Testament more 
especially, it is important to guard 
against the error that myth, 

legend, and tradition are not true. Truth 
being as much in idea as in concrete fact, 
they are often the only forms in which it 
can be conveyed. 

A myth, long transmitted, can distil 
into fable form primitive ideas as to 
religion, as to the origin of the world, as 
to the separation of the races, as to the 
rise of social institutions, because in no 
other shape could they so easily be con- 
densed. A legend is no more than the 


King 


DISCOVERY of 


Basil Illustrated by Eugene 


ABRAHAM DISCOVERS THE ALMIGHTY 


enlargement into a tale, easily told and 
remembered, of events for the most part 
historical in essence. Tradition is the 
unwritten history of mankind. It passes 
from father to son, from country to coun- 
try, working itself out in custom, speech, 
manners, law, and ways of thinking. 
Tradition is the element which welds the 
generations and the peoples into some- 
thing like a unity. More, perhaps, 
than any other one force, it holds the 
world together. 

To say that the earlier portion of the 
Scriptures makes use of myth, legend, and 
tradition is in no way to invalidate its 


power of transmitting truth. Except 
these forms the broken memories of the 
prehistoric and the barely historic could 
hardly have been summed up. It must 
not be forgotten that to man’s discovery 
of God, and God’s revelation of Himself, 
external facts are not of the first impor- 
tance. If the spirit of them can be given, 
the necessary has been done. The one 
theme which the Bible develops con- 
sistently, even if unconsciously, 1s mans 
relationship to God, and to that extern 

facts are only incidental. all 

Through the working together of 
the means at the chronicler’s comman 
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we have seen Man and Woman—other- 
wse the human race—starting on their 
upward climb at the moment when they 
have discerned the difference between 
night and wrong. The idea of God is as 
yet elemental, though fraught with poten- 
lialities. The seed being there, the tree 
will grow through the ages. 

It grew slowly and irregularly. It 
flourished here; it wilted there. Material- 
Sm Was against it, as it alwaysis. In the 
very frst stages materialism, personified as 
Cain, Tose up against the spiritual idea, 
personified as Abel, and slew it. The 
spiritual seemed already dead. At an 


THESE articles by Basil King are unquestionably 


the most noteworthy additions to contemporary 


Biblical comment. 


Friends and foes of religion will 


find that they portray a story fascinating in dramatic 
fervor, absolutely untinged by any denominational bias 


early period the world belonged appar- 
ently to the seed of Cain. 

“And Cain knew his wife, and she 
conceived and bare Enoch. And he 
builded a city and called the name of 
the city after the name of his son, 
Enoch. And unto Enoch was born Irad; 
Irad begat Mehujael; and Mehujael 
begat Mehushael; and Mehushael begat 
Lamech. And Lamech took unto him 
two wives; the name of the one was 
Adah, and the name of the other was 
Zillah. And Adah bare Jabal; he was 
the father of such as dwell in.tents and 
have cattle. And his brother was Jubal; 
he was the father of all such as handle 
the harp and the pipe. And Zillah, she 
also bare Tubal-cain, the forger of every 
cutting instrument of copper and iron.” 

Under these names, some of them 
uncouth to us, we must see more than 
individuals in a line of descent; we must 
understand generations, peoples, move- 
ments, tendencies, and the whole up- 
ward surging of the race. It was un- 
doubtedly a period in which great things 
were being done. Merely to. have 
worked out of the Stone Age into the 
Iron Age was a long stride in progress. 
To have discovered the arts was a 
longer stride. The dividing of popula- 
tion between those who live in cities and 
those who dwell in tents and have 
cattle—the manufacturing and the pas- 
toral classes—is along the specialized 
lines which civilization follows. Noth- 
ing accomplished in the twentieth cen- 
tury is worthier of the struggle upward 
than the efforts made by primitive men 
to raise themselves. 

It will be noted that this is material 
development only. But the spiritual 
idea which seemed dead in Abel came 
to a new birth in Seth, and grew again. 

It grew again, to face a new form of 
attack. Direct onslaught having failed 
to kill it, inner perversion was tried, and 
tried not unsuccessfully. The line of 
Seth corrupted itself. The God who 
could come to regret what He had done 
regretted it. 

“And Jehovah saw that the wicked- 
ness of man was great in the earth, and 
every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually. And it 
repented Jehovah that he had made 

man on the earth, and it grieved him at his 
heart. And Jehovah said, I will destroy 
man whom I have created from the face 
of the ground; both man and beast, and 
creeping things, and birds of the heavens, 
for it repenteth me that I have made 
them. But Noah found favor in the eyes 
of Jehovah.” 

The Flood, which in the Babylonian 
legend came through the rising of rivers, 
and in the Hebrew through rain, was 
doubtless some catastrophe in which the 
ancient mind read the kind of lesson as to 
moral consequence which some of us have 
seen in the Great War. We must note, 


however, the primitive form of expression. 
Corruption seeming to call for punishment, 
that punishment was seen as the wrath 
of an angry God. A God subject to violent 
fits of passion is a concept easy to the 
elemental and ignorant,*who are subject 
to the same. The Creator who repented 
that He had made man, and who was 
grieved at His heart over His mistake, 
would naturally break out into threaten- 
ings and slaughters. 

Let it be remembered here that any 
seeming misconception is verbal rather 
than actual. If Evil wars against Good, 
Good must also war against Evil. It is 
the continuance of the struggle in which 
the serpent wounds man’s heel, and man 
crushes the serpent’s head. God’s forces 
are on man’s side and on that of ultimate 
victory. If He is represented as “‘angry,” 
it is only because the thought and phrase 
of three and four thousand years ago were 
less nicely adapted than those of today to 
the ideal of God as unchangeably of Love. 
It must never be forgotten that large 
portions of the Bible are of extreme 
antiquity. In them are embodied man’s 
first gropings after that All-Tender Uni- 
versal which we have not completely 
realized ourselves, but toward which we 
are on the way. The angry God, the 
jealous God, the remorseful God, of the 
Old Testament are but the terms of man’s 
imperfect understanding, dropping into 
disuse in proportion as God is discovered 
as dynamic, unvarying Good-will. 

The point to be noticed in these early 
pages of the Scriptures “isthe conflict 
between . the- material-and. the spiritual 
standards. Now the one} now the other, 
seems to triumph. While the idea of God 
remains elemental, it nevertheless tends 
to purify itself as time goes on. Then, as 
the mists enshrouding the early eons begin 
to lift, one great figure, in whom the 
spiritual impulses which strain forward 
are blended and exemplified, emerges 
dimly but colossally. 

“Terah begat Abram, Nahor, and 
Haran; and Haran begat Lot. And 
Haran died before his father Terah in the 
land of his nativity, in Ur of the 
Chaldees . And Terah took Abram 
his son, and Lot, the son of Haran, his 
son’s son, and Sarai his daughter-in-law 
his son Abram’s wife, and they went 
forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees 
to go into the land of Canaan. And they 
came unto Haran and dwelt there.” 

These were the days of great migrations. 
How far these names represent the move- 
ments of individuals only, or of whole 
tribes under the leadership of individuals, 
is now obscure. From a point a little 
north of the Persian Gulf they journeyed 
up the greater part of the length of the 
Euphrates into the rich plain between 
that river and the Tigris, then known as 
Padan-Aram, now called Mesopotamia, 
and*there came to a halt. 

In that lush (Continued on page 174) 
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The 


Questing 
Thirties 


By 


Helen Redington 


Illustrated by John 


OVIES may seem to have in- 
vented an entirely new tech- 
nique. But, despite their 
claim, the cut-back is an old 

device, as old as Adam himself. Didn’t 
he, the sweat of honest toil furrowing dust 
tracks down his primitive cheek, use it to 
bring the story up to date? ‘Remember 
Eden?” demands Adam of Eve, leaning 
upon his hoe. And Eve, pausing in her 
task of hulling strawberries for supper, 
sits back upon her heels and begins the 
chant. ‘There was no toil there, nor any 
heat: joy and laughter there, and self- 
hulled strawberries.” Thus the cut-back 
began to function. 
And so now with Harriet. 
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Alonzo Williams 


Sitting at her desk in her glassed-in 
compartment in one corner of the big 
office, the smile of satisfaction with which 
she had left her employer began to stiffen. 
She was not so sure that she was pleased 
with Cyrus Field’s pronouncement. Their 
argument had been as to the value of the 
filing system then being installed in their 
outer office by one, Richard Kelly. 
“Poppycock,” Cy Field pronounced it. 
And Harriet had made him eat the word. 

“She’s a better man than you are, 
Gungha Dhin,” laughed Cole Dickinson, 
who had deliberately whirled about in his 
own swiveled chair, eased his long legs by 
using the waste-basket for a foot-rest, and 
listened in on the argument. 
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“Man, yes,” Harriet heard Cyrus Field 
growl as she closed the door upon her @ at the 
withdrawal. ‘But she’s no woman.” that he 
Well, why should she care for that? § the off 
She knew what the word “woman” meant glance 
in his vocabulary. The separation from desk (2 
his wife had never been followed by the § seemin, 
expected divorce for the reason that neither § office) 
cared sufficiently to take the necessary § ¢pithet 
steps. Mrs. Field was indifferent to the § Nor d 
freedom accorded by the courts, desiring § Scorn. 
no second venture. And Cyrus She ¢ 
preferred the role of Lothario to that af ad | 
Benedick. To be pronounced “no woman bitls—a 
then, by Cyrus Field, meant simply that fe bt 
he saw her as unassailable. Or—some pi ~ 
and cleg 
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“What’s going on here?” 
the doorway. ‘Time to quit. 
place but you two.” 


at the contemptuous phrase—did it mean 
that he found her undesirable? Despising 
the office girls who ever maneuvered for a 
glance in the long mirror hung over her 
desk (a device by which Harriet, without 
seeming to do so, kept tab on the outer 
ohce) she nevertheless, pricked by that 
epithet, found herself up to the same trick. 
Nor did she find justification for his 
scorn. 

She dressed well, and—a ntatter she could 
never succeed in impressing upon her 
titls—appropriately. To be sure, her eyes 
were but hazel, her hair just brown. But 
the brows above those eyes were straight 
and cleanly marked; the hair was abundant 
and well cared for. If she might not claim 


It was Cole Dickinson in 
Everybody’s left the 
If the words were drawled, the 
eyes were keen. “ Just going,’’ Harriet managed to say 


OVE comes to youth, but middle age must hunt for 
it. And then, if you are a woman, it flees from 


you. 


After thirty, is your place on fife’s side-lines? 


Harriet Calldwell decided that her’s was and then... 


beauty,she could ad- 
mit herself possessed 
of distinction. If 
Cyrus Field found 
her ‘no woman,” 
there was a reason. 

And suddenly, sit- 
ting idly before 
her piled‘up desk, 
scratching meaning- 
less squares and tri- 
angles on her neat 
blotter with the 
point of her letter- 
opener, the cut-back 
began to function for 
Harriet. 

She was seventeen 
years old in that first 
picture. 

Windy Meadows, 
Harriet’shome town, 
had little to-com- 
mend it. There are 
spots in New York 
state as cold as Sas- 
katchewan* for nine 
months in the year 
and as hot as Balu- 
chistan for the other 
three: Windy Mead- 
ows is one of them. 
Harriet had spent 
those early years 
never knowing the 
relaxations of bodily 
comfort. To dread 
going to bed at night 
because of the shiv- 
ering rush through 
cold halls; the lack 
of privacies that 
come of having but 
one spot in the house 
that is really heated; 
the fight with drafty 
fireplaces, rattling 
windows, the coal 
shortage: these had 
been Harriet’s girl- 
hood. 

Then came Egbert 
Ellis to teach in 
Windy Meadows 
high school. No- 
body cquld under- 
stand why he fan- 
, cied Harriet. There 
were prettier girls in the graduating class 
of that year; there were more brilliant 
ones. But Egbert Ellis from the first had 
viewed Harriet Caldwell with favor. 

Perhaps her shy, clear-eyed worship did 
the trick. It was evident that he favored 
her when it came to recitation in Senior 
English. If MHarriet’s frightened gasp 
showed that she did not know the supposed 
origin of the Round Table legends, the 
question was passed on to Ida Sawyer, 
who always knew. But when it came to 
the retelling of these tales, her unspoken 
desire drew the question her way. 

Eyes on the bleak cliffs visible through 
the schoolroom window, Harriet’s sliding 
cadences made live again Launcelot of the 


Lake, ‘‘love-loyal to the least wish of the 
queen,” and Elaine, the lily-maid, who 
murmured to this same Lord Launcelot, 
“Thee or death.” 

It may have been, as with Paolo and 
Francesca, that the breath of romance 
alive in Harriet’s telling of these old tales 
won the young man’s solemn attentions. 
At any rate when, the school year over 
and Harriet no longer in the relationship 
of pupil to master, Egbert Ellis lingered on 
in Windy Meadows, the town smiled 
gently. 

Windy Meadows was not given to per- 
mitting its young people to stroll abroad by 
twos without lifting suspicious eyebrows 
and quirking scornful lips. In common 
with other towns of its dimensions, it 
offered little to youth by way of diversion 
other than the age-old game, and “‘conse- 
quences” were known to result. Yet the 
glancing eye of suspicion did not fall upon 
Egbert Ellis and Harriet. Ellis was 
hedged about by the dignity of his pro- 
fession. This was pronounced genuine, 
romantic love, and Windy Meadows smiled 
upon his wooing. 

The idyl lasted throughout the summer. 
Then, suddenly, he must leave her, he 
said. He was vague about the direction 
and duration of his visit. And he sealed 
his departure with his first kiss, for the 
affair had been as innocent as it had 
appeared. And Egbert had appropriately 
murmured against her lips: 


“A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldly worth for this, 
To waste his whole life in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.” 


That he should crown her so, out of 
Tennyson, lent the last touch of glory to 
Harriet’s romance. 

But he did not return. His letter of 
resignation reached the board of education 
within a week. And the news that it was 
a wife who had summoned him hence 
somehow sifted into Windy Meadows. 

So the glamour departed. The degree 
of Harriet’s complicity was the only 
doubtful point. And the girl’s parents, 
half-acquiescing in the town’s estimate, 
readily consented to her departure to 
New York to take up secretarial training 
in a school of business. 

Harriet’s next picture took no account 
of the two years of study in the business 
college. dt was finished, and she was 
applying for the position of stock-clerk 
in the firm of Field and Dickinson, Whole- 
sale Milliners. It was her first meeting 
with Cole Dickinson. 

The fates—Harriet had learned these 
facts later—had reserved an upholstered 
step near the top of the ladder for Cole, 
and he would none of it. Heir to a part- 
nership in the firm, he blithely ignored its 
claims. Not that Cy Field, already fat, 
bald, and forty, objected to being in sole 
control of their joint interests. But he 
resented Cole’s indifference. And he 
insisted that the boy spend some hours of 
every day upon the premises, thereby 


digging for himself a pit. - 
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For while Cole’s mental processes were 
scientific rather than commercial, his bias 
was for people as against things. Never 
one to say much, he had. wandered about 
the place, hands in pockets, the college 
boy’s slouch in his broad shoulders, a shy, 
friendly smile his only greeting, seeing 
everything, hearing everything. And 
presently he took unto himself a job. His 
theory—Cole always had a theory—was 
that round pegs have a natural and 
perverse affinity for square holes. And 
he felt it his duty to thwart such 
mismating. 

If Cyrus Field came to pray nightly for 
the gentle taking off of his young partner, 
what wonder? Would any employer like 
to find his head shipping clerk happily 
tying bow-knots in ribbons, or his prettiest 
stenographer running the cafeteria? 


7ET in a year’s time Cyrus Field found 
himself posssseed of an organization 
that moved with the frictionless hum of his 
newest French car. People became, to 
Cole, his vocation and his.avocation. An 
unsolved or maladjusted human was to 
him a personal challenge. Which perhaps 
accounted for his determined interest in 
Harriet Caldwell. 

In her cut-back Harriet saw him, a 
broad-shouldered, sleepy-eyed, slouching 
young man. 

“You don’t want this job,” he had said 
to her scornfully. ‘‘You’d not stick it.” 

“Of course I won't,” Harriet had 
answered as scornfully. “I’m going up.” 

And so he had hired her and watched 
her, even as he had watched her in the 
office just now when she had overwhelmed 


Cy Field’s objections to Richard Kelly’s , 


newly installed system. From that first 
job she had moved steadily from depart- 
ment to department until now, under the 
title “Manager,” she was second in author- 
ity to Cyrus Field himself. 

Yet here she was, thirty-five years old 
and successful, in condition physically and 
mentally, very near to beauty as her mirror 
told her and considered negligible by Cy 
Field. If it were so, she told herself 
fiercely, it was because she had wished it. 
After Egbert Ellis she had shut herself 
against masculine aggression. She had 
lived as cloistered as any nun. But had 
she meant to continue so, always? Egbert, 
after all, had been a school-girl dream, 
never a reality. 

She felt a growing panic. How without 
plan her life had been! She had run 
blindly from that first hurt, had plunged 
as blindly into the business world. She 
had won success—but—what next? She 
had been living as a man lives, but she had 
not the man’s incentive for further ac- 
quisition, no family with its ever-increasing 
needs always keeping just ahead of her 
assets. Was she then to live the rest of 
her days in stale repetition of the present? 
Or had she, woman-like, despite her self- 
absorption, secretly expected Prince 
Charming’s awakening kiss to claim her— 
some day? 

But youth had slipped from her un- 
awares. Her foot was on the threshold. 
She had made of her life a thing as bleak 
as the cliffs of Windy Meadows. She had, 
in her heart, counted everything still ahead 
of her; now she feared it might be all 
behind. ‘No woman.” Was Cy Field 
right? 

Suddenly she became conscious of the 


big office beyond her glass partition. And 
as she watched, her eyes were opened for 
the first time to the human undercurrent of 
the mere business of buying and selling. 
Each was playing his own game. Making 
a living was a necessary, but secondary, 
consideration. And love, apparently, was 
the whole preoccupation of every man and 
woman. Competition was severe, jealousy 
and trickery omnipresent. The whole 
atmosphere was feverish. How had she 
failed so long to realize it? No wonder 
Cole Dickinson found people more in- 
teresting than the things they did. 

Of the girls, pert Kitty Forbes seemed 
to care least, because she had least need to 
care. Nowhere did her presence pass 
unchallenged. Even Cole Dickinson, 
strolling by her desk, had a laugh for her 
impudence. 

Yet Kitty, with men so easily and 
readily conscious of her that no effort on 
her part seemed necessary, slid down from 
her high stool for a quite unnecessary trip 
to the files. And with an upward, sidewise 
glance she demanded of Richard Kelly 
renewed explanation of his system. She 
could not, it seemed, have a strange 
young man about without demanding toll 
of him. 

And Harriet, in her new awareness of 
masculinity in its relationship to herself, 
was envious of Kitty’s opportunities. She 
had not noticed Richard Kelly except to 
be thankful that he got under way with so 
little of her personal attention... Now 
she decided that she liked his self-posses- 
sion, his easy assurance, and his youth. 
The woman who could win his interest 
would never be declared negligible; it was 
not with the discards of her sex that this 
smooth-talking, sleek-haired young man 
would have to do. And she exulted in the 
ease with which he met Kitty and escaped 
from her. Yes, the woman who could 
command his attentions would stand forth 
adequate in the sex game; even Cole 
Dickinson would have to admit that. 


ATE that same afternoon, when she 

saw Richard Kelly preparing to leave 

the place, Harriet, almost without volition, 

slipped into her hat, jacket, and furs, and 

managed to ride down in the same elevator 
with him. 

At the door he stood for an instant, as 
if awaiting her nod of dismissal, but she 
lingered. 

“It’s almost too nice to ride up town, 
isn’t it?” she said instead. 

If young Kelly’s eyes snapped with 
surprise, his reply came smoothly. ‘Why 
not walk then? Part of the way, at least.” 

And Harriet thrilled like any girl at the 
rhythmic swing of their motion. How she 
had been wasting the years! Why had 
she not known the joy of walking for com- 
panionship, instead of just to get some- 
where? And it was she who had argued 
that taxis paid for themselves in time and 
energy saved. As if there were not other 
things in life than saving time! But she 
had been over-fearful. It was not too 
late for her; youth was not gone. See how 
readily Richard Kelly had responded to 
her hint. 

At the entrance to the old residence 
just east of the avenue, the first floor of 
which formed .Harriet’s quarters—she 
disliked the wholesale fashion of housing 
humanity as instanced in the ordinary 
apartment house—they paused. 


The Questing Thirties 


“T’ll give you some tea if you care to 
stop,” she offered. 

Tea was another wastrel custom to which 
she had never subscribed. She was nop 
sure Ilga could compass it without coach. 
ing. But she was taking chances today, 

He hesitated. -“Some other time, if 
you'll ask me,” he said. 

And Harriet let him off the more easily 
because of her uncertainty of Ilga. By 
she would see to it that there would be 
another time. It was going to be easy. 
this gathering up of the dropped reins of 
her girlhood. He was younger than she 
of course. But that was what she wanted. 
Could a stroll with Cole, for example 
have given her that same feeling of te. 
trieving what she had thrown away? No, 
she didn’t want a contemporary. 


HEN it came time to leave the 

office the next day, self-consciousness 
prevented Harriet’s joint departure with 
Richard Kelly. And throughout the walk 
home, for she carried out that part of her 
program, she berated herself for her 
cowardice. 

“You’ve kept to yourself for so long,” 
she told herself, “that nobody thinks you 
want company. Of course he expected 
that invitation to tea. And when you 
didn’t give it...” 

And not once did she say to herself that 
had he so desired he could have waited 
for her and given her the opportunity for 
her invitation. She had forgotten, if she 
had ever known, that the Richard Kéllys 
of the earth are not shrinking violets, that 
they seek unhesitatingly such feminine 
society as they desire, and that the 
assumption that they are unwelcome is 
the last to trouble them. 

Next day, she determinedly appropriated 
him. So great had been her preoccupation 
with him that already he seemed rightfully 
hers. And exultantly she told herself that 
he admitted the assumption, for he turned 
up the avenue with her as if by prearrange- 
ment. And this time he went in. 

“So this is how you live.” 

Her own satisfied gaze followed his. 
Harriet had furnished the big, high-ceil- 
inged room piece by piece; she had taken 
her time to the selection of each article. 
From the soft-toned rugs on her polished 
floor to the oxidized symmetry of her 
reading lamps, she had exactly suited her 
fancy. Neutral-tinted, comfortable as a 
man’s room, the effect was as austere as 
the wave-swept, rocky coast of her 
favorite Winslow Homer hung above 
her desk. 

“T wondered,” he added. 

And Harriet rejoiced fiercely in the mere 
fact that he had thought of her so far. 

“Ts it as you expected?” she asked him. 

“Y-yes, I think so,” and he glanced from 
her to the room again. 

Harriet suspected that he felt a vague 
lack in both, and her exultation at having 
him there melted suddenly into am inat 
quacy to satisfy him now that she had him. 
He had settled almost resignedly into 4 
chair, and he was obviously waiting. 

And then Ilga, as instructed, brought 
tea. It was awkwardly done, and ut 
graciously. Ilga noticeably shared her 
mistress’s former contempt for food at 
five o’clock. 

“T say!” Kelly exclaimed, looking at the 
sandwiches Ilga was holding close beneath 
his chin, (Continued on page 137) 
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“CQO this is how you live!’’ Harriet’s own satisfied gaze followed Kelly’s. “Is 
it as you expected?” she asked him. “Y-yes, I think so,” and he glanced 
from her to the room again. Harriet suspected that he felt a vague lack 
in both, and her exultation at having him there melted suddenly 
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We worry about finding suitable companions for our children, yet in books, reading for themselves or listening to 
roam the woods with Hiawatha, joust with Galahad, and play football with Tom Brown. Let your girl go to tix 


TOUR CHILDR Ee 


HILDREN! The word holds a 
magic call for us who are the 
mothers of today. There is so 
much written and known con- 

cerning their care, and we would not fail 
through ignorance. We would give them 
all this age holds for them—physical care 
such as the past never dreamed of, edu- 
cation along lines that in the past were not 
conceived of, love, happiness, and a song 
to carry them out of the childhood which 
is ours, into that future which will be theirs. 
Rich and poor, north, south, east and west, 
we mothers are all alike, one sisterhood, 
bound by an overwhelming desire to give 
the best, as we know it, to our children. 

In the years before school claims them 
with all its training, opportunities, and 
widening vistas, we have our greatest 
opportunity to make our gifts. These are 
wonderfully receptive, impression-forming, 
character-building years; years when a love 
of beauty, a love of all things true and noble 
and ideal, may be planted in the depths 
of a little child’s heart and mind; six years 
which are wholly and absolutely ours—the 
mothers. One does not reason—success- 
fully—with a small child. Our source of 
closest contact is by way of a child’s imag- 
ination. Stories, rhymes, and _ songs 
should convey our gifts to them, and these 
are within the reach of all of us in books, 
children’s books. These books, the best 
children’s books, should be made by us as 
much a part of a child’s daily life as food, 
sleep, and outdoor exercise. 

There is a great deal written and said of 
the physical care of little children; little 
or nothing of the training and direction of 
their thoughts and imaginations. Public 
libraries have recognized the need of it— 
children’s rooms with carefully selected 
shelves of books, trained children’s libra- 
rians, gnd even story-telling hours have 


By Frances Pierce 


resulted from the recognition. Book stores 
have recognized it—a week each November 
15 to 22 is observed as Children’s Book 
Week, and tables are prepared containing 
only the really good children’s ‘books. 
Schools recognize it—story telling is an 
established part of school programs today, 
as are supplementary reading, art, music, 
dancing, and various forms of vocational 
training governed by esthetic principles. 
That such training should become a pre- 
rogative of mothers, a recognized part of 
that mothercraft which lies so almost 
wholly within our hands during the early 
years of childhood, seems to be, as yet, 
overlooked, in spite of the wonderful pos- 
sibilities it holds for home life, future 
generations, the nation itself. A mother’s 
personality, the quality of her love, her 
ability to understand—in a word, her wis- 
dom—form subjective influences which we 
may exert toward such training; but the 
objective influences, other than general 
surroundings, consist almost entirely of 
our knowledge, recognition, and use of 
picture books and books of rhyme and song 
and story. In no other way can we come 
so close, so in touch with the spirit of our 
child; in no other way can we so catch his 
interest and thrill his imagination, direct 
his tastes and form his ideals. 

There are a great many reasons for 
making books a part of every child’s life. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin in her preface to 
that lovely book of little poems, “Pinafore 
Palace,” says, ‘“‘Nothing is surer than that a 
certain gaiety of heart and mind constitute 
the most wholesome climate for young 
children,” and she adds, quoting an old 
Swiss saying, ““The baby whose mother has 
not charmed him in his cradle with rhyme 
and song has no enchanting dreams; he is 
not gay, and he will never be a great 
musician.” Books, the reading and telling 
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of them, create a marvelously happy at- 
mosphere. They create, too, a bond of 
sympathy and understanding between 
mother and child which will never be lost. 

Books enlarge a child’s world. The 
experiences of childhood are so limited, 
and “the world is so new and all,” to quote 
Kipling. From the pictures in_ their 
books city children learn of the farm, and 
country-bred children of the city. They 
learn of the great industries of life, of wild 
animals and tame animals, of the mou- 
tains and the ocean, and of the people of 
distant lands. From listening to the tales 
contained in his books and in turn attempt- 
ing to repeat them, the child’s vocabulary 
is increased; so also is his ability to express 
himself and his thoughts; so also, and to a 
marked degree, is the interest taken in 
all he sees and hears wherever he happens 
to be; and, too, the power of the wonder- 
ful imaginative faculty which lies dormant 
in every child and which, if properly 
developed, so greatly enhances his daily 
happiness and his abilities along prac- 
tically every line of normal activity. 
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us read to them, they may form permanent friendships with the loveliest characters in the world. Let your boy 
city with Polly, the Old-Fashioned Girl, meet the White Rabbit with Alice, and learn gentle ways from Little Nell 


AND THEIR BOOKS 


Illustrated by Magtinel Wright Enright 


There are, too, the wonderful, lasting 
friendships to be formed with the children 
who live only in books and are recreated in 
theimaginary life and world of our children. 
Walter Taylor Field in his book, ‘‘Finger- 
posts to Children’s Reading,” says: “We 
spend much time in the search for suitable 
associates for our boys and girls. None of 
our neighbor’s children seem to us quite 
goodenough . . . yet there is a world into 
which children may enter and find noble 
companionship. It is the world of books. 
Let your boy escape for a time from the 
meanness of the boy across the street, and 
let him roam the woods with Hiawatha, 
sail the seas with Sinbad, build stockades 
with Crusoe, fight dragons with Jason, 
joust with Galahad; let him play at quoits 
with Odysseus, and at football with Tom 
Brown. These are playmates who will 
never quarrel with him or bully him, but 
from whom he will learn to be brave, self- 
reliant, manly, thoughtful of others, and 
straightforward, with his face toward the 
light. ‘Tell me what company thou 
keepest and I will tell thee what thou art.’ 


says the old Spanish proverb. The child 
who lives on terms of intimacy with such 
heroes as these can not fail to be strong 
and true.” 

Books, so brought into the life of a child, 
will not develop the so-called “bookish” 
child. The term has come greatly into 
disfavor in late years. One thinks of an 
anemic, undernourished, undeveloped child, 
an embryo bookworm or college grind. As 
a result some parents would exclude books 
entirely from the life of the child; would 
leave them to the school age and its re- 
quirements. Such opinions are but the 
natural result of the swinging of the pendu- 
lum away from the early teaching, the 
cramming, the overstimulation of mere 
babies during the eighteenth century, the 
system which made possible a Doctor 
Blimber and a Little Paul. Now we do 
not send children to school until they are 
six, and even then, in addition to their 
“three R’s,’’ we teach them to weave, to 
sew, to model, to draw, and to paint; we 
even teach them to play. One of the most 
valuable results of the swinging of the 
pendulum has been the realization of the 
value of play in the training and education 
of the child. We have got too far away 
from books, however. Because we have 
no desire to have our child read Latin 
before he is seven, because we do not even 
care to have him know his letters before he 
is three, it does not follow that it will be 
in any way detrimental to his general 
welfare to know and love Mother Goose or 
any of the other child classics that should 
occupy the nursery bookshelf. Because 
books are loved and enjoyed, it does not 
follow that they will dominate a child’s life, 
nor will they crowd out play or any of 
the other normal child activities. 

Mr. G. Stanley Hall, in his book, “The 
Psychology of Adolescence,”’ says that the 


average normal child will not be bookish. 
All physically healthy children are, or 
should be, happy, full of ready laughter and 
pranks, restless, and more or less disturbing 
to us with our busy, sedate, convention- 
alized years and attainments. It is to 
just such children as these, not altering or 
lessening in any way their energy, their 
vivacity, their radiant health and growth, 
that books will bring the greatest pleas- 
ure and benefit. 

Granted, however, a recognition of the 
value of books and the desire to make 
them a vital part of a child’s life, there 
remains the best way to bring this about 
and the necessity of definite knowledge 
regarding which books to select. 

Begin by buying as beautifully illus- 
trated a copy of Mother Goose as can be 
afforded, also a copy of Mother Goose 
rhymes set to music—they are even to be 
had on phonograph records—and begin 
showing baby the pictures and repeating 
the rhymes to him by the time he is a year 
old. Repeat the same one over and over. 
Sing one to him every time you go near him. 
I assume, of course, that he is a properly 
reared, properly fed baby, a kept-in-a-crib 
and a kept-in-a-pen sort of baby, a baby 
one holds in one’s arms only occasionally 
and for far too short periods, a baby one 
rocks and sings awake instead of to sleep. 
By the time he is two, he will be trying to 
repeat the rhymes himself and succeeding, 
too, though perhaps only mother and nurse 
will be able to understand; he will, more- 
over, by that time be deriving great 
pleasure from seeing pictures, and he will 
soon begin connecting the pictures in his 
Mother Goose book with their own partic- 
ular verses. Another year and he will be 
listening to stories, wonderfully interested, 
wanting to hear the same story over and 
over, repeating the (Continued on page 190) 
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CELEBRATED writer has said 
that biography is the only true 
history. This probably is true if 
the biographer has a sound judg- 

ment and a reasonable degree of informa- 
tion. The same remark could hardly be 
made of autobiography. I imagine that 
the living person is about the least quali- 
fied to write his own history. Nevertheless, 
the individual himself has a more complete 
knowledge of the events of his own life 
than any other person possibly can have. 
If he has a sound and discriminating judg- 
ment and a high conception of truth, the 
autobiography may become a valuable 
historical asset. Otherwise it may fall to 
the low plane of self-laudation. 

From this point of view, I may be par- 
doned for illustrating some of the ideas 
which I wish to convey in this article by a 
modest reference to myself. 

I consider it the greatest asset which 
has ever been active in my own career to 
have been the son of moral, intelligent, and 
physically perfect parents. I mean by the 
word “‘perfect”’, as perfect as circumstances 
permit. My forebears on my father’s side 
were Irish Protestants residing near Bel- 
fast. On my mother’s side they 
were Scotch - Presbyterians, 
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and a useful member of the community. 
Unfortunately, all children can not be 
descendants of an ancestry of this kind, 
but there is no reason why good morality, 
good intellectuality, and good discipline 
may not extend to all classes and kinds of 
citizens and all children be trained in 
habits of obedience, industry, and thrift. 

But before any such happy condition 
can be attained, I believe it will be neces- 
sary for the state to exercise control over 
marriage to a much greater degree than 
has yet been done. Mating of the human 
animal is based almost solely upon senti- 
mental principals. The true philosophy of 
life does not seek to obliterate sentiment. 
Its purpose is only to control and direct it. 
Nevertheless, it is the business of the state 
to inject a little common sense into matri- 
mony. I believe there is not a single state 
in the Union in which the consent of the 
Commonwealth to the proposed alliance 
does not have to be obtained. That consent 
has been primarily, up to the present time, 
based upon age as its chief requirement. 
In most cases, the fitness of the parties 
for matrimony is not further inquired into 
than to ascertain if parents are consenting 
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to the marriage of those that are minors 
But in the final analysis the state is not 
so much interested in the sentimental 
aspect of the matrimonial alliance as it js © 
in the kind of citizens which this alliance 7 
is likely to produce. Based upon the 
established principle that the state has a 
right to protect and perpetuate itself, an 
inquiry into the possibilities of the future 
citizens is entirely justified. This inquiry 
need not be pushed to any annoying ex- 
tent, but it should cover the moral and 
physical aspects of the future citizen. The 
welfare of the state does not depend alone 
upon the number of its inhabitants, but 
upon their character. Imbeciles, epilep- 
tics, syphilitics, and tuberculines are un- 
desirable. Therefore, the state has a right 
to limit their number, as far as possible. 
It may be well to summarize ‘briefly 
some of the important factors in securing 
the above result. The giving of a certifi- 
cate for a matrimonial alliance should be 
made more stringent. The age of the 
contracting parties and the consent of 
parents or guardians for minors should be 
required, and in addition thereto, a suit- 
able mental and physical examination. 
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made a step in this direction. 
The prejudice against such ex- 





and thoroughly imbued with 
the doctrinal principles of that 
favored race. I say “favored” 
because it is universally ac- 
knowledged that descendants 
of the Scotch and Irish Presby- 
terians, or Protestants in the 
general sense, in Great Britain, | 
and of the Huguenots of France, 
have always shown themselves 
to be a superior people. Not 
only are they a healthy race, 
long-lived, and industrious, but | 
their children have been 
brought up with strict discipline. | 

I need hardly refer here to the 
one great fault of the American- 
born child, namely, the failure 
to learn strict obedience to 
parent, teacher, and elder. This 
habit of strict obedience not 
only in worldly, but also in di- 
vine matters, was one of the 
characteristics of my own child- 
hood and that of my forebears. 
I was thus brought into the 
world with a good heritage phys- 
ically, mentally,.and morally. 
There is no excuse for a boy 
with such an ancestral line to go 
astray, become a vagabond, or 
fail to develop those character- 
istics of American manhood 








was a worth-while citizen. 


citizenship. 


the difference? 


it was pure. 


to the unfit. 


1200 VS 1400 


NE MAN married and had children. 
Of his descendants that have been 
studied, to the number of 1200, not one 
Most of them 
outraged the communities in which they 
| lived, either by offenses against morality 
or by deliberate crimes. 
1400 descendants have been studied. Of 
them, not one has been unworthy of his 
The places of public trust 
filled by them range all the way up to the 
Vice-Presidency, and in every instance 
they have honored the trust. What made 
In. the one case, the 
fountain-head was tainted; in the other 
In this article Dr. Wiley 


argues that it is the right—and the 
duty—of the state to examine candidates 
for matrimony and to forbid marriage 
Do you agree with him? 





Of another man 


amination should be gradually 
worn down by a propaganda 
directed toward securing better 
parents. It is not well to pass 
laws which can not be enforced 
and which do not command a 
popular approval. For that 
reason, all amendments to the 
present code of issuing matn- 
monial certificates should be 
gradual in character so as to 
command rather than .repel 
public approval. The various 
activities engaged in promoting 
the public welfare of the coun- 
try, including all the health 
officials of nation, state, and 
municipality, ought to be act- ; 
ively engaged in propaganda of , 
this kind. | 
If all the readers of Goon f 
HovsEKEEPING could have read 
the many letters which I have 
received from anxious mothers 
whose daughters were about to } 
be married, they beer 4 
eagerly join in promoting @/ 
sufficient protection. No one } 
but a mother can realize what 
it means to her daughter to get 
married. No one but a mother 
can so longingly and éagerly 
(Continued on page ey ' 
(The Question-Box ts on page o4 


Several states already. ‘have 
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which make one a good citizen 
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Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By James Swinnerton 
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COOKING FOR GIRLS AND DRUMMING FOR BOYS, 
(YOu'D THINK THIS DRUM WOULD BREAK ) 


MY! ISN’T THIS A GREAT BIG NOISE 
FOR ONE LITTLE BOW TO MAKE ? 
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JHE ROBERT CAT, CALLED WILD (WHICH IS UNFAIR). 

{S PROUD AND KIND AND ALWAYS ON-THE JOB, 

AND ONLY SNARLS AND SPITS AND CLAWS THE AIR, 

WHEN FOLKS WHO HARDLY KNOW HIM CALL HIM’ BOB 
== 


IS WINNERTON 
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THE +... TERRAPINS LOVES TO ROAM, 
HE TRAVELS THE DESERT FROM RIM TO RIM, 
YET NEVER LEAVES HIS HAPPY HOME 

BECAUSE IT’S FIXED RIGHT TIGHT To HIM. 
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, COPYRIGHT 1922 BY JAMES SWINNERTON 












The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


By Thomas B. Lamb 
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CUT OUT THIS SPACE 
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Paste the theater on heavy cardboard or bristol board before cutting the slits. Then paste the strips of film together as 
indicated or else cut off the ‘Paste here’ sections and mount on adhesive tape as suggested on the Discoveries page in the August issue 
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Good Houseckeeping’s 
roe AL Few e 


By Arnold Rosenthal 
AM the unbuilt house. 


Build me, therefore, into a home. 


Build me with loving hands, with eager heart. And build me for eternity. For 
as you build, so shall I stand—over you, ever protecting, day after day, under the 
sun and rain, in the long nights of snow and whirling wind. 


Build me to last. For I shall be your haven and your children’s haven and the 
haven of your children’s children. Build me strong—and beautiful. Let me set 
back from the road, a figure of repose, reflecting character without presumption, 
dignity without restraint. Let me express the good taste and integrity united in 
you who dwell inside. 


Clothe me in color that is in harmony with my surroundings. And let nature breathe 
its goodness wherever it may reach. The protection of trees, the affection of vines, 
and the warm smile of flowers—these things I need in abundance. 


And then, let the friendly welcome of the latch-string trace its joyous way through 
the line and color of every room. Let me have sunshine and light and laughter. 


Build me to live in. Make of me no museum for carefully guarded antiquities. 
Let my furniture be used: no furniture can be beautiful or good without being 
useful. And do not fill me up at once. There is time; there is always the future. 


Arrange each room, rather, around a few pieces of fine furniture, adding gradually 
wit: the advance of years. And so, no piece of furniture need ever be dumped on 
the trash heap or relegated shamefully to the attic. Such furniture will grow old 
gracefully. It will become a prized possession to be handed down, like me, to 
future generations in the secure knowledge that it will prove a magnificent legacy. 


I will influence you. I will stimulate you. I will help you to be successful. I will 
bring out the best that isin you. I will be your home. Your children will be born 
here, will grow up here, will live their happy days with me. I will be an inviolate 
possession; beyond my doors no one can come save those you desire. I will be an 
inextricable part of your memories, swinging with you along the arc of time. 


Build me now while the years are young—while we both can be happy and useful 
members of a fine community. Build me for your own good, for the good of your 
family, for the good of the nation. 

The Creed of our Studio of 
FURNISHINGS azxd DECORATIONS 
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FOUNTAIN FROM ERKINS STUDIO 


THE STUDIO SERIES 
The Studio Series, telling just 
how we achieved our effects, and 
how to meet your special problems 
in furnishing rooms of a similar 
character, going into the question 
of arrangement, floor treatments, 
window treatments, etc., may be 
purchased from Good Housekee p- 
ing Department of Furnishings 
and Decorations for twenty-five 
cents each. 
No. 1. The furnishing of the 
Library or Living-Room 
No. 2. The Sitting-Room or 
General Living Room 
No. 3. TheSun Parlor or Porch 
34 
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With the coming of summer, the studio became a trellised sun 
parlor with fine reed furniture and a softly-playing fountain 


The Story om 
of Furnishings 


By Helen Koues, 


Makers of fine furniture realize that only by reawakening the spirit of 
craftsmanship, can they recapture the perfection of the past. In the 
studio, library, or living-room, fine pieces of early English inspiration 
demonstrated at what perfection the art of reproduction has arrived 
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RUG FROM SHOEMAKER 
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and Decoration 
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ERE is the story of the Studio 
we have built for you. Just as 
Good Housekeeping Institute 
serves you in a direct, practical 
way through its Department of Cookery 
and of Household Engineering, so the 
Studio of Furnishings and Decorations will 
help you in giving your home that sense 
of comfort, beauty, and repose which will 
make it the fitting background of your 
daily life. 

Making such a background lies not in 
the mere buying of furniture, hangings, 
and rugs, but in the ideal which is back of 
such buying. ‘“Comfort—beauty—repose”’ 
—they are seldom haphazard things, but 
rather the result of knowledge, a gift of 
expression, or a directed plan. 

_ And this plan—this ideal—what should 
it be? This we tell you in our creed of home- 
making, which is on the previous paze— 

Build me with eager hands, with eager 
heart. _ And build me for eternity—build 
me to live in. Arrange each room around 
a few pieces of fine furniture, adding grad- 
ually with the advance of years.” This 
and more we say to the women all over the 
country who write us in response to the 
articles on Interior Decoration, asking for 
advice of every sort. And to add to this 
advice, a practical service, right here in our 
Publication building we have made a room 
of nice proportions—17x21—with wood- 
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ed floor, into a Studio, 
where now a room of one 
sort, now a room of an- 
other, may be arranged. 
In this practical way we 
can, in pictures, show 
you what you yourself 
may do, as all that goes 
into the making of these 
rooms is fine, American- 
made product, which 
you can purchase in 
town or country alike. 

To do this—to give 
you the actual, the real, 
rather than a lovely, 
but perhaps unattain- 
able picture—we are 
asking manufacturers of 
trustworthy, finely- 
made products of all 
that pertains to the fur- 
nishing of your home to cooperate with us. 
To makers of fine furniture, fine rugs, fine 
draperies, etc., we suggest that they exhibit 
in our Studio some article or articles which 
will be in keeping with the room we are 
then assembling. . We select the furniture, 
the rug, the lamp, which will be in har- 
mony with one another, and make a room 
which you may follow in part or whole, 
if you so desire. In this manner we work 


paneled walls and paint- 


distribution 
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CHAIR FROM KARPEN 


A living-room showing furniture of different types 
and periods 
whole formed our second exhibit, 


pleasantly molded into a harmonious 
and the happy 


of color was a_ delightful feature 


out in a practical way not only the accepted 
ideas of furnishing and decoration, but 
some new idea and some different color 
scheme which you may find helpful. 

In the pas: few months, three different 
rooms have been assembled. Here are the 
pictures for you to see for yourself what 
we are doing. Here is the same room, 
arranged in three different ways, with 2 
different motif (Continued on page 157) 
















LD Margaret Tudor saw the boat 

‘cross the streak of moonlight, 

* but she said nothing and, drawing 

the curtain across the window, 

went on laying out their rough supper. 

She knew very well whence the boat came 

and ‘what ‘the tide was like that swept out 

toward: the Iron Rocks, but a white, still 

anger. burned behind her silence. She 

looked toward the man brooding over the 

fire as a tigress might look toward a 

wounded cub, and when uncertain, drag- 

ging steps sounded on the stony path out- 

side, she faced the door, the sunken eyes 

pitiless, the mouth set in implacable 
severity. 

Owen Tudor had risen and swung round. 
It was as though he knew. And when the 
door opened, yielding to a weak, fumbling 
hand, he still stood there like a man 
bewitched. 

So for a moment they gazed at each 
other, and what passed between them in 
that long, steady gaze they themselves 
hardly knew. But the next instant he had 
sprung toward her, had thrust aside with 
the unconscious ruthlessness of passion the 
claw-like hand outstretched to hold him 
back, had seized her in his arms, and held 
her against his. breast. She sagged. He 
felt the whole weight of her against him. 
The wind-had blown her black hair about 
her face.* The cloak had fallen from her, 
revealing an outraging gorgeousness that 
tore a cry of scorn andiprotest from the 
watching figure! ~: ' 

“Owen—let be— For shame! Remem- 
ber—another man’s wife. Shame on you 
—on her!’’* 

He laughed out loud, like a man beside 
himself. “It’s Eirien. What does it 
matter? My dear—my dear—” 

He half carried her to the fireside and 
set her down and knelt beside her, kissing 
her hands. Her eyes half opened, rested 
upon him with an exhausted’ wonder which 
brightened slowly, kindling to an exultant 
happiness. 

“You’re not angry any more? You did 
understand?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t care. What 
does it matter? You’re here. I’ve suffered 
so. I'll believe—believe everything—for- 
get everything. I can’t judge any more. 
We belong to each other. Nothing you 
have done can alter that.” 

“Owen—my son—you’re mad. 
wickedness is this?” 

“Let be, mother. Let be—If you hadn’t 
come, I’d have gone mad—hating you— 
condemning you—while my heart asked 
for you. Did you know? Why did you 
come—how did you come?” 

Kara the bay.” 


What 


A complete story in itself—and a magnificent one 
—is this concluding instalment of a great serial 


T he 


Inheritors: 


By L. ee Wy 


I/lustrated by 
Walt Louderback 


~_ “Alone?” 

“There was no one else.” 

“You risked your life. If I had known 
—thank God—if anything had happened 
—if I. had never had the chance to ask 
forgiveness—”’ 

“You did remember, then?” 

“T remembered that I loved you—more 
than pride—more than understanding.” 

She leaned against him, gentle as an 
exhausted child, smoothing his cheek. 
“The promise—don’t you remember that? 
‘Before everything else.’ I was angry 
because you didn’t remember—even be- 
cause you had thought only of our faith- 
fulness to each other. But afterward I 
couldn’t bear it that you should think so 
cruelly of me. ‘Pencarreg—before every- 
thing else.’ Don’t you remember now?” 

“Eirien,” he whispered. 

“It’s mine,” she said proudly. “It will 
be yours, Owen. We lost it. We were 
driven out. But I won it back. I couldn’t 
fight like a man—as your father did—as 
our people did. I was only a girl. One 
doesn’t fight any more now. One bargains, 
Owen. And I could pay the price for it.” 

He stood up, leaning against the high 
shelf over the fireplace for support. Old 
Margaret Tudor, too, had grown still, her 
gnarled hands pressed against her sunken 
breast in an unconscious gesture of tense 
listening, 

“T did lie to you,” she went on with the 
same simplicity. “I didn’t tell you that 


’ grand-dad died of hunger and broken heart. 


We never had enough to eat, Owen. If I 
had told you that, you would have come 
home. I didn’t tell you that I earned my 
living like that—dancing every night. I 
couldn’t dance ‘much either, Owen. But 


‘ they said I was pretty, and that was all 


that mattered. You wouldn’t have under- 


:.stood—that it wasn’t me—not the real me. 


You would have been ashamed, wouldn’t 
you? And then, when I learned that 
‘things had gone badly with you, I met Kit, 
and it seemed like the finger of God point- 
ing. I-saw the way clear. I—I married 
him, Owen, and Pencarreg was his gift 
to me—and—and it was my revenge, too.” 
Color rushed up into her cheeks—like 
the after-glow of an old anger. “I saw 
myself coming back, driving out that man 
who had killed my grandfather. I was 
always imagining the scene—his fury—his 
helplessness. I meant to drive him out as 
he had driven us out—and then—then, 
when it happened, Owen, I was sorry.” 
The fire was gone. She began to tremble, 
and the tears came—slow, heavy tears 
that rolled unheeded down her cheeks on 
to her clenched hands. But still he stood 
away from her. The deadly simplicity 
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Author of “Children of Storm,” “Release,” etc. 
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with which she had followed her. course 
overwhelmed him with pain and hort 
He said brokenly: a 

“It was my fault—my dear, my poor 
love. I. set you the wrong standard— 
earth and stone above flesh and ‘ee 






“Flesh and blood,” she whispered. ..“Yeg. 
that’s it, Owen—flesh and blood. I didn’t - 
know what it meant—to strike a“man 
down—to marry some one who loved you 
—who was always crying for you to love” 
him.” way 

She stood up, as though stung by 
unendurable memories. A kind of wild, | 
hunted despair was in her eyes. “Owen 
Owen—he’s been decent—in his way, He 
forgave when he saw what I’d done, He 
saw—a kind of justice. He thought—in- 
time—I’d come to care—and I can’t—E 
can’t—it grows worse. And now he drinks 
—more and more—to forget.” if 

“It’s finished,” he said harshly. “You~ 
were a child. You didn’t know what ‘you © 
were doing. It can’t go on. It is intoler- © 
able that we should suffer forever.” 

“Owen, if I go back now, it’s got to'go 
on. I shall be tied. There are bonds one 
can’t break.” 

“You shan’t. You belong here—to me, 
We'll go away from here to-night—to the 
other end of the earth if need be.” 

They were drawing nearer to each other 
like a man and woman who have become 
oblivious to everything but themselves” 
and their own dire need. Then Margaret 
Tudor spoke. Her old, thin voice sounded * 
with a cold authority in the suffocating» 
silence. a 

“You have done what you have done, — 
Eirien Kershaw: It is not for me to say 
that it was well or ill done. But you” 
have set out on your road, and.you will” 
not. turn back. I am a simple woman. - 1 
have no learning. But'I know one thing. 
Pencarreg is just an old house—and our. 
people were just human beings—and if we 
are proud and set up about ourselves, it 
is for something else. I did hear your 
father say, Owen, that the Tudors were 
often mad and bad, but that they kept 
their bargains, whether they were made - 
with God or man, to the last letter.” 3 

And so she stood between them like an 
old, strong sword. 


II 


‘THEY said good-by to each other in 
the black shadow of the Chapel, but 
they did not so much as touch each other's 
hands. 

“You were right, Owen. It is for us to 
go. We have no place here. I shall tell 
Kit that he and I must start afresh 
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QWEN said brokenly: “It was my fault—my dear, my poor love. I set you the wrong 

standard—earth and stone above flesh and blood.” ‘‘Flesh and blood,” she whispered. 
“Yes, that’s it, Owen—flesh and blood. I didn’t know what it meant—to strike a man 
down—to marry some one who loved you—who was always crying for you to love him” 



























together in a new country. 
And then you will come back 
—come home.” 

He shook his head. “You 
ask toe much, Eirien. There 
are things one can’t—can’t 
accept—intolerable sacrifice.” 

“Then it will have been for 
nothing.” 

“T don’t know,” he answered 
somberly. “I don’t know. I 
can’t tell now; it’s too near.” 

“God bless you, anyway.” 

“And you,” he muttered, 
turning from her. 

So she climbed up the steep, 
black gully alone, tearing her 
thin-shod feet on the sharp 
rocks, and came at last to the 
room where Kit Kershaw still 
lay sunken in a heavy stupor. 
But when she entered, he stood 
up, as though he had been gal- 
vanized, gaping at her incred* 
lously, disheveled; - drink-sou - 
den. Old Kershaw’s eyes, too, 
were fixed on her, and they were 
pitifully like those of a child 
who is afraid. 

“You—you*ve. come back?” 

“Yes.” She came and stood 
between them, and there was an 
air of quiet about her as though 
she were only half-conscious. 
“T didn’t mean to come back. I 
ran away, Kit. But it’s all right 
now. I’ve come back because 
I’m sorry—dreadful sorry for 
what I’ve done. I hope—it’s 
really all that matters now— 
that one day you will both 
forgive.” 

She drew closer to old Ker- 
shaw and made as though she 
would have laid her hand on his 
helpless one, but drew back 
humbly, as though she did not 
want to take advantage of his 
powerlessness. 

“You broke my grandfather’s 
heart, Mr. Kershaw. I used to 
think you’d killed him. And so 
I struck back at you with allmy might. 
I think neither of us understood—what 
it was we did—and that perhaps you, 
too—are sorry.” 

His eyes gave her no answer. They 
were fixed on her with a starving eagerness, 

as though they knew that there was more 
to come. 

His son broke out stammeringly: 
“You'd better have stayed away. There’s 
nothing here—for you—for either of us. 
It’s all over. The sight of me makes you 
sick—do you think that I can stand that? 
I’m human, too.” 

“We must begin again, Kit.” 

“We never began,” he flung back. 
“There was never anything between us 
but your contempt of me—of my kind. 
There never will be.” 

“There is. That’s what—what I ran 
away from—what I came back to give 
you.” 

“What do you mean? I don’t under- 


stand. I’m drunk stupid—if you want 
to know. What you are talking about?” 

“Our.son,”’ she said. 

He went white. An extraordinary look 
came into the foolish, wretched face. He 
faltered: ‘Our son—what—what are you 
saying? Eirien—you talk as though—as 
though you knew.” 

She rested her wide-open eyes on him 
an instant. “I think I do. It would be 
only just. You both longed for it so. 
And I’ve done you so much harm. It’s 
only fair.” 

A sound broke through the silence— 
strange, unearthly, like a voice tearing its 
way free out of a tomb. Old Kershaw’s 
eyes were fixed on her, and suddenly she 
flung herself down beside him, her hands 
clasped, pleading against hope and reason 
for a sign. 

“Oh, you’d forgive too, then, wouldn’t 
you? Your grandson—a Kershaw to 
carry on.” 


They watched. There was no move 
ment. Yet there was something new 
behind that immobility—a stupendous 
effort—a resurrection. The tears were on 
the harsh, furrowed cheeks. And slowly, 


like a man who gropes in the dark, he § 


raised his hand and rested it upon her 
shoulder. 


Bit 


HE sun shone, but to the southeast 
there was a queer light. It was as 
though in the far distance an army were 
gathering itself in dust and tumult. Owen 
Tudor had come upon Evans at the head 
of the Gap, and he spoke hurriedly, with 
a harsh authority. 
“What boat is that making for Gull 
Island?” 
Will Evans scowled a defiance. Then 
suddenly a new thought came to 
He answered suavely, “Mr. Kit Kershaw 
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down—to marry some one who loved you-—-who was always Cryilg tor you sv ees toes 


Even now Kit Kershaw shook with fear. He wanted tocry out toGod tosave him—him at any rate. 
And they were not afraid at all. They turned quiet faces to the end, as others had done before them 


with wife and party, Mr. Owen Tudor.” 

“T said, what boat is that?” 

“The motor-launch.”’ 

“How many on board her?” 

“A rough twenty.” 

“Who’s sailing her?” 

“There’s no one ‘sailing’ her, Mr. Tudor. 
There’s Mr. Kit’s engineer who runs the 
launch.” 

“Not a sailor among them. I thought 
not. No one who knew anything would 
have set out with a sky like that. There’s 
a hurricane coming up.” 

“Lo ks like it, doesn’t it, Mr. Tudor?” 

Even as he spoke a gust of wind 
thvew itself against them. It was gone 
instantly, leaving a hush of dread ex- 
pectancy. 

Tudor swung round. “You knew,” he 
said. “Did you warn them?” 

. “Me? I don’t interfere.” He rubbed 

is face, grinning wickedly. “I warned 
Mr. Kershaw once. I don’t do it twice.” 


Suddenly he exploded into a shrill rage. 
“They can go to their death, the lot of 
them—and you too, Owen Tudor.” 

“You rat—you treacherous little rat!’ 

Evans screamed after him—a confused 
and senseless medley of curses—but Tudor 
was already running down the Gap. A 
fresh wind had risen, and caught the words 
and swung them round in the heart of a 
playful whirlpool. Then silence and empti- 
ness again and quiet sunlight. 


IV 


EAR had come. It came among them 

as silently as a specter. They had 
been laughing and joking over the rem- 
nants of the feast, and then suddenly they 
had broken off, looking at one another. 
What had happened they hardly knew. 
A queer, coppery shadow had drifted 
between them and the sunlight. There 
was a swish of water like the backwash 


from some vessel, and then a boom from 
a hidden cave 

“Kit, we ought never to have come.” 

Eirien spoke in an undertone, and he rose 
dazedly to his feet. He had not meant to 
drink. He had meant to begin all over 
again, but the joy he was hugging secretly 
to his heart had been too much for him. 
He tried to laugh, looking at her with his 
maudlin, awful tenderness. 

“All right. Better be getting along, if 
you say so.” 

They hurried. Though they began to 
talk again, it was to cover a mounting 
panic. The land, which had seemed only 
a hand’s breadth away from them an 
hour ago, had vanished. The sea that had 
lain about them like a shimmering carpet 
was lifting itself in long, dangerous un- 
dulations like that of a monster goaded to 
wakefulness. There were strange move- 
ments in the yellow air. The engineer set 
his engines going (Continued on page 180) 
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The Daytime Silhouette is Straight, for Evening 


ARMANDE MAGUY 


HE most important event in the 
fashion world is the the first show- 
ing of the Winter models, and this 
year they have been more eagerly 

looked forward to than for many seasons 
ast. 

After a long period of unsophisticated 
fashions we have come again to the place 
where clothes take on a new importance 
of line, a change that will be welcomed 
by most women who are distinctly tired 
of the ‘‘flapper” type of dressing. 


Two Distinct Silhouettes 
There are subtle changes of silhouette, 
and as usual there are one or two distinct 
silhouettes that will find favor. Chief 
among these are the “picture frocks” with 
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The Persian influence so marked this season is 
exemplified by this turban of old rose velvet draped 
with rose and silver ribbon to which old 
rose ostrich plumes add an air of majesty 


The coat that manages to combine a hint of a 
circular cape is assured success. This model of 
taupe fur is girdled with silver ribbon which 
also trims the charming taupe fur toque 
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the wide billowing skirts of the Ren- 


aissance or the Moyenage, and the slender . 


draped frocks that confine the hips very 
closely. Many of the new frocks of this 
latter type draw the skirt tightly across 
the back and hips, resulting in shallow 
folds of drapery—mere slight wrinkles— 
which are caught by a buckle or other 
ornament in front. The girdle is dispensed 
with, the top of the skirt marking the nor- 
mal waistline. In the back the corsage 
blouses a trifle over the very tight flat 
skirt, which has the effect of being buckled 
across the straight front frock panel. 

A typical example of this type of frock 
is sketched at the top of page 42. It is 
designed by the new firm of Philippe et 
Gaston whose name you will from now on 
grow very familiar with, in these pages, 
for their creations achieved a distinct 
success in their first showing in Paris. 


ARMANDE MAGUY 


Drapery is in every salon, particularly 
the type of moulding drapery that is 
arranged about the hips, but some frocks 
are draped from the shoulders or on one 
side only with smart effect. 


Seen At the Openings 

The most distinctive features of the 
mode as indicated by the great houses, 
show that Lanvin has taken inspiration 
from the Italian Renaissance. The bodices 
are long and smooth, girdled at the waist- 
line, and the sleeves embody the same 
characteristics, being long and fitted with 
ruffles falling over the hands. Another 
interesting feature is the bertha which 
Lanvin uses on all types of frocks, both for 
daytime and evening wear. 


A scarlet ibis wing tipped with black swoops 
down to the shoulder from the edge of the straight 
brim of a hat of Tele de negre velvet whose = 
crown charmingly draped softens the eff 
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GERMAINE 


Deceixing but very smart is the coat above, which gives 
the impression of a coat and skirt. Composed entirely the dressy type of suit. 
of bunds of Kolinsky fur on a crépe dé Chine 
foundation it has a charmingly soft draping quality 


The skirt that brings its draping forward in the world 
is the newest thing. This suit of blue velours de laine 
with blue silk embroidery “in graduated oblongs has 
a short coat with collar and cuffs of castor fur 
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The Parisian has a penchant for the short coat for 


This Paul Caret model of 


gray velours de laine introduces box plaits stitched 
with gray silk on collar, cuffs, sleeves and_ skirt 
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Paul Poiret’s collection also shows a 
picturesque influence, perhaps leaning a 
little more to the Moyenage of the Crusade 
period. All the beautiful copper shades 
varying from orange to deepest brown, 
which are very lovely. 

Molyneux favors the other silhouette— 
the draped slender style, particularly for 
evening gowns, that mostly carry little 
panel trains, and the straight line for day- 
time wear. Molyneux features strongly 
the three piece suit, and most of his models 
show the straight hip length coat over a 
straight dress. 

Philippe et Gaston whose hip moulding 
gowns are already referred to frequently 
use the godet sewed on its inner side to 
achieve the slender line while giving the 
effect of drapery. If these tightly draped 
frocks are extensively worn we can look 
to the renewed vogue of the large ostrich 
feather fan, as most of the frocks of this 
type were shown with fans. This is typical 
of the French appreciation of detail, for 
the large fan supplies just the right accent. 


The Three Piece Suit is Favored 


Jeanne Halle whose models are for the 
most part very youthful in type, also 


Many daytime gowns show a touch of silver. 
This broadcloth coat dress with banding of 
baby. lamb ‘on collar and cuffs has a strip of 
silver galon down the front and on pockets 


PHILIPP ET GASTON 


Fashion divides her favors between the bouffant 
mode of the Second Empire and the draped hip- 
moulding type of gown shown above. Gown of 
black satin has the new inner edge front godets 


favors the straight silhouette and the 
three piece suit. Coats for daytime wear 
are long, but for evening wear the Cape 
still holds first place. 

Madeleine et Madeleine’s draped 
gowns savor somewhat of the Greek, and 
for the most part the waistline is low with 
the exception of simple daytime frocks, 

Drecoll shows three distinct silhouettes, 
chief among which is the smooth, drape 
over the front caught into a Watteau pleat 
at the back. The draped silhouette is the 
second, while the third is a straight foun- 
dation with circular peplum. In materis]s 
we may look for a strong preference fox 
velvet in both black and: colors. 


The Circular Tendency 


The circular tendency is very distinct 
throughout the openings. Sometimes it is 
only a hint, at others very distinct. Char- 
lotte is particularly partial to the circular 
effect which she achieves by circular panels 
and one sided circular flares. This is very 
noticeable in the afternoon gowns. Lucile 
also strongly favors the circular and in- 
clines towards the normal waistline. 

Jenny, whose styles always have a very 
distinct influence on the mode favors the 


The new circular. ruffle and fitted sleeve with 
drape is seen on the broadcloth frock center. 
Germaine model of ‘castor cheviot ~ser 
is trimmed with rows of silk stitching 
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GERMAINE 


The normal waist-line of this frock ‘of black 
velvet gouffré draws attention to itself by a 
girdle of carved wooden beads in beige and black. 
Flat box plaits appear on the  overskirt 


Evening gown above conveys a chic simplicity 
im spite of the brilliance of its-fabrics of gold 
issue trimmed with ‘alternating rows of 
gold and silver lace. Kolinsky band in front 


ROLANDE 


Evening Gowns Have Softly Fitted 


Bodices and Full Shirts 


plain back and the circular front, and in- 
troduces some very, interesting changes 
in necklines, many of them high and de- 
tachable, and one :shows a sailor collar 
effect. elongated to fall to the, hips. 

Sleeves have never been so interesting or 
so varied. Beer sponsors the tight-fitted 
sleeves with a straight wing-like piece 
attached: Premet’s sleeves are also long 
and fitted. Worth’s sleeves are made 
with ‘tight wrists: widening at the elbow. 

Nearly all the designers. show a large 
number of models in brown and all its 
shades, Jenny also introducing brick tones 
and a good deal ‘of navy*blue. Lanvin, 
however, strongly favors viclet, sometimes 
combining it with black for day wear, and 
some greens. Persian designs and colors 
are distinctly present in many collections, 
notably Molyneux, and Worth also favors 
patterned fabrics. . Premet shows green and 
maroon while Made’eine et Madeleine 
show a predominance of black and navy for 
day wear. Callot Soeurs who favor the 
raised waist-line, with some gowns almost 
Empire in effect, have several evening 
gowns of yellow velvet, while many of the 
day frocks have a suggestion of Persian de- 
signs and some are of cross-barred fabrics. 






YTEB 


In tune with the “brilliance of the season is a 
black. velvet afternoon frock with gold lace 
ruffles on the ;interesting close fitting sleeves 
that follow the mode of flaring above the cuff 


The moulded ‘bodice and the long bouffant skirt 
of the gown of metal, brocaded in rich brilliant 
colors, is typical of the season. Scallops of 
gold lace at the shoulder and around the hem 
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The Winter .Mode 


Favors the New 


Long Sleeve 


Simplicity reaches artistic perfection 
in this gown of finely-plaited crépe 
satin with the new bertha collar 
and wrist frills of plaited organdy 


CALLOT 


LANVIN 


Straight from the Second Empire 
comes this delightful evening gown of 
blue taffeta, that has a white pond 
encrusted with a design of pearls 


Chic Paris is peasant-garbed, as the 
red chiffon frock below testifies? 
The bodice of black velvet~ flaunts 
wide, chiffon sleeves to match the shit 





Flowing, draped sleeves are the chief A black velvet wrap. has a delight- 
feature of this afternoon dress of j fully different air by reason of nar- 
; BN row bands of silver that aliernate 


velvet in that soft, shimmering tone 
best described as “‘silver taupe” with kolinsky in collar and cuffs 


The hip-length coat will be very 
smart for daytime wear this season. 
This charming model is of seal skin 
cleverly combined with caracul 


Velvet.is Fashion's 
Winter Fabric 
de Luxe 


MODELS FROM KURZMAN 





The adjustment of the veil, the perfect fitiin 
of the hat, and the meat  arrangeme 
of the hair are inseparable from good dressin, 


The Well Groomed Woman—by the Perfection of Detail and 


Appropriateness of Costume You Will Know Her 


A ppro priate- 
nessisthekeyto 
all good dress- 
ing. The wo- 
man who pre- 
sents a trim 
appearance on 
all occasions 


preparing fora 
rainy day with 
the same care 
as for a formal 
party is truly 
well groomed 


O be well-dressed is not a matter of 
money but of taste, time, and 
attention to detail. Many women 
who have not much money to 

spend on clothes make the mistake of 
thinking that if they had plenty of money 
and could go to a good dressmaker they 
would be well-dressed. It would depend 
entirely upon the woman, whether it was 
said of her, “She has expensive clothes” 
or “She’s a smartly dressed woman.” I 
have seen many a rich woman come away 
from the best of dressmakers expensively 
but poorly dressed—and many another 
whose clothes were made at home, or who 
picked up a dress iere and there at a sale, 
who was always well-dressed. 

To be well-dressed on the largest or the 
smallest income takes time, taste, and not 
only the buying of the right clothes but, 


once bought, wearing them with an air of 
distinction. It is not always easy to analyze 
just what it is that makes one woman 
stand out in a group as the best-dressed 
among them, when all are rather well- 
dressed. But there are a few main points 
which undoubtedly play a very important 
part. One is the careful grooming of the 
woman herself. Grooming isa matter of 
constant care. If you would have your 
hair look well for a particular occasion, it 
cannot be accomplished by taking great 
pains with it at the moment. It must be 
cared for every day of your life—washed, 
brushed, curled if need be, and arranged. 
The arrangement of the hair is very im- 
portant, and is a part of us which responds 
to care more effectively than anything else. 
A woman who does not do her hair well 
every day that she lives can seldom do it 
well for a particular occasion. It is all 
important to choose a style of hair-dressing, 
in the prevailing mode, which is becoming 
to you. Learn to follow the arrangement 
you choose, and then follow it carefully 
day after day. 

Just so, your skin, the care of your 
hands, the poise of your body, the grace 
of your carriage—are matters of constant 
care, which become habit. As in every 
other branch of life, no real success is at- 
tained without untiring energy and atten- 
tion to the subject. Ifa woman would be 
charming, she must do the things which 
make her charming. If she would be 
well-groomed, she must give the daily care 
that accomplishes it. If she would be 
well-dressed, she must choose her clothes, 
not haphazardly, but with the same care 
that she would give to any other under- 
taking in which she hoped to succeed. 
There are women, of course, who think 
that clothes are too muth trouble to be 
given this thought. There should, of 
course, be proportion in all things, and I 
am not advocating the neglect of any of the 
duties of life or the accomplishment of 
worth while things, to give undue time to 
clothes. But since clothes play a very 
important part in the personality which a 
woman presents to the world, she should 
give time enough to the subject to make 


herself as attractive as she knows how to, 
I would not wish to have the charge of 
frivolity laid at my door, but when I say 
to women, that I sincerely believe that the 
care of their appearance has much to do 
with their success in life, I am not making 
an over-statement. 

Consciously or unconsciously a well- 
dressed—not over-dressed—woman, 
pleases the average person who sees her, 
before she even speaks. This brings us 
to the first law for the well-dressed wo- 


man—to be appropriately dressed for § 


the occasion. The second law is 
immaculate care of the person and 
clothes. The third is to follow the 
fashions wisely but not too well. The 


The tweed cos- 
tume with neat 
felt hat, low 
heeled shoes 
and plain 
stockings is the 
ideal country 
costume that 
usage has made 
smart for in- 
formal town 
wear or for the 
well-dressed 
business woman 
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The perfection of detail that chooses the right shoe, 
and differentiates between the occasion on which 
to carry the smart shopping-bag or the dainty bead 
purse is the real secret of successful dressing 
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fourth, the wearing of clothes with dis- 
tinction—which is partly the carriage of 
the body. Fifth, the wise selection of 
color. 

One of the greatest sins of the average 
American woman is that she does not know 
the meaning of the appropriateness of 
dress. On a rainy day she wears a fancy 
dress, instead of a neat rain-coat, heavy 
shoes, and a simple hat. In the morning, 
if at home, her dress should be of the 
plainest. If traveling, attending meetings, 
or shopping, a tailored dress or a tailored 
suit, with tailored hat, plain shoes, stock- 
ings, shopping bag, and dark gloves are the 
appropriate costume. If in a business 
office—instead of the fancy clothes, the 
silk and embroidered dresses, the sweaters, 
that are worn, a plain dress or a shirtwaist 
and skirt would be the appropriate thing 
towear. It may be becoming—it may be 
in the latest style—but it should be appro- 
priate for the working hours of the day— 
hot a fancy silk dress that a woman of 
fashion would wear to a luncheon or tea, 
nor the sports clothes that a woman living 
in the country would wear for golf or ten- 
nis. Strangely enough, the woman in the 
office does not realize that the really well- 
dressed woman of fashion wears plain 
clothes in the morning, at her charity meet- 
ings, when she travels or when she shops. 
The tweed suit, which was at first used for 
the country alone, has found a place for 













Though. fashion should not 
be woman’s sole mentor she is 
well to note tts whims, for by 
such details as the fastening 
of a cuff or the twist of a 
girdle may we bring the 
frocks of yesterday into 
the forefront of the mode 


use in town, for shopping, and the less 
formal occasions. With a shirtwaist and 
correct hat, it could appropriately find its 
place in the office. But, it is still the 
favorite costume of the country. 

In dressing for the street, the putting on 
of a veil, making sure that no stray lock 
of hair is either over the eyes or falling 
below the ears, has much to.do with the 
appearance of the head and shoulders. 
That the seam of the stocking is in the 
center of the leg, that the heels of the shoes 
are level, and that the shoes are clean and 
in good condition. Gloves and shopping- 
bag which are shabby, in poor taste, or bad 
colors, will destroy an otherwise attractive 





Evening fashions offer woman the chance to be 
picturesque in her own individual way. Though 
her coiffure should be in the spirit of the prevailing 
mode, tt should be adapted to suit her personality 





costume. ‘Too much stress cannot be laid 
upon these details. 

Just as a volume could be written on the 
pose of the hat on the head, it is important 
that your hat be fitted to your head-size. 
If it does not fit, it cannot but slip out of 
place at the first breeze. 

In dressing for the formal occasions f 
life, such as luncheons, card-parties, teas, 
dinners, and balls, there is a nice distinc- 
tion as to the character of dress worn. At 
women’s luncheons a rather simple dress 
of cloth—or in the Spring, silk—with hat to 
match in style, and possibly in color, is 
correct, worn under a separate wrap or a 
a fur coat. For the restaurants in the 
smaller towns throughout the country, 
the crépe de chine dress with oval neck- 
line, high back and front, and a hat, is 
most frequently worn. In New York, in 
the larger restaurants, evening dress 
without a hat is correct. Many well- 
dressed women make the distinction, 
however—unless the occasion is a formal 
one—of wearing the type of evening dress 
which shows the higher, bateau neck-line. 

It is quite impossible to have a well- 
dressed appearance, unless clothes are 
properly cared for. It takes but a minute 
to put them on a hanger—and but little 
time or money, to have them kept pressed 
and in order, but the result which it 

brings to the appearance is far greater 
than is realized. (Continued on page 173) 
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CORSETS 


Know Yourse/, 


AND. THE 


MODE 


Make the Best of Your Good Lines 


But Do Not. Fail to Correct Your Defects - 


ONTRARY to popular conception, 
vanity is woman’s greatest handi- 
cap in achieving beauty, for 
Vanity is quite blind. She is 

blind with the hopeless kind of blindness 
that would not see if she could, and resents 
anyone trying to cure her. In fact she 
often persuades herself that because you 
do not see as she thinks you should, it is 
you who are in need of aid. Sometimes, 
however, “Proper Pride” is mistaken for 
Vanity, for there are some people who 
would persuade us that “Proper Pride” 
is concerned only with the tangible things 
of the world like sterling worth and paying 
one’s bills, and is supposed to have noth- 
ing to do with all the little daintinesses 
and femininities that are so important a 
part of womanly charm. But “Proper 
Pride” and ‘“The Clear Eyes of Truth” are 
on very good terms and their alliance is 
half the battle to the attainment of that 
beauty that every true woman covets. 

We all know the middle aged fluffy 
blonde who still wears frilled blue organdies 
because she “‘always looked well in that 
kind of thing,” and the girl with the long 
slim feet who insists on wearing shoes 
that are so long and so slim that their 
beauty is lost in their exaggeration; and 
the woman with the short heavy legs who 
will wear light colored stockings con- 
trasting with her shoes because she has 
admired them on someone else. One could 
go on endlessly pointing out the crimes 
of a blind Vanity that refuses to look 
facts in the face. 


The Secret of Success—Know Yourself 


But the wise woman who has made up 
her mind to make the best of herself, does 
it not by closing her eyes to her defects 
but by bringing them out into the open 
and fighting them. 

No branch of beauty is so worth while 
and so readily repays study as that of 
line, and it is a melancholy fact that it is 
a branch of which few women have any 
appreciation, otherwise they would never 
allow the beautiful lines of the body to be 
distorted and ruined by the wrong corset 
or what is far worse the lack of corseting. 

If you are fortunate enough to have a 
good corsetiére in your local shop, it is 
wise to consult with her fully when buying 
a corset and to lean very much on her 
advice. Each figure will present its in- 
dividual problems and her wide experience 
will be an enormous help to you. _ If, 
however, you have no one at hand on 
whom you can place reliance, you can study 
your own figure and determine broadly 
your type, picking out the points that 
need correcting, and those you should play 
up. The corset manufacturer has helped 
us enormously by dividing his corsets into 
so wide a variety of types, and though you 
may have to actually fit on a large number 
of corsets before you are satisfied, it is the 
only possible way of making a_ wise 
choice and assuring perfect fit. 


There is no greater mistake or one more 
likely to cause future trouble than to 
blindly follow fashion irrespective of per- 
sonal peculiarities. Many of the high 
stomachs of today are traceable to the 
old fashioned tight waisted corset that 
loosened the tissues by forcing them out 
of place. Others are the outcome of the 
uncorseted habit and the natural result 
of standing with the chest contracted 
and the stomach thrust out. Unless the 
younger generation who affect the “de- 
butant slouch” take heed, they will have a 
big reckoning with the future on this score. 


The Folly of Tight Lacing 


Under no circumstances should the 
waist be unduly contracted, for it will 
result not only in a high stomach, but in 
a sunken chest and round shoulders. 
Whatever your type, the corset that fits 
you correctly is the corset that holds the 
lower hip and abdomen firmly supported. 
This will immediately have the effect 
of helping you to an erect carriage and 
correct posture. 

Another very general defect of figure 
that is directly traceable to bad posture is 
having one hip larger than the other. 
This is nearly always the outcome of a 
bad habit of sitting, standing, leaning, 
or walking in a manner that naturally 
throws the hip out. Try walking across 
the floor and see if you come to a stand- 
still evenly balanced on both feet or if 
one foot is not forward and the weight 
consequently all on one hip. If this is 
the case take note and then commence to 
try and correct this habit. You can if 
you try hard enough and you will be sur- 
prised at the results. 

One well known corsetiére has a plan of 
making the corset slightly looser over the 
smaller hip while the larger is firmly 
braced, which is a help in that it makes 
it more comfortable to extend the smaller 
hip, stand erect. 


Overfull—Rounded Shoulders: 


Very often the woman who has fleshy 
shoulders makes the mistake of wearing 
either a corset laced tightly at the back, 
or a very tight brassiere. This is contrary 
to reason for the moment that super- 
fluous flesh is squeezed, it bulges and be- 
comes hard and ugly. If you are inclined 
to this condition, lace your corset very 
loosely at the waist — more loosely even 
than you need for normal comfort, loose 
enough to take care of all the little bulges 
that will appear when you lounge comfort- 
ably in your easy chair. You should also 
be careful to wear a well fitting brassiere 
and eschew the bandeau type that is only 
practical for the slim girl. 

The condition of an enlarged diaphragm 
is one that is not so serious in these days 
of large waistlines as it used to be. You 
can, however, wear a diaphragm belt with 
your low-busted corset that will keep it in 
check. Don’t ever make the mistake of 


pushing up your stomach into the waist. 
line for that is only borrowing trouble, 


An Enlargement Below the Waistline 


One condition that women should watch 
carefully and that can be avoided by 
wearing the right corset is an enlargement 
at the back. This is particularly notice. 
able among women otherwise slim who 
lead a sedentary life. A  long-skirted 
corset, with elastic sections, to allow 
for comfort in sitting is absolutely. essen. 
tial. Many corsets present special fe- 
tures to minimize this condition apd 
every woman will find one that is suitable 
to her special problem. Care should be 
taken, however, not to have the skirt of 
the corset se tight that it makes a ridge on 
the thigh, for that ridge may become per- 
manent with time and the _beautifyl 
symmetry of the leg be lost. 


The Place of the Brassiere 


With the coming of the low bust 
corset the brassiere almost universally re- 
placed the corset cover. Within the last 
few years it has become so dainty and 
decorative that it has little relation to the 
heavily stayed affair we used to know. 
Practically every woman needs some sort 
of a brassiere no matter how slim she is. 
Not only is it a support to her bust, but 
it helps enormously in moulding the line 
of the figure. It may only be a wisp of 
lace, but if it is correctly cut it will do 
its important work. 

A very real menace, however, to the 
figure is the wearing of the brassiere that 
compresses the bust, and by endangering 
the tissues may result in very serious 
trouble. This bad habit has been very 
much favored by young girls and 
should be instantly discouraged. The 
brassiere should be fitted almost as care- 
fully as the corset whose complement it is. 
There are almost as many types of one 
as the other so there is no more need to 
choose a brassiere wrongly than there is 
to wear the wrong corset. 


Different Corsets for Different Occasions 


Another feature of modern corsetry 
is the corset that is designed for a definite 
purpose. The dancing corset may be very 
much lighter and more pliable than per- 
haps it is wise to wear for general use, af 
the sports corset again will present its 
special features, perhaps one type for rid- 
ing and another for the golfer. : 

These special corsets are excellent m 
their place but the wise woman who cares 
for her figure will never make the mistake 
of discarding the corset that really mould 
her figure for any length of time. It isin 
fact very beneficial to have at least two 
pairs of corsets for general wear in constant 
use as you are thus enabled to keep them 
in perfect condition and have them ¢ 
or laundered as it becomes necessary. 
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Biack wolf collar and cuffs 
lucuriously finish a coat of 
weldyne, which has the new Ro- 
lande tucking from neck to hem 





A new suit from Paris carries 
its fur upon its circular cape 
sees, while the soft, crush 
collar is content with tucking 
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Fur-Trimmed 






Gowns Have a 





Mature Dignity 











Charm and dignity are empha- 
sized in a gown of velvet-brocaded 
chiffon, banded with gray squirrel 
and sprinkled with steel bead: 















The straight line. that is the 
slim line is emphasized by the 
facing of Belgian rabbit on this 
coal-dress of brushed broadcloth 4h 






MODELS FROM FRANKLIN SIMON 
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IN THE HE FORK SHO Ps 


New Coats; Dresses, Sweaters, and Hats—Simple Enough 
For the Schoolgirl—Smart Enough for the Woman 


— 


A delightful variation of 
the tam (top left) is of 
black panne velvet or in 
blue, brown, tan, or black 
velvet with ribbon cockade, 
$11.50. Dyed, brown, full- 
furred fox scarf, $27.50 


A tailored top-coat of 
double-faced heather 
coating with deep shawl 
collar of raccoon fur is 
typical of the girlish 
simplicity of today. 
Silk-lired body, $58 


A velvet mushroom hat 


(top) in navy, brown, tan, - 
or black puts grosgrain ; 


ribbon to a new use, form- 
ing a star-like ornament 
across the front. $17.50 
Pointed fox scarf,..$65 


The very newest coat-dress 
is of navy Poiret twill 
with allover pin-tucking; 
the belt and collar are 
of plain material. Un- 
usual buckle at watst. 
14 to 20 yrs. $39.50 
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Very new is the allover em- 
jroidered blouse of the new 
Bramley dress of worsted 
jersey, with plaited skirt 
‘and white linen collar and 
cuffs. Colors below, $29.50 


Slip-over sweater of mohatr 
yarn below in navy, white, 
jan, brown or black, $3.95. 
Heavy, all-wool, shaker- 
knil sports sweater, lower 
right. Colors below, $6.95 





HE dresses shown on these two 

pages will fill a double purpose, for 
: while they are admirably adapted 
lor the young girl who is planning a ward- 
tobe for school, in the larger sizes they are 
suitable for the small woman. The sweat- 
ers, dressing-gown, and costume slip, of 
course, come in all sizes, and the hats are 
delightfully simple and wearable. The hat 
of shirred velvet worn with the coat-dress 
comes in black, brown, navy, or tan and 
can be bought for $18. 

The Bramley dress, on this page, is the 
hewest edition of this youthful fashion. 
This model which, like its predecessors, is 
collared and cuffed with white linen, strikes 
® new note in the allover embroidery 
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A frock that achieves its 
success by simplicity is of 
brown, henna, or Belgian 
blue crépe de Chine, trim- 
med with ruchings of self- 
colored ribbon, $39.50 


Dressing-gown of corduroy 
velvet with tuxedo collar 
and cuffs of embossed 
corduroy, $7.95. Satin- 
striped silk costume slip, 
sizes 34 to 44, $4.05 


on the blouse. It can be had in navy with 
mahogany embroidery, mahogany with 
navy, sand with mahogany, or brown with 
tan. The sweater coat in the right-hand 
corner is just the coat for the girl who 
takes her sports strenuously to slip on 
after basket-ball, or tennis. It comes in 
white, navy, heather, maroon, or oxford. 
The corduroy dressing-gown can be had in 
copenhagen blue, wisteria, or cherry,and the 
costume slip in navy, black, tan, or brown. 


How to Order 


We shall be glad to buy these models on 
receipt of check or money-order, and can 
recommend them as being excellent value. 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service. 
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THE NATIONAL SHOPPING SERVIC§ 


New Winter Fashions You Can Buy in 


HEN visiting the show-rooms of 
the famous manufacturers, one 


cannot but be struck by the ex- 
traordinary strides by which the man- 
utacturing trade has advanced, and by 
the state of perfection to which the mer- 
chandise is being brought. 

Many of us remember the time when 
ready-made clothes were inferior in work- 
manship and hopelessly behind the times 
in style. The woman who wanted smart, 
individual clothes had either to toil over 
them herself, or trust herself to the mercy 
of dressmakers; taking the ever-present 
risk of having expensive material spoiled. 

Now that is all changed, for the manu- 
facturer who has made clothes a life-long 
study takes the’guess out of buying. This 
is, of course, particularly true of the trade- 
marked model, for before it has reached 
the stage of perfection when its maker 
feels it is worthy to sign with his name, 
it must represent the best fashion and the 
best possible value he can put into it. 


A tiny vest of 
cream net and 
lace gives a sub- 
tly feminine 
touch to the 
smarily-tailored 
costume of navy 
iwill cord, 
trimmed with 
bands of black 
silk braid. The 
coatlike style of 
this dress is 
equally becom- 
ing to mature or 
young women, 
Sizes 16 to 40, 
about $42.50. 


JACKMAN FURS 


The 42-in. natural muskrat coat below, with man- 
darin sleeves and new, convertible, crush collar, 
costs about $160. Full-furred stone marten scarf 
above is very charming. Approximate Price $s5o 


JACKMAN FURS 


Your Home Town 


The fact of being able to identify apy. 
thing so fleeting as fashion, is an jp. 
measurable aid to the woman who must 
buy her clothes far from the great fashion 
centers. She knows that certain name 
stand for a certain standard of quality 
and there is a great satisfaction in knowigg 
that the identical models she is buying jy 
her local store are being sold in Ney 
York’s smart shops at the same tim 
There is no article of the wardrobe that js 
not covered by the trademark. 

How to Order 

Ask your dealer for these models unde 
their trademarked name. If he does not 
carry them, write to Good Housekeeping 
National Shopping Service for the name 
of a dealer in your town or locality wh 
does. If, however, you are unable to 
purchase them in your locality, we shal 
be glad to buy them for you exactly as we 
buy the models shown on the New York 
Shopping pages if you send remittance to 
Good Housekeeping Fashion Department. 


A medium 
weight topcoat 
is a useful ad- 
junct to amy 
wardrcbe. This 
coa! of Orma- 
dale, a rich, 
smooth fabric, 
is very attrac- 
tive. The muff 
pockets, wide 
sleeves,and scarf 
collar are unus- 
aal and distine- 
tive features. 
Comes in black, 
navy, or brown. 
about $70 
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The slipover sweater with wide band 
and yoke in bright block pattern, of 
which the square neck-line is a becoming 
feature, is charming for the young girl 


The Tuxedo model (right) is made of 
Lustra Floss. It is interestingly plaided 
mM stripes of three colors, which makes 
u very smart and attractive for sports wear 





Good Housekeeping Supplement 
of Ready to Wear Fashions 


FRR 


OOD Housekeeping Fashion Supple- 
ment, Winter 1922, is more than a 

book of fashions. It is an absolutely new 
fashion service, which brings with it a 
shopping certainty, for every one of the 
165 models illustrated may be readily 
identified by name and is easily pro- 
curable in any part of the country. 
Every branch of the wardrobe is treated 
separately, and Helen Koues has taken the 
opportunity that its thirty-two pages 
offer to talk fully of all the problems of 
the wardrobe and to give her personal 
advice on the many questions pertaining 
to the making of a well-groomed woman. 
Every one is remembered—the matron, 
the miss, the girl in her teens, the child, 
the sportswoman, the traveler. Hats, 
dresses, coats, wraps, sweaters, veils, 
gloves, stockings, the question of under- 
things, the problems of the woman in 
mourning, all receive thoughtful consider- 
ation. She tells not only of what to wear 
but when to wear it, and the correct acces- 
sories that should accompany each costume. 
It will prove a guide to good dressing 
long after the season is past. Sent on 
receipt of roc in stamps. Good House- 
keeping Fashion Department, New York. 


SWEATERS MADE WITH COLUMBIA YARNS. 











The sweater above is a splendid model 
for the older woman. It is knitted in 
Spanish Stocking Yarn with stitch collar 
and pocket of contrasting color 





Full directions for making these three 
sweaters will be sent on request. Write 
National Shopping Service, Good House- 
keeping, inclosing 2-cent stamp for reply 
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A SIMPLE COURSE 


IN DRESSMAKING 


How to Make Buttonholes and Loops: and the Place 


of Hooks and Eyes and Snap Fasteners 


outer garments should be both 

decorative and useful. Before cut- 
ing the buttonhole, mark with pins the 
exact position and length, which, for a 
flat button is the diameter of the button 
plus its thickness. Cut on a thread be- 
tween the pins with very sharp scissors. 


Bcuters and buttonholes used on 


Fig. 2 shows the six 
processes in the mak- 
ing of a buttonhole 





Tig. 4 


Fig. 4 illustrates how 
the pin aids the worker 
in sewing on buttons 


Buttonholes are stranded and overcast 
for strength, though sometimes the busy 
worker omits one process. It is greater 
economy, however, to design the garment 
for fewer buttonholes and have those 
perfectly worked. 

Use thread a little heavier than the 
thread of your cloth, and start with 
enough to finish the buttonhole. Begin 
without a knot. 

Hold the opening over the left fore- 
finger with thumb and second finger, 
Fig. 1. Begin at the inner and right-hand 
end: take a small stitch pointing the needle 
toward you. Take a second stitch, to 
fasten the thread, clip off the free end, 
Fig. 2a. Place needle in opposite end 
of buttonhole, pointing it away from you, 
b. Pul' through. This makes first line 


of stranding. Take another stitch as in a. 
Usually two stranding threads are put in, 
but in any case the needle is in position 


to begin the overcasting. Put in just 
enough shallow overcasting stitches to 
hold edges in place. (c). When the edge 
is all overcast, the needle is in position to 
begin the buttonliole stitch. Insert it in 
the inside of the right end of the opening 
as far as you wish the width to be. (d), 
With the needle half-way through the 
cloth, pointing it toward you, bring the 
double thread from the eye around under 
the point from right to left; this forms a 
substantial twist on the edge of the open- 
ing. (e). Draw the needle through the 
cloth and pull the thread straight out 
from you so the stitch is exactly at right 
angles to the stranding thread. Con- 
tinue from right to left. See that the 
stitches are the same length and one 
thread apart. 

The button end of the buttonhole is 
where the strain comes. Finish it fan 
shape, letting the outer ends of the stitches 
radiate from the one in line with the open- 
ing and two or three on either side. (f). The 
other end can be finished with a bar. Put 
the nnedite through the holes made by the 


first and last buttonhole stitch; draw the 
thread through. Repeat three times, mak- 
ing three straight stitches across the end 
as long as the width of the two finished 
sides, one on top of the other. Work the 
blanket stitch over these threads with 
the purl facing the buttonhole. The 
blanket stitch is worked from left to right 
with the needle coming out over a loop 
each time like Fig. 3, only smaller and 
closer together. It lacks the extra twist 
of the buttonhole stitch. Where there is 


no strain, as in shirt fronts, blouses, et 
make a bar at both ends of the buttonhole 

To put on the buttons, mark the pog. 
tion by lapping the closing, and pushing g 
pin through the outer end of the buttop. 
hole. Fasten the thread directly under the 
button, then push out the needle through 
the button; sew over a pin, Fig. 4. When 


) 





Fig. 5 shows the cor- 
rect stitch used in mak- 
ing loop buttonholes 


Fig. 6 


there are enough stitches to hold the 
button securely, push the needle up 
through the cloth only, then wind it 
around the thread between the cloth and 
the button making a thread shank. The 
wear will come against these threads 
instead of on the threads which hold the 
button to the garment. Buttons with 
metal shanks should be sewed on over and 
over through both cloth and shank. 

Button loops are made on hand-made 
blouses and baby clothes. Make three or 
four stitches on the edge of the closing, 
long enough to slip over the button‘as for 
the bar end. Blanket-stitch over these 
threads so that the purl extends out from 
the garment as in Fig. 5. 

Snap fasteners are sewed through the 
openings over and over, or in and out 
like buttons. The ball section is sewed 
to the top of the closing first, then pressed 
down into the opposite side to mark a 
place for the socket section. 

In Lesson 3 we learned how to cut bias 
of all widths. For very narrow bias use 
the cutting gauge, which is included in 
every set of sewing machine attachments. 
It has a spring which determines the 
width for different uses. Where self 
binding is needed, cut the bias according 
to directions. Remove the presser foot 
and put on the binder. Force the bi-d- 
ing into the scroll of the binder with the 
scissors’ point. Lower the needle bar 
and stitch until you get an even turn on 
both sides. Then insert the part to be 
bound, holding steadily against the inside 
of the binder. Fancy binding can be 
put on with the binder, too. Insert it 
in the outside slot of the binder, try out 
as before, and finish in the same way. _ 

Be sure the binding is at least one-half 
inch wide, for the binder is not adjusted to 
take narrower widths. 

A few hours spent in learning the proper 
use of machine attachments will be amply 
repaid in added convenience and im- 
proved appearance (Continued on page 149) 
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Any little girl would be 
hoppy whose deep collar 
of organdy. was embroi- 
dered with large daistes in 
shadow stitch or patch- 
wort and bound with the 
same color as the frock, 
which, in this case, is of 
plain and checked pink 
gingham (Or 6 lo F2 yrs.) 
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Apron and plate holder (07) 
Q unbleached muslin bound 
with orange , erange-colored 
pockets bound with green, 
and green gingham leaves 


Nuvy bloomer frock (03 top 
center) withsmartcu ff panties, 
anda tam-o’-shanter to match, 
is embroidered in white wool 
m a scroll design (4 to 8 yrs.) 


Very young is a white frock 
with drop yoke bordered in 
blue outline rings with solid 
embroider yof blue.red, yellow, 
green; black dots(O44 to8 yrs.) 
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\ NEEDLEWORK DEPARTMENT 


Needlework by Anne Orr 
Dress Designs by Mary H. LeSueur 


F | “HIS month I have had a happy time 
designing gay frocks for little girls, and 
aprons that insu-e safety for frocks 

when performing little tea-hour or chafing- 

dish labors, I hope you will like them as 
much as I do. No. 2001 includes the daisy 
dress at the top of the page and the 

“Good Night” nightie for 15c. No. 2002, 

embroidery for bloomer frock and tam, 15¢. 

No. 2003, Slavic design for tab collar dress, 

isonly 10c. No. 2004, tiny dress with ring 

design in Slavic colors, 15c. No. 2005, 


4 yards of medallions on dancing frock, 
25c. No. 2006, designs for both aprons, 1oc 
or all 6 groups 80c. Anne Orr. Paper pat- 
terns for dresses 30c each; nightie 15¢; 
Fashion Department 


aprons, 2 for roc. 





Lace-ruffied nzedallions, 
each carrying a posy 
cross-stitched in pink and 
green, encircle the collar, 
cuffs, and deep hem ef 
this silk crépe dress, which 
may be: all white, either 
smocked or gathered. 
Smocking directions in- 
cluded (O2 6 to 12 yrs.) 





An orchid organdy apron ruf- 
fled in gray has wool nosegays 
of purple, lavender, blue, 
pink and yellow flowers wits 
darker-colored centers (O07) 


Any night would be good lo 
the owner of a nightie carry- 
ing its own lighted candle and 
Good Night wishes in bright 
bluecross-stitch(O5 4 to 8yrs.) 


Almost any wool or cotton 
material would be charming 
in a frock with this tab collar 
embroidered in q satin stitch 
Slavic design (06 6 to 12 yrs.) 
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On Autumn Trails 


By Emma-Lindsay Squier 


Illustrated by 


Paul Bransom 


WHERE THE DEATH PLANT GREW 


UR camp lay in a circle of sun- 
shine, and around it the oaks and 
beeches locked arms. There 
were a great many young birches, 

too, that stood like prim, slender children, 
all with their faces nicely washed and their 
slim bodies dusted with talcum powder. 
At night they were outlined wanly against 
the blackness of the dense foliage, like the 
ghosts of little trees cut down in their youth 
who came back to the place they loved. 
Around us in every direction the woods 
stretched out in vistas of light and shadow. 
The oaks and maples, touched by the fiery 
finger of the frost, blazed into crimson and 
scarlet, putting to shame the somber hem- 
locks that the richness of autumn did not 
transform. ©The huckleberry — bushes 
gleamed redly against the darkness of the 
pine trees, like roses on the robes of a nun. 
And through the mazé of greenery and 
autumn splendor, the poplars burned with 
a clear, yellow flame, like tapers in a pagan 
temple. 

There was in the air a fragrance so 
sweet that it seemed as if flowers must be 
hiding somewhere about—the rich odor 
of balsam and spruce, the wet, crushed 
smell of deep, cool moss, the half-fragrance 
of leaves newly fallen. And deep within 
the forest there, I found a little spring, 
and a pool where red and yellow leaves 
floated on the water like fairy boats. It 
was here that I met again the lady deer 
and her children, the same trio that I had 
seen at sunset in the meadow. It was 
here, too, that I first saw the Death Plant. 

I had been lying on the moss ne..r the 
pool, listening to the forest sounds. A 
hermit thrush was calling from somewhere 
in the dim mystery of leaves and interlaced 
branches, his note like a small, clear bell, 
a bell of silver tapped with a silver wand. 
Nearer at hand a chipmunk was’ racing 
over the branches of an oak tree, pausing 
now and then to scold a brown squirrel 
who was jerking his way down the trunk 
upside down like a mechanical toy, his 
cheeks stuffed to unmannerly fulness with 
acorns. Sometimes I heard the sharp, 
raucous note of a bluejay, followed by the 
hollow “Clop, clop” of a raven earnestly 
bent on lunch. And once, from the far 
distance, over toward the lake, came the 
faint, hoarse cry of the blue heron. 

Then suddenly I heard the delicate 
stirring of leaves as if some woods 
creatures were passing through. Quietly 
I turned my head and saw them—the 
lady deer,, the yearling buck who was 
her eldest son, and the baby fawn, child 
of this season. They were coming toward 
the pool to drink, and I held myself still 
so that they should not see me and take 


AVE you ever seen the Death 

Plant? It grows in dark haunts 
deep in the north woods. It has no 
look of the flowers of earth, and few 
can pick it without a shudder at its 
uncanny, corpse-like hue. Read the 
Indian legend of its birth, and you 
will more than ever believe in 
the story of Indian Margaret’s 
vengeance, and the lady deer’s warning 


alarm. The lady deer drank deeply and 
with little, satisfied gurglings, but the 
yearling buck drank more lightly and 
seemed to be uneasy. He did not see me, 
nor yet did he scent my presence, for I 
was up the wind, and there was a light 
breeze blowing. But somehow he knew, 
for he moved off a little way into the ferns 
and stood with ears cocked attentively, 
waiting for his mother to finish. The 
baby fawn was not concerned with drink- 
ing water as yet. But he liked the feeling 
of the rippling coolness over his nostrils, 
and he waded into the pool a little way, 
dipping his small, brown nose deeply into 
the topaz-colored water. The little fairy 
boats of red and yellow leaves brushed 
against his small, slender legs, and the 
lady deer looked on comfortably and 
lovingly. I suspected that the baby fawn 
was sadly spoiled. 

The yearling buck had bent his head to 
nibble at some grass shoots, but all at 
once I heard him snort, as if he had come 
upon something not to his liking. The 
lady deer turned her head, and I raised 
myself carefully to see what it was that 
he had found. It was too far tosee clearly, 
but I made out what seemed to be a single 
white stalk, curved a little at the top, 
standing up from a bank of moss. 

I had moved carefully, but with a slight 
scraping of leaves. Instantly the yearling 
buck was in a panic and made for the 
protecting shadows of the deeper woods, 
uttering his frightened, wheezy, “Heh, 
heh!” His white tail was like a dot of 
snow. 

The lady deer stood still, her head 
raised, her dark eyes fixed upon me 
attentively. It was as if, before flight, 
she wished to be sure that I was an enemy. 
The little fawn merely trotted out of the 
pool, his wisp of a tail twitching, and stood 
against her side, looking at me with baby- 
ish curiosity. I was, I think, the first 
human he had ever seen. He was far 
more curious than afraid. 

I wanted to tell the lady deer that she 
need have no fear of me, that I had no 
thought of evil in my heart concerning her 
or her children. I wanted to tell her that 
I would gladly be her friend, even as the 


Old Gentleman of the Meadow had bem 
her friend. But I was silent,‘ for she 
would have taken fright at the sound of my 
voice. I could only send my thoughts oy 
to her, hoping that in some mystérious 
way she would recognize me as a friend 
and not as a foe. And as if she had 
indeed sensed my good will toward her, 
she bent her head to her baby, nuzzled his 
velvety, soft neck, and then, slowly and 
without concern, moved. away into the 
lacy shrubbery of the hazelnut= bushes 
with the little fawn trotting by her side, 

I was curious, when they had gone, to 
know what it was the yearling buck had 
found and why he had snorted.as ‘if int dis- 
trust. So I made my way through, the 
ferns and huckleberry ‘bushes to the other 
side of _ = and there, waxen white 
against the dark green moss, I { 

a slim, leafless stalk topped with gpl 
bloom that was curved and shaped like 
a small pipe. i 

There was something bloodless and 
corpse-like about it, and it seemed Strange 
that a flower should be so coldly pale when 
all around it was warmth and brightness. 
I picked it carefully, for I wanted to.show 
it to the Cap’n and have him tell me 
its name. But almost before ‘I had 
risen from the moss where I knelt, the 
ghostly flower in my hand turned a sooty 
black. 

- Somehow I wished I had not picked it, 
For there were still left in my heart some 
of the beliefs of childhood. If Brother 
and I had come on such a thing in our 
woods by the bay, we would have called 
it an omen of evil portent. Though I 
would not drop the flower, I was afraid of 
it, and hurried back to the camp with the 
dark, waxen bloom in my hand. 

The Cap’n smiled when I showed him 
the flower and told him how it had 
faded in my hand, but I thought that he, 
too, wished I had not plucked it. . For 
those who live close to the out-of-doors 
become imbued somehow with its sym- 
bolism. He would have denied this. 
And yet I think it is true. 

“It is an Indian pipe,” he said, “an 
orchid that one rarely finds in these woods. 
The Micmac Indians call it the Death 
Plant.” 

Then he told me how the flower was @ 
vampire plant that sucked the life and 
substance from the roots of other plants 
that were luckless enough to grow near It. 
How it had no leaves because it took no 
nourishment from the air; how its pallor 
was indeed that of the dead, since it 
no life of its own, taking its toll from the 
healthy, hard-working herbs and flowers 
around it. (Continued on page 88) 
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‘THE baby fawn waded into the pool a little way. The fairy boats of red and yellow 

brushed against his small, slender legs, and the lady deer looked on comfortably 
and lovingly. I suspected that the baby fawn was sadly spoiled. The yearling 
buck moved off a little way into the ferns and stood with ears cocked attentively 














































Child labor. in the sugar-beet fields presents conditions of exploitation hardly 
less disgraceful than the tragic conditions.once found in mines and factories 


Child Labor on the Farm 


By 


UR fondness for category and 
formula in matters of social re- 
form appears strikingly in con- 
nection with child labor, and 
makes it difficult for us to get together on 
a basis of a common understanding and 
a common program. 

The category of child labor tends to 
become either too broad or too narrow 
Some of us are so.sure of the badness of 
child labor that .we call bad nearly every 
activity that takes the aspect of work, 
and some of the rest of us are so sure that 
work is a good thing for children that we 
leave out of the category of child labor 
much that belongs there. We adhere 
rather strictly to the formula of legislative 
prohibition; or, knowing the limitations of 
legislative prohibition as a solution of the 
child labor problem, and the injustices 


that apparently result in particular cases, ° 


propose to dispense with it altogether. 
There are people who seem to believe that 
to pass a child labor law is to do away with 
child labor, and others whe seem to believe 
that if they do not violate the child labor 
law of the state where they happen to live, 
they do not commit child labor. 

It is significant that the child labor laws 
on the statute books of our forty-eight 
states are infinitely varied in their provi- 
sions as to ages, occupations, and other 
matters, and that enforcement, which. is 
quite dependent on public opinion as 





Raymond G. 


JIN POPULAR opinion, child labor 
Bs connotes children being sweated in 
the great manufactories of ‘the land. 
Few people know that the great ma- 
jority of children being deprived of 
their rightful education and their 
rightful play are being exploited in 
agricultural industries. The facts of 
the case, stated dispassionately by 
Raymond G. Fuller, should rouse 
every believer in justice to do his part 
in giving the children of our nation 
their share of health and happiness 


statutory proscriptions, varies with different 
states and with different proscriptions in 
different states. For eighty or ninety years 
the American people have been translating 
their ideas of what is and what is not child 
labor into laws and law enforcement, until 
now it is perfectly evident that the only 
real public opinion about child labor is 
about child labor in general. Laws and 
law enforcement show that, whatever else 
they may show. 

The difficulty is that child labor is not 
child labor in general. It takes particular 
forms. Owen R. Lovejoy, for more than 
a decade and a half the leader of the reform 
movement in this country, recently said: 
“We have always found a multitude of 
people who emphatically opposed child 
labor in the abstract. Pedple in the textile 
centers. were sorry for the slate pickers in 
the coal breakers. People in the coal 


Fuller 
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region were sorry for the child laborers i 
the tenements, atid city. dwellers “werem 
sorry for the little textile workers i in New 
England and the Scuth. In fact, when= 
the evil could be regarded as a great na-= 
tional evil either without definite form or” 
at least in forms not familiar to the local” 
community, there was plenty of moral a 
conviction against it.” 

Edward T. Devine, another social wall 
of prominence, remarks, “There are 
longer advocates of child labor” —if indeed 
there ever were, in the sense of ,conscidl 
approval of wrong-doing to children. “ Phe 
exploitation itself is seldom conscious. ~ 
is disguised to the exploiter by what 
psychologists call the process of ration 
ization. Our minds have a natural te 
ency to seek and find reasons for believi 
what we want to believe, and we accep 
those reasons as valid. Too often we om 
think we think. In regard to conduct, ¥ 
are not more strongly inclined to do wh 
we believe to be right than to believe to® 
right what we do, especially if behind ou 
believing and doing there are econor 
reasons of our own. So it happens 
while “there are no longer advocates” 
child labor” there are still defenders 
child labor, opponents of needed of 
labor laws. They usually argue. that # 
particular form of child labor under gf 
sideration is not child labor—or else- 
the proposed law would work serio 
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Child Labor on the Farm 


hardship, economically, on parents and 
children. 

Ji we had to depend on our statute books 
for our notions of child labor, we should be 
forced to the conclusion that there is no 
such thing as child labor in agriculture, 
though the vast majority of children found 
gainfully employed by the census are in 
agricultural occupations. Our state legis- 
latures are still largely rural, but this is 
§ only a part of the explanation. Neither 

in country nor in city is much welcome 
given to the idea of agricultural child labor 

jsanevil. The idyllic conception of coun- 
try life still holds sway in the cities, and 
country boyhoods are there remembered 
with pleasure and satisfaction. In the 
country the tradition and gospel and oc- 
casion of juvenile work continue operative 
with peculiar force, and economic ration- 
alization has its usual effect on opinion. In 
both city and country our standardized 
conception of child labor as applying prin- 
cipally, almost exclusively, to industrial 
occupations and wage employment per- 
sists as a bar to recognition of child labor 
inagriculture. Yet it exists therein large 
and unknown amounts and presents some 
of its worst and most damnable features. 
Skepticism can be overcome, partly by 
presentation of facts, partly by such con- 
servatism of statement as will make allow- 
ance for truth and honesty in arguments 
on the other side. The most important 
i thing to remember is that the. phrase, 

“child labor in agriculture,’”’ contains two 

variable terms. Not all child labor is alike, 

and not all agriculture is alike. There is, 


for example, the child labor of physical 
overwork, and the child labor that simply 
precludes a rightful amount of schooling 
or of wholesome, healthful, ‘socializing 
play. There is the agriculture of the home 
farm in diversified-crop regions and agri- 
culture under the tenancy system of one- 


crop sections. The single category of 
“child labor in agriculture,” without dis- 
tinction and discrimination according to 
the factors involved, is plainly illogical, 
and obviously the formula of legislative 
prohibition, or any other one formula, 
does not fit all the conditions. The rem- 
edies for rural child labor must be varied 
and largely of a preventive and substitu- 
tional type—prevention that goes back to 
causes, substitution that goes forward to 
the things that children ought to have in 
place of child labor. 

A second important fact to bear in mind 
is that extensive and significant changes 
have taken place in farm life and economics 
during the last two or three generations 
and are still taking place. The Industrial 
Revolution, of which mention was made in 
the preceding article, has contributed to 
these changes, but along with it there has 
gone on also an Agricultural Revolution. 
The combined effect on rural child labor 
has been very great, not least by taking out 
of the work activities of children certain 
elements of great educational value. 

The child’s participation in, and obser- 
vation of, the work activities of the home 
and community was much more valuable 
educationally than it is today for the same 
proportion of farm children, and a larger 
proportion are adversely. affected. The 
rural school has not succeeded in making 
up this educational loss which transforms 
children’s work into child labor, partly 
because it does not sufficiently connect 
farm work and education, and partly be- 
cause its services avail little to the startling 
number of farm children who go to school 
very irregularly or not at all. 

It is not to be thought, however, that 
the educational value of farm life and work 
for children has entirely gone out. There 
is considerable truth in the assertion of a 
Yale professor that “The best schoolhouse 
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in the world is an Eastern farm, where a 
variety of crops are produced and a variety 
of work goes on.” Stanley Hall declares, 
“‘Of all work schools, the good farm is 
probably the best for motor development.” 
President Butterfield speaks of farm boys 
and girls as participating ‘‘in real tasks. 
They do not merely play at doing things, 
they dothem. They achieve real results.”’ 

Unquestionably it remains true that in 
many respects and in many instances the 
best place to bring up children is au 
American farm; but the trouble is that 
there is no generic American farm, and that 
the good in farm life and work is not uni- 
versally present. And just as certain 
educational values have been lost, so the 
educational possibilities of the farm today 
are not being utilized—indeed, are being 
neglected—by the home and the school. 
The possibilities are far greater than the 
actualities. It might further be suggested 
that the demands of modern agriculture 
call for an education rather different from 
that which might have sufficed a generation 
or two ago. 

Within a century agriculture and its 
social and economic accompaniments have 
been strangely transformed, with remark- 
able effects on the kind and amount, and 
the educational value, of the work that 
children do. on the farm. 

But the status of farm children as Jabor 


supply—and that aspect of their value is 


rather too prominent in rural psychology— 
has not been favorably altered. The 
census finds hundreds of thousands of them, 
even though the count is made in mid- 
winter, constituting singly as well as 
collectively an important part of the 
labor force. There must be several 
millions who work a large share of their 
time in the seasons of active farm opera- 
tions. The census figures for successive de- 
cennial periods (Continued on page 159) 


Tens of thousands of children are utilized in agriculture, working in gangs of fifty or more under bosses 
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For soup stocks, add the 
cold water to the meat 
and bring to the boiling- 
point in the uncovered 
cooker. Then adjust the 
cover and clamps and 
complete the cooking 


URING the past few years the 
steam pressure cooker has become 
a recognized asset to the house- 
wife in preparing her meals and 
in canning. Her continued use of this 
device has brought to Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING INSTITUTE scores of inquiries as to 
just how to cook this or that in the steam 


pressure cooker. It is to offer help in 
solving some of these problems that we 
bring this article to you. 

weed a week passes by that we do 


for your use by us. 


by accepting this service. 


DEPARTMENT OF COOKERY 


Good Housekeeping Institute 
Mildred Maddocks Bentley, Chairman Advisory Board 
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not include soup 
in the menu, 
whether it is a 
clear, cold, jel- 
lied soup in 
summer, a hot 
soup in winter, 
or a fish chowder at the seashore. And 
prepared in the steam cooker, your soup 
will not only be deliciously clear and 
flavorsome, but you will have saved much 
time over the usual long-period cooking of 
soups by the boiling method. 

In preparing all soup stocks and soups 
made from dried vegetables such as lima 
beans or split peas, in the steam pressure 
cooker, never apply the pressure during 
the first part of the cooking. Instead, 
the meat or dried vegetable, whichever 





Guaranty 


in following these cookery pages, lies in the fact that any recipe, 
any method, or any suggestion found herein which you may 
select to follow has actually been tested and made accurate 
Guess-work and uncertain or frequent poor 
results on your part are no longer necessary. Our new laboratory 
kitchens are now fully equipped to meet the necessary detailed 
testing work for this accurate material. 
daily work and add the much-desired variety to your daily meals 
If these pages do not contain just the 
individual aid of which you are in need, we shall be glad to give 
your problems personal attention. 
stamp enclosed for our reply, to the Department of Cookery, Goop 
HovusEkEEPING INstTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


Ease the routine of your 


Address your inquiry, with a 


By Dorothy B. 
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For general directions in using 
your steam pressure cooker, 
refer to book of instruc 
tions which accompanies it 
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it may be, is placed in the cooker and the 
required amount of cold water is added 
It is then brought to the boiling-point i 
the uncovered cooker. When the boiling- 
point has been reached, the cover and 
clamps of the cooker are adjusted, and t 
cooking is continued at 15 pounds p 

for the necessary length of time. B 
pouring cold water over the meat a 
bringing it gradually to the boiling-pom 
before covering and clamping, the jum 
of the meat thoroughly enrich the stog 
After the soup has cooked under preset 
the required length of time, the methoa@s 
removing it from the cooker is impe rtan 
Every drop of soup stock should be: D 
served, and to accomplish this, no ste 
must be allowed to escape through the pet 
cock. Place the cooker in the sink 
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_ Use your standard recipe. 





pour cold water over the cover and sides. 
In this way the steam inside the cooker is 
condensed, and the gauge will gradually 


lower to zero. Then the cooker may be 
opened and the soup removed. 

Of the clear soups generally served, 
chicken soup and bouillon are two very 
common types. In making the chicken 
soup, use your standard recipe. Wipe, 
clean, and disjoint a four-pound fowl. 
Place it in the uncovered cooker together 
with the cold water, diced vegetables, and 
seasoning. Bring gradually to the boiling- 
point, adjust the cover and clamps, and 
cook at 15 pounds pressure for fifty min- 
utes. Remove from the cooker as directed 
above, take out the meat, and strain the 
stock through double cheese-cloth. Chill 
thoroughly, remove the fat, and reheat 
and serve as desired. 

For bouillon or brown stock made from 
beef, use your standard recipe. Cut the 
shin beef, about five pounds, into inch 
cubes. Place the meat in the steam pres- 
sure cooker together with the proper 
amount of cold water, diced vegetables, 
and seasoning. Bring gradually to the 
boiling-point, then adjust the cover and 
clamps and cook at 15 pounds pressure for 
one and one-quarter hours. Remove 
from the cooker as directed above, take 
out the meat, and strain the stock through 
double cheese-cloth. Chill thoroughly, 
remove the fat, reheat, and serve. 

From the two.soup recipes given above, 
you may deduce that in preparing such 
soups in the steam pressure cooker you 
follow your standard recipes so far as 
ingredients are concerned. However, the 
cooking period under pressure need only 
be about one-sixth of the usual time 
indicated in the boiling method. 

In making chowders, much time can be 
saved by using the steam pressure cooker. 
For example, in 
making a fish chowder, fry the diced salt 
pork in the bottom of 
the cooker, add the 
sliced onions, and 
brown. Then add the 
the diced potatoes and 
boiling liquid, cover 
and clamp the cooker, 
and cook the potatoes 
at 15 pounds pressure 
for about four minutes. 
Then condense the 
steam in the cooker 
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with cold water as directed above, open 
it, add the pieces of fish, and cook at 15 
pounds pressure for one minute. Condense 
the steam inside the cooker, uncover it, and 
add the hot milk, salt, and other season- 
ings. With Corn Chowder, the corn and 
potatoes should be cooked together. With 
Clam Chowder, the hard part of the 
clams and the potatoes should be cooked 
together. Experience in making one type 
of chowder will give you the proper pro- 
cedure in making other types of chowder. 

As for cereals, the secret of the successful 
cooking of them lies in softening the cellu- 
lose and so swelling the starch grains that 
they become soluble and easily digested. 
The steam pressure cooker provides an 
excellent means of cooking cereals. Al- 
though it is possible to cook cereals directly 
in the bottom of the cooker, we find it 
much simpler and just as satisfactory to 
use a separate pan. Generally, one of the 
insets provided with the cooker will be 
large enough for the amount of cereal to 
be made. If not, select such a utensil as 
will comfortably fit into the cooker. The 
first steps in preparing cereals for cooking 
in the steam pressure cooker are more or 
less identical with those for boiling cereals. 
Pour the required amount of boiling water 
into the utensil and keep at the boiling- 
point. 
to each cupful of cereal. Next stir the 
cereal into the boiling, salted water slowly 
enough to prevent its lumping, and then 
boil for one minute, stirring constantly. 
Pour boiling water in the bottom of the 
cooker up to the level of the trivet, then 
place the utensil containing the cereal on 
the trivet. Cook the cereal the indicated 
length of time. In removing cereals from 
the steam pressure cooker, we would not 
suggest opening the pet cock to allow the 
escape of steam unless the cereal is in a 
covered utensil. Instead, pour cold water 
over the top and sides of the cooker, as 






Add salt, allowing one teaspoonful. 





suggested for soup, until the gauge regis- 


ters zero. Then open the cooker, remove 
the cereal, and stir it thoroughly with a 
spoon before serving. 

The proportion of water to cereal and 
the length of cooking varies with different 
cereals. Steam-cooked and rolled oats, 
when cooked by steam pressure, call for 
one cupful of the cereal, one and three- 
fourths cupful of boiling water, and one 
teaspoonful of salt. Cook at 15 pounds 
pressure for seventeen minutes. We have 
found that some rolled oats are thinner 
than others, and this thinner variety can 
be cooked under pressure in eight minutes. 
Steel-cut oats call for one cupful of cereal 
to three cupfuls of boiling water and one 
teaspoonful of salt. Cook at 15 pounds 
pressure for one and one-half hours. Fine 
wheat breakfast foods call for one cupful 
of the cereal, three cupfuls of boiling water, 
and one teaspoonful of salt. Cook at 15 
pounds pressure for fifteen minutes. 
Cracked wheat calls for one cupful of the 
cereal, three cupfuls of boiling water, and 
one teaspoonful of salt. Cook at 15 
pounds pressure for one and one-half 
hours. Corn-meal calls for one cupful of 
the cereal, three cupfuls of boiling water, 
and one teaspoonful of salt. Cook at 15 
pounds pressure for one hour.’ Pearl 
barley calls for one cupful of the cereal to 
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for one minute. 









To prepare cereal, add it to the boiling, salted water over the open fire and boil 
The cooking is completed under pressure in the cooker. 
steam puddings, cook them covered without steam pressure, as directed above 





With 


three cupfuls of boiling water and one 
teaspoonful of salt. Cook at 15 pounds 
pressure for one and one-half hours. Fine 
hominy-grits call for one cupful of cereal, 
three cupfuls of boiling water, and one 
teaspoonful of salt. Cook at 15 pounds 
pressure for thirty minutes. 

In steaming (Continued on page 156) 
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Each recipe is tested 
and serves six unless 
otherwise stated 
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Eggs Fondu 
1236 Total Calories 188 Protein Calories 


4 tablespoonfuls butter 4 tablespoonfuls grated 
or margarin cheese 

4 eggs % teaspoonful salt 

4 tablespoonfuls cream % teaspoonful pepper 

Crisp, salted crackers % teaspoonful paprika 


Melt the butter in the top of a double- 
boiler. To the eggs, well beaten, add the 
c-eam, cheese, and seasonings. Pour over 
the butter and while cooking stir constantly 
with a wire whip or egg-beater. Keep 
the water in the bottom below the boiling- 
point during the entire time of cooking. 
When cooked, the fondu should be smooth 
and of about the consistency of a pour 
batter. Serve on toasted, salted crackers. 

Henrietta Jessup, 138 E. 38th St, New York City 


Deviled Poached Eggs 


1114 Total Calories 240 Protein Calories 
1 cupful tomato catchup Few grains cayenne 


% cupful water _ pepper 
1 tablespoonful Wor- % teaspoonful paprika 
cestershire sauce 6 eges 


1 teaspoonful dry mus- 1 tablespoonful butter 
tard 6 rounds buttered toast 


Pour the catchup in a chafing-dish or 
saucepan; add the water, Worcestershire, 
mustard, cayenne pepper, and paprika. 
Stir this well together before heating. 
Add the butter in small lumps. Let come 
to a boil and drop in the eggs carefully so 
that the yolks do not break. Cover 
closely, turn the heat low, and cook until 
the whites are set. Serve on the rounds of 


toast. 
Mrs. E. Z. Wallower, 2236 N. Second St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Eggs with Mustard Cream Sauce 


1902 Total Calories 221 Protein Calories 
6 hard-cooked eggs 2cupfuls milk 

6 large, flat mushrooms 1 teaspoonful mustard 
6 rounds toast 1% teaspoonful salt 

6 tablespoonfuls butter 1% teaspoonful pepper 

4 tablespoonfuls flour \% teaspoonful paprika 


Wash and skin the mushrooms and sauté 
them gently for about ten minutes in three 
tablespoonfuls of butter. Place the rest 
of the butter in a saucepan. When it is 
melted, add the flour and the seasonings, 
cook until bubbling, and add the milk 
gradually, stirring constantly. Cook until 
smooth and thickened. Place a sautéd 
mushroom on a round of toast, over this 
lay a hard-cooked egg cut in halves, cut 
side down, and pour a generous portion of 
the sauce over all. Sprinkle with paprika 
and serve. 


Mrs. D. D. Bentley, 15 Hemingway.-Aoe., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


‘THE “‘just-hows”’ of pie-making, 

together with recipes for pies of 
all kinds, are included in our new 
cookery bulletin. It comprises, too, 
abundant illustrations so that the 
novice is bound to succeed. Learn 
how to make this popular dessert by 
sending now for a copy of PIES AND 
PASTRIES, Price 25c. Address: 
Department of Cookery, Good 
Housekeeping Institute, 105 West 
39th Street, New York City 


Poached Eggs with Ham 
1646 Total Calories 427 Protein Calories 


6eggs 1 bouillon cube 

lcupful cold, cooked 1cupful boiling water 
ham cut in tiny 1 tablespoonful grape 
pieces juice 


ltablespoonful butter 2tablespoonfuls flour 


6 rounds buttered toast 

Pour the boiling water over the bouillon 
cube and stir until dissolved. Melt the 
butter, add the flour, and cook until 
bubbling. Then add the bouillon grad- 
ually, stirring constantly. Add the grape- 
juice and cook until smooth and thickened. 
Add the ham and let heat, but do not boil. 
Poach the eggs in the usual manner. On 
each slice of toast put two tablespoonfuls 
of the ham mixture, then top with a 
poached egg. Garnish with parsley and 
serve. If ham baked in grape-juice is 
available, a well-seasoned gravy made 
from the juices in the pan should be used 
in place of the grape-juice gravy mentioned 
above. 
Mrs. H. J. Rice, 127 Thompson St., Springfield, Mass. 


Luncheon Eggs 


1754 Total Calories 290 Protein Calories 
2teaspoonfuls chopped 6 hard-cooked eggs 

onion = % teaspoonful grated 
2tablespoonfuls butter nutmeg 
lcupful thin cream 1% teaspoonful salt | 
lcupful milk 1% teaspoonful paprika 
3 tablespoonfuls flour lcanned pimiento 

6 slices buttered toast 

Cook the onion in the butter until it is 
yellow, but not brown. Add the flour, 
nutmeg, salt, and paprika. When well 
blended together, add the cream and milk 
gradually, stirring constantly. Cook un- 
til smooth and thickened. Cut the eggs 


into quarters lengthwise and the pimiento 
into strips. Arrange the eggs on the toast, 
pour the sauce over all, and garnish with 
strips of pimiento. 


Mrs. W.H. Hackleman, 237 E. 15th St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Eggs Nested in Rice 


1430 Total Calories 270 Protein Calories 
1 cupful rice 1 can tomato soup ~ 
6 eggs % cupful water 


Cook the rice until tender. Drain, pour 
cold water through it, and dry in a warm 
oven. Hard-cook the eggs. Heat the 
tomato soup, adding the water to it. Mold 
the rice in an oblong heap on a platter. 
Make indentations in it and place the eggs, 
either whole or halved, in-them. Pour the 
tomato sauce over all and serve hot. Will 
serve three generously. (Address Unknown) 


New Stuffed Peppers ; 
896 Total Calories 229 Protein Calories 


6 large green peppers % teaspoonful celery 

3fresh tomatoes salt 

6 fresh eggs 14 teaspoonful white 

6 tablespoonfuls fine pepper 
bread-crumbs % cupful water 

1 teaspoonful salt 2 teaspoonfuls. butter 


Stem and ‘seed the peppers and cover 
with boiling water. 
stand ten minutes. Skin the tomatoes and 
cut them into small pieces. Add the salt, 
celery salt, and pepper to the tomatoes and 
mix well. Place the peppers upright in a 
baking dish. Put two teaspoonfuls of 
bread-crumbs in each pepper, add one 
tablespoonful of the tomato mixture; then 
carefully break an egg into each pepper. 
Divide the remaining tomato into six por- 
tions and place in the peppers. - Sprinkle a 
teaspoonful of crumbs over each and dot 
with a small piece of butter. Bake at 400° 
F. until soft but in shape—about forty- 


five minutes. 
Mrs. L. P. Tyler, 1317 Macon Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Baked Eggs and Mushrooms 


840 Total Calories 192 Protein Calories 

% pound fresh mush- % teaspoonful paprika 
rooms 1 tablespoonful minced 

2tablespoonfuls butter parsley 

1 tablespoonful water 5 eggs : 

4 tablespoonful salt 2 tablespoonfuls sifted 


% 
¥% tablespoonful pepper bread-crumbs 


% cupful milk 

Wash, skin, and slice the mushrooms 
and simmer for ten minutes in a covered 
saucepan with one tablespoonful of butter, — 
the water, one-fourth teaspoonful of salty _ 
and the pepper. Turn into a buttered” 

baking-dish. Beat the eggs slightly and 

add the parsley, paprika, milk, and the 
rest of the salt. Sprinkle the dry, fine — 
crumbs over all and dot with one table- 
spoonful of butter... Place the dish in a pal» 
of hot water and bake at 325° F. until set, 
—about forty-five minutes. . 
Culinary Advisor. Good Housekeeping Institute 
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There is still time 
todo some canning. 
Send for full direc- 
tions as given in our 
bulletin, ‘““Canning 
by Safe Methods,” 
price postpaid, 15¢ 


To prepare a grape- 
fruit: cut in halves, 
remove the seeds 
with a fork, and cut 
around each fleshy 
section witha sharp, 
curved fruit-knife 
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HEY say that a good beginning 
makes a bad ending—perhaps it 
does in some cases, but it is not so 
with a dinner! A good beginning 

whets the appetite for what is to come 
after, and makes each successive course 
seem more delicious than the last. 

Almost every housekeeper has one or 
more dishes which she serves habitually, 
but as variety is the spice of life, so it is of 
food. Fish roll is especially individual and 
dainty and adds just the needed touch of 
piquancy to a dinner. Cut six thin slices 
from a large loaf of very fresh bread, but- 
tering each slice before cutting. Remove 
the crusts and spread with the following 
mixture: Bone and skin two sardines; mash 
them together with four boneless anchovies 
or a like quantity of anchovy paste. Mix 
with one-half teaspoonful of the sardine 
oil, one teaspoonful of lemon-juice, a speck 
of pepper and salt, if needed. Roll each 
slice of bread like a jelly roll, and fasten 
with a toothpick. Place on a greased pan 
and sprinkle each with one teaspoonful of 
grated cheese. Brown under the broiler 
flame, placing the pan at the very bottom 
of the broiler oven, farthest away from the 
flame. Remove toothpicks. Garnish with 
a sprig of parsley and serve hot. 

For Chicken Liver Canapés toast 
twelve to fifteen 
salted wafers. 

Mash together 
two cooked chick- 
en livers and the 
yolks of two hard- 
cooked eggs, and 
work into the 
mixture one 
tablespoonful of 


Actually Tested and 
in the 


Edna 


butter, a few gratings of onion, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt, and a speck of pepper. 
Spread this paste thinly on the toasted 
crackers. Sprinkle sparingly with very 
finely minced parsley. Place a stuffed 
olive in the center of a small plate and 
place a canapé on either side of it. 

Cheese Tomatoes are always delicious. 
Cut six rounds of bread slightly larger than 
the slices of tomatoes to be used; toast on 
one side. On the untoasted side of each 
round lay a thick slice of tomato. Sprinkle 
it with a little minced onion and green 
pepper, using altogether one teaspoonful 
of onion and one tablespoonful of green 
pepper, salt, and a dash of cayenne pepper. 
Dot over with two teaspoonfuls of butter 
and place one tablespoonful of grated 
cheese on each. Put all into a shallow 

* pan and place at the bottom of the broiler 
oven to brown and cook the tomatoes. 
Serve on a small plate. 

Grapefruit with Maple Sirup is some- 
thing especially fine in store for you. Select 
fine; heavy grapefruit, cut each in halves, 
prepare for serving, and fill the center with 
genuine maple sirup. Let stand for at 
least fifteen minutes and serve very cold 
—in a bed of cracked ice, if possible. To 
prepare a grapefruit after cutting, remove 
the seeds with a fork. Then, with a 


Next, with scissors, cut down the 
partitionsall the way to the center; 
sever the core with the curved 
knife and remove it, partitions 
and all, leaving the flesh intact. 
Pour real maple sirup into the 
center. You will find it delicious 


Institute 


Tasted by 
Kitchen 


Sibley Tipton 


curved grapefruit knife, cut around each 
section, separating the flesh from the pulpy 
partitions. With scissors, cut down each 
partition from the edge to the core. Insert 
the curved knife once again and separate 
the core from the fruit shell. With the 
scissors or fingertips lift the center, bringing 
the partitions with it and leaving the fruit 
sections intact. 

Alligator Pears de Luxe are absolutely 
the most popular way of serving this de- 
lectable product. Cut each pear in halves, 
remove the seed, and pour into each 
cavity two tablespoonfuls of a dressing 
made as follows: Ove. a small piece of ice 
in a bowl pour one-half cupful of salad oil. 
Add two tablespoonfuls of wine vinegar, 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls of Worces- 
tershire sauce, three-eighths teaspoonful of 
salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of paprika, 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. 
Beat with a fork until smooth and thick. 
See that the fruit and all the ingredients 
are ice-cold! 

Sardines and Cheese Paste on Toast. 
Skin two boneless sardines and mix with 
one half of a three-ounce package of cream 
cheese. Season with one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of vinegar, one-eighth teaspoonful each 
of salt and paprika, and a speck of pepper. 
Blend to proper consistency with one tea- 

spoonful of the 
oil from the ser- 
dines. Spread on 
small, thin 
rounds of toast 
or small toasted 
crackers, sprinkle 
with paprika, 
and use two for 
each serving. 

















All illustrations used on the Insti- 
tute papers are photographed by 
the Bradley and Merrill Studios 
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OTHER Goose, and Alice in 
Wonderland, and other folk 
more or, less important knew 
that queens made tarts, liked 

them, and ate them... It seems that kings 
liked them, too, for Charles the Fifth, who 
reigned in France in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, was blessed with a cook whose tarts 
became famous throughout France for 
centuries to come. This cook varied the 
tourtes, or little, round loaves, to suit his 
king’s pleasure, filled them with fruits, 
nuts, and rich sauces, and served them hot 
or cold at any hour of the day when Charles 
the Fifth commanded him. 

These very tourtes were the forerunners 
of the delicious French pies which have 
come down to us through the centuries. 
But strangely enough, tarts in France are 
much the same as those made in the year 
1350, and our best American tarts are 
practically the same as those concocted in 
the cuisines of Paris. 

You, as a wise hostess who seeks to 
surprise, please, and intrigue her guests, 
would do well to consider the French tart 
as a feature of your party refreshments. 
There are many, easily made, which may 
be served either hot or cold. A delicate 
pastry is essential in making tart shells. 
Of course, puff paste is particularly ex- 
cellent when one can afford it, but it is not 
at all necessary. Plain pastry can be 
made so light, so flaky, and so tender that 
it goes far towards rivaling the richer puff 
paste, and except for very special occasions 
serves just as well for the tart shells. Only 
remember to handle the pastry lightly and 
quickly, keeping all utensils and the pastry 
itself just as cold as possible. 

The tart shells may be made in almost 
any shape de- 
sired. It is pos- 
sible to buy in 
house-furnish- 
ing departments 
small patty 
pans of round, 
oval, Deat; 
or other’ 
fancy shapes, 
having scal- 
loped or plain 
edges. Roll the 
pastry to one- 
eighth inch 
thickness and 
fit it carefully 
over the patty 
64 
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pans, which~ have been inverted. Prick 
the entire surface of the pastry-covered 
patty pans, place on a baking sheet i in the 
inverted position, and bake at 500° F, for 
about twelve minutes, or until well-baked 
and golden brown. Then remove them 
from the oven, allow to cool thoroughly, 
and carefully lift the shells from the patty 
pans. Some people prefer to line the patty 
pans with the pastry, but this is merely 
a matter of personal preference. 


The fillings for tarts are often made from . 


fresh fruits, canned fruits, and rich sauces 
with a variety of attractive toppings. : For 
Apricot Tarts, use either stewed fresh or 
dried apricots or the canned variety. Fill 
the freshly-baked tart shells with alternate 
layers of the apricots and unsweetened 
whipped cream, having the apricots on top. 
Pile the top of each tart with meringue 
made in the standard way. Brown in a 
350° F. oven and serve at once. 

In making Black Currant Tarts, stiff 
black currant jelly and stiff orange mar- 
malade are needed for their success. Cut 
strips of each and alternate in layers in the 
freshly-baked tart shells. Add a laver of 
coarsely-chopped pecan meats, pile lightly 
with whipped cream, top with a pecan 
meat, and serve. If the currant jelly and 
orange marmalade are not stiff, they can 


‘be put into the shells by spoonfuls. 


Granville Tarts are particularly deli- 
cious. Make one pint of rich custard, 
following the standard directions, using 
two cupfuls of milk, two eggs, one-fourtk 
cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful of corn- 
starch, one-eighth teaspoonful of salt, and 
one-half teaspoonful of vanilla. Cool 
thoroughly. Crumb two cupfuls of stale 


sponge cake and mix with one-half cupful 


<4 
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pint of cream. 
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Various fruits, nuts, aia rich sauces pee scahiialiag fillings for flaky tarts 


Tarts, with their flaky shells and 
delicious fillings, 
pleasing the fancy of one’s guests 
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of chopped orange peel, citron, and crys- 
tallized ginger mixed together. 
crumb and fruit mixture to the custard and 
pile lightly in the freshly-baked pie shells, 
Sprinkle with shredded coconut and serve | 
cold. This amount of filling is sufficient 
for twelve large tarts. 

For Tarts Parisienne, whip one-half pint 
of cream and add one-fourth teaspoonful 
of almond extract and one-half cupful of 
chopped, blanched almonds. 
one-half cupful of macaroons crumbed, 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of lemon juice, 
Fill freshly-baked tarts with this mixture, 
decorate with chopped, candied orange 
peel, and serve at once. 
filling for twelve large tarts. 

For Maraschino Tarts, fill freshly-baked 
tart shells one-half full of whipped cream 
flavored with orange, allowing one tea- 
spoonful of orange extract to one-half pint 

.of cream. On top of the orange layer add 
whipped cream flavored with maraschino, 
cherry liquor, allowing one, tablespoonfiil 
of the maraschino cherry liquor to one- half. 

Add chopped cherries to, 
the top layer, and as a finish, use a half. 

cherry with a bit of orange peel. 
subtle flavor of the orange and maraschino‘ 
is unusual and delicious. 
rich tart and. should be served only. 
in small sizes with coffee and simple 
sandwiches, 

Strawberry Tarts may be served with or 
without a top crust, and according to 
tradition either way is correct. 
made without the top covering, have baked 
tart shells ready and fill three-fourths full 
of stiff strawberry jam. Top with sweet- 
ened whipped cream and a strawberry and 
serve cold. For the covered tarts, line 
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tart shell pans 
with pastry. 
Fill the shells, 
w ith strawberry 
jam, chopped 
sit and a’thin, 
layer of whip- 
ped cream. 
Cover ~ with @ 
thin crusts 
crimp the 
together as of 
pie, and, bake at 
450° F. for “fi 
teen minutes or. 
until the crust: 
is tempting 
browned,’ 2) age 
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TVs- 
the 
and S IT Welsh Rarebit or Welsh Rabbit? 
ells, So many times the question has been 
crve asked of the Institute that we feel 
ient sure you will be interested in the tale, 
as it reached our ears, of the very first 
pint Welsh Rabbit, made hundreds of years 
nful ago in old England. 
I of It seems, so the story goes, that in those 
add olden days there was a tavern whose fame 
bed, was known far and wide for the “excellent 
ce, succulency” of its rabbit stew. To this 
ure, tavern came, one day, a party of Welsh- 
nge men, hot, tired, and hungry. But alas— 
lent there was no more rabbit stew! The last 
rich, flavorsome morsel had been served. 
ked The distracted tavern-keeper wrung 
am his hands, to be sure, but from his store- 
Lea room produced his best cheddar cheese, 
pint full-flavored, creamy, and rich. With his 
add own skilled hands he slowly melted the 
nd, mass with a generous dash of good, old 
fil English ale and served it, butbling hot, on 
half generous, crispy slices of toast. 
10," And, the story goes on, the fame of this 
alf- Welsh Rabbit far outspread the fame of 
che, the English rabbit stew. Be that as it may, 
m0-@ certain it is that the dish retains its popu- 
ety *@ larity in these modern days. It has long 
nly reigned supreme as a chafing-dish favorite, 
ple and there is no reason why it should not 
prove a real stand-by for a luncheon or 
% supper dish or for the main dish of the 


popular meatless meal. 

















ved In place of the ale, condiments, milk, 
all and egg are often used, and the name is 


changed to “rarebit.”’ Hence the confusion 


et- asto the correct term. Welsh Rabbits and 
ind Welsh Rarebits differ widely in flavor, 
es and yet there is room in cookery for both. 
ans But prohibition 3 
'y: has given us a bever- 
ells, age of ale and beer 
ry flavor, but without q 
ed theforbiddenalcohol, & 
hin. which makes so per- a 

Ip- fect an imitation of i 
ms f the first Welsh Rab- 

- bit that there seems : 
Es. no reason why house- 

#) keepers today may 

asf het serve a rabbit of 
o equally delicate fla- 

or. 

st: For rarebit, cut fresh 







cheese into the inset 
of a chafing-dish; 
add the seasonings 
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Toasted cheese canapés excel as a supper or luncheon dish, or as the substantial item of an evening spread 


A New Way to Make Rarebits 


The Bride’s Cookery Primer 
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boiler, which has been placed over the 
lower container filled with hot water, cut 
one pound of fresh American cheese in 
small pieces. Keep the water beneath the 
cheese just under the boiling-point, that the 
cheese may melt slowly. As the cheese 
melts, add one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, 
one-eight teaspoonful of pepper, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of paprika, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of dry mustard, and a few grains of 
cayenne pepper. More or less salt may be 
needed, this depending upon the cheese. 
Then stir in very gradually all the prohi- 
bition beer which the cheese will take up— 
about one-half cupful to a pound of cheese 
though this will depend entirely upon the 
variety of cheese. When finished, the 
mixture will be smooth and velvety and 
very tender. Serve on toasted, salted 
crackers or crisp toast and garnish with 
parsley and a stuffed olive or gherkin. 
We have found a most acceptabl: 
substitute for the prohibition beer in mak- 
ing this cheese delicacy. Theresulting flavor 
is not the same, but it is good. To one- 
half cupful of cold water add one teaspoon- 
ful of Worcestershire sauce, and use this 
as the liquid in place of the beer. Cook as 
above, keeping the water beneath the melt- 
ing cheese just below the boiling-point. 
Toasted cheese canapés might well be 
termed Mock Rabbit. Pile sliced, fresh 
cheese generously on rounds of bread. 
Sprinkle with salt, pepper, paprika, mus- 
tard, and a few drops of Worcestershire 
sauce. Place on the broiler rack or in 
individual saucers in an oven heated to 
400° F. and toast for ten minutes. Serve 
at once. Equally good results may be 
obtained by placing 
the broiler rack 
containing cheese 
rounds at the very 
bottom of the broil- 
er oven. Leave the 
fiame on full for 
about two minutes 
and then turn low 
and let cook: until 
the cheese. is melt- 
ed and bubbling. 
Serve immediately. 




















Toast for ten minutes in a 400° F. oven 


vor. Even the one-half of one percent of 
alcohol allowed by law in this so-called 
“‘beer”’ is evaporated in the cooking, leaving 
the hops flavor to add zest to. the rabbit. 

Into the top of a chafing dish or double- 




















As the cheese melts, 

add liquid gradual- 

ly; pour on toasted, 
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HIS was not a graveyard ghost. It 
was the haunting promise of a story 
that tried, against odds, to get 
itself written; you might call it the 
ghost-of-a-chance. The haunted one—a 
woman—loved the ghost; still, because 
she could never be rid of its reproach, grew 
to fear it, too. For it began when day 
began. As the woman glanced from her 
kitchen door, it came out of the mist of 
the river where the sun blo:somed like a 
golden rose in a calyx of gray. 

“Write me now,” it clamored. 
may never cee me thus again.” 

For such big moments there was tucked 
away in the dish cupboard a cheap tablet 
with a bit of pencil tied fast. But even as 
she reached her hand among the cups, 
there threaded to her the warning tang of 
burnt bacon; or the Least-one came 
stumbling in his nightie, all crooked 
smiles and dimples; or Man-himself stalked 
in with eyes suspicious. Always it was 
something. 

Sometimes of an evening, when she had 
managed to get Man-himself peaceably 
off to bed—dog-tired he was, too—and 
every child on the pillow, she did write a 
little. The window beyond her makeshift 
desk faced east, and there the moon 
looked in through fringy cottonwood. 
Honeyed breezes often tiptoed across the 
sill. The blistered land, half desert, grew 
white as heaven. 

The “woman could write. Through 
opposition she had come far. She was 
reasonable in plot, sparing of adjectives, 
with a wholesome scorn for melodrama. 
Best of all, she saw the bumorous side; 
her tragedy laughed through tears. On 
rare occasions she scratched down several 
pages before remembering to set yeast or 
mend the man’s cotton-sack. In a few 
days, or weeks—or months, she might 
scratch some more. 

It would seem the ghost had become 
discouraged, but there is no reckoning 
with a ghost. True, this one had busy 
support. The older children—Althea and 
Clytie in aprons and Donavon in knee- 
pants—wrote stories, plays, songs. They 
did newspaper skits and illustrated them 
cleverly, too cleverly for girls of ten and a 
boy of twelve. They kept things so 
stirred up that on a certain fateful week- 
end the mother let everything else go and 
scribbled furiously. 

“Be still,” Clytie admonished the Least- 
one—only she called him “This-little-pig.” 
“Be still, This-little-pig. You’ll disturb 
Mommie. Sister will tie up your toe.” 

Through the hushing of This-little-pig 
Donavon tossed a sly question: ‘What’s 
Mommie got on, now?” 

And Althea caught up glibly: “It’s 
about a wolf-dog. If Harper wants illus- 
trations, I’m going to make them.” 

Donavon had studied the market. 
“Huh,” he shrugged, “Harper wouldn’t 
know a wolf-dog if they met on a pancake!” 

“Any magazine knows any kind of a 
really heart-story,” defended Althea.“‘Wait, 
Mister Smarty, till you read Wolf-dog.” 


“You 


Open day found the Least-one bathed, doped with herb tea, and 
tucked between blankets on the rickety davenport. One by 
one, Donavon, Clytie, and Althea came where he scorched in his 
bed. They might not kiss him, so they wept and tiptoed away 


The woman trembled. Heaven be 
praised, she was making headway at last! 
But suddenly she dashed down her pen. 
That shriek meant more than a stumped 
toe. This-little-pig might be maimed, 
mangled, disfigured for life! 

Of course he wasn’t. But Reproach had 
the floor. Besides, it was supper time. 

“T’d think you’d get darned tired of it,” 
Man-himself said. “A woman with a 
family can’t mess with stories, understand 
that.” He added savagely: ‘‘Where’s a 
needle and thread? I want to sew on a 
button.” 

“The greatest of stories,” the woman 
defended herself as she began to fumble 
in her work-basket for a button, “was 
written with one hand on the cradle, by a 
table reeling with dirty dishes.” 

“That’s old. Anyway, you don’t write; 
you kill time. By Heck—” usually it was 
something stronger—“I wish you’d take 
a squint at that kitchen.” 

The woman squinted, and it was awful. 
“T hate you,” she flamed at the ghost. 
“Go. Leave me in peace.” 

But there was no peace, only intolerable 
emptiness and failure. “If I had the 
backbone,” she reproached herself bitterly, 
“T’d go straight on. I’m a coward, a 
weakling. I'll drudge the rest of my days. 
My children will be drudges.”’ 

In such a black moment the fighter 
that she was showed its teeth. She 
smoothed out the pages crumpled in panic, 
and with one eye out for. Man-himself, 
took up the thread of the story. 

It was a heat-ridcen day in September, 
a day of languor and headaches, threadbare 


nerves and temper. The man had gone 
to the cotton-field swearing about nothing 
at all. Clytie and Althea had come to 
blows over the pots and pans; Donavon 
had turned unto a demon over a missing 
pencil. But it was for This-little-pig to 
show what might be done in the way of an 
uproar. He screeched and screamed; he 
threw things—and broke them. The 
woman managed to cover a few pages, 
hewing and gouging her way. Finally she 
spanked This-little-pig and, after he had 
roared himself to sleep, groped on in 
desperation, holding her plot up, as it 
were, by its two ears. 

She was still at her desk when Clytie, 
outstripping the rest, ran in from school 
to kiss her and hang on her. 

“When will it be done?” whispered 
Clytie anxiously. ‘Or—is it done?” 

“What?” winced the woman, though 
she knew. 

“Wolf-dog.”’ 

“Why, dear?” 

“T—J just wondered. Millie Wiggens—” 
Clytie hesitated, trembled. , 

The mother stiffened. “Wolf-dog is 
limping some.  This-little-pig had tan- 
trums. What did the Wiggens girl do?” 

Clytie turned an eloquent face into her 
mother’s neck. Tears came. “Millie said 
Althea and I were nothing but gutter-rats. 
She wouldn’t sit between us in class for 
fear she would stick fast. I—I told her—” 

“What, Honey?” 

“T told her my mother was writing 4 
really heart story, and when it was sold, 
we'd have so many dresses they wouldn't 
have time to get pot-black on them.” 
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An saterraupiecd Ghost 


By Jennie Harris Oliver 
Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer 


VERY once in a while a bit of sheer magic comes into a magazine office, and calls it- 


self a story. 


The woman’s piquant face blanched. 
Her gaze clutched at the child’s middy. 
Horrors—that was pot-black on it! Pot- 
black! The clinging arms tightened. 

“Never mind, Mommie,” Clytie com- 
forted. ‘Millie was cross today. She 
went home at recess with the fever. You 
know a lot of our room have it.” She 
wiped her eyes on her mother’s shoulder. 
“How many more chapters?” she smiled 
mistily. 

“Two. And—” the woman added flatly, 
“it will be done this very night.” 

What a deep fountain of endurance 
* there must be for the mother-part of 

creation! All day the woman had dug at 
her desk, somehow got the meals together, 
and managed the outside chores. Still, 
when the house was settled down for. the 
night, it was the upstanding conquerer 
who got out tub and washboard, mended 
the fire, and carried huge buckets of water. 
_ Ten o’clock, and the kitchen was gasp- 
ing hot, but the shadow of many spruce, 
little garments sprawled from chair-backs 
upon the unplastered wall. At last the 
woman set down her flatiron and climbed 
to the high-peaked room with its one 
squinty window open to the murky night. 
‘ Man-himself faced the open, breathing 
heavily, his dark face afrown with sleep. 
Across the room the big boy and the little 
one sweltered on their sagging couch; the 
girls curled cunningly spoon-fashion in a 
too-short trundle-bed. 

The mother lifted This-little-pig and 
placed him whimpering drowsily, beside 
his father. She straightened, took the 
night-lamp from its shelf, and tiptoed to 
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the stairs, descending with noiseless haste. 
Her cheeks burned crimson. Her red- 
brown hair, pinned high for comfort, 
swirled above her brow like flame as she 
stood on the bottom stair and peered into 
the disordered living-room. She stepped 
down, and the ghost faced her. 

“You see,” it boasted, “I have not 
failed you.” 

Then the miracle happened. Something 
in the woman’s fagged brain, like sun in 
the river mist, turned golden. The story 
stood up. Words, phrases, whole sentences 
leaped to their places, tugging to be used. 
She set the lamp on her desk and drew to 
her the scattered pages. Her rough fingers 
found the pen. She wrote. 

The night-lamp darkened. The reading 
lamp beside it guttered and was refilled. 
Day, like a bad dream, had blurred and 
receded. This was real. This was the 
supreme moment. That the story would 
have to be painstakingly copied and 
dispatched with postage wrung from Man- 
himself mattered not. The writer had 
caught the creature of her imagination 
and chained it fast. Never could it escape. 

The last sentence sprawled to an end. 
The ink gave out. She snatched a broken 
pencil, groped unavailingly for a knife, set 


This is one of them—twice as real as reality and impossible to forget 


her teeth in the wood, and scratched on. 
It was three in the morning when she 
raked a heavy line across the last page. 
No need to undress; in an hour she must 
make coffee and stir up the cakes. Her 
shoulders sagged. Folded arms pillowed 
her face. 

Ten minutes, possibly, of sleep, and she 
was awake again—wide awake. Her 
breath stopped. She sat bolt upright, 
listening. The Least-one had called her, 
and it came again—not the ordinary, 
want-a-drink cry. A hoarse, frightened 
demand. 

“Mommie! Mommie!” 

The woman did not recall climbing the 
stairs. Suddenly she was there. A spent 
moon hung crookedly in the window, and 
by its grudging light she saw This-little- 
pig rolled to the very edge of the bed 
away from his father. His arms were 
upflung; his sharp, little teeth gleamed. 
He seemed fairly to burn her as she lifted 
him and went back down the steps. 

In the moment of triumph the worst 
thing had happened. While she had 
scrawled through a neglectful day, kept 
her elbows out from him, spanked him; 
while she had scratched on all night, slept 
even, the prowling germs of a decaying 
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month had reached in to take what she 
pushed from her. _ This-little-pig had the 
fever! 

Fortunately there was hot water on the 
range, and open day found the Least-one 
bathed, doped with herb tea, and tucked 
between blankets on the rickety davenport. 
From then on it was the usual scramble— 
milk to care for, breakfast to serve, lunches 
to be packed, books and pencils to be 
hunted. The mother needed help that 
day, if ever, but she owed to her girls the 
wearing of those crisp garments, ironed 
while wet as never before. 

One by one Donavon, Clytie, and Althea 
came where This-little-pig scorched in his 
bed. They might not kiss him, so they 
wept and tiptoed away. In the sudden 
stillness the woman heard hungry animals 
milling around the yard, and staggered 
out with two buckets of slop. While 
about it she fed the chicks, looked after 
setting hens, and filled the woodbox. Then 
she forced the Least-one to gulp down more 
bitter tea, and sat down to rock him in 
her soft arms. 

Early in the day Donavon 
stumbled home. He insisted that 
he wasn’t sick, but his cheeks 
were glazed .with fever, and a 
white line emphasized his humor- 
ous mouth. Tucking him in was 
like caging a flame. 

“Gee whiz, Mommie,” he yelled 
hoarsely, “trying to roast me alive? 
I’m going to have my arms out, 
anyway.” 

“T’ve got to sweat that poison 
out of you,” the mother scolded. 
“Don’t you dare move the covers. 
Don’t you dare to.” 

Hunched blisteringly under the 
quilt, Donavon winked at the 
ceiling. “Mommie’s got her dan- 
der up,” he grinned. “Hum!” 

He had just dozed off when 
the girls dragged in, and another 
bed had to be made for them. 
With two patients on one side of 
the room and two on the other, 
there was just room to crowd 
between. The woman did not 
sleep all that night. In the gray 
morning she faced her husband. 

“You'll have to get a doctor,” 
she told him. 

The man protested. “Nothing 
in the world but malaria,” he 
said. “Always had it when I was a little 
chap, and mother didn’t do a thing but 
give herb tea.” He turned away. “I'd 
like to know where you think the money 
is coming from.” 

She was ready for this. ‘There is the 
first payment on the cream-separator. I 
can go on—as I have.” 

There were many cases ahead of these, 
but a doctor finally came. The doctor 
said the scourge was laid to drinking water. 
At that moment mechanics were up at 
the schoolhouse drawing the well-casings. 

“But,” he added, “that particular water 
hasn’t much to do with it. Half my 
patients don’t go to school. Mostly it’s 
carelessness. You’ve got to head off fall 
germs. There’s bound to be losses. 
Yours—” He hesitated, but the mother’s 
eyes compelled him— ‘Maybe they’ll 
make it over. They’ve got good blood— 





what there is of it.” 
Later the woman folded “Wolf-dog” and 
thrust it through the broke: wall over } er 
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Cesk. “You!” she accused the ghost 
desperately, “See what you’ve done. If 
ever you come tempting me again—”’ 

She clenched her hands, and the ghost 
slunkaway. At last it had overstepped 
itself. 

A fever is like a forest fire, spreading 
and gone, but leaving smolderings behind. 
Clytie and Althea, This-little-pig and 
Donavon, smoldered as if they would 
never leave off. 

There was no one to help. The woman 
did not expect it. She had developed 
into an exact machine driven by love, 
fear, and remorse. To a second she gave 
medicine; to a fraction she leaned with 
cooling drinks and sponge-baths; hours at 
a stretch she stroked aching backs. 
Between times she “‘redded up”’ the room 
—shoes in a prim row against the wall, 


books stacked starchly, toys primly 
arrayed. Never had things been so spick 
and span. 


It wasn’t what the doctor finally said, 
straight out, that took her by the throat. 





An Interrupted Ghost 


the next there were no pulses to. count, 

A wild scream—the terrible mother cry 
—awakened the Man by his open window, 
and he yanked on his clothes in a hurry, 
Prepared to taunt, “This is what comes of 
that blamed scribbling!’ he stumbled 
down-stairs. But when he looked at his 
wife, he choked. Crowding in between 
the bunks, he leaned and listened, touched 
a cheek here, a forehead there. 

Finally he stood up. “It’s all right,” 
he soothed. ‘“They’re beginning to sweat, 


Better put on more cover, and—” he 
added practically, “try to get a little rest 
yourself.” 


Dumbly the woman watched her hus- 
band go back to his rest. Mechanically 
she accepted his judgment, but her spirit 
still groped in the Valley of the Shadow, 
Carefully she spread more quilts and 
tucked them. She remained stooping, 
holding the light close. She had imprinted 
on these her own sun-kissed beauty, but 
each child was a distinct type, separate 
and apart. And now, oh joy, Clytie’s 

drooping mouth drooped, Althea’s 
smiling lips up-quirked, Dona- 








For a Fe ry 


Little Bey 
By Edmund Leamy 


Your eyes are sea-blue; and they hold 
New visions they will not unfold. 
You laugh and cry and sleep and play 
And eat and croon each lazy day. 


Your hours are dreams and happiness, 
And life, your mother’s warm caress. 

You know not ’neath the singing skies 
Are hurt and tears and shame and lies. 


You think ’tis Heaven you are in. 
You know not trouble, care, nor sin. 


Oh, Baby, may you never know 
The sordid things, the mean, the low. 


But should they come, the things we dread, 
God’s own blessing on your head. 


Then 








He admitt@d that his patients were holding 
up wonderfully. He repeated, ‘Maybe 
they’ll make it over.”’ 

“But you don’t think so,” the mother 
dared. 

And he could not deny it. 

The woman had stopped trying to cook 
for the man. She could not even force 
down the vile biscuits and tea he clumsily 
prepared and brought in. The disease 
had reached its weird stage. Clytie, who 
almost never laughed, began to giggle 
hysterically. Donavon prayed ‘Now I lay 
me” without adding puns at the ‘‘Amen.” 
Althea, the sunbeam, whined. And where 
were This-little-pig’s dimples? Facing this 
crisis was like lifting herself by the hair. 
It was the big change. 

A fever is like a pendulum, working 
hardest when about tostop. This scourge, 
toiling fourteen days and up to midnight 
of the fourteenth night, gave its last 
beat and_ halted. One minute the 
watcher counted galloping pulses, and 








von’s left eyelid flickered, and 
This-little-pig had managed one 
chin-dimple. Sleep, deep, sweet, 
and wonderful, was mending them 
as fast as it could. 

And so, by the mercy of heaven, 
the die was cast. Other mothers 
might write masterpieces, but she 
could not. In striving after com- 
fort for all, she had robbed all of 
something that money could not 
buy—her undivided self. 

“Tt is enough,” she whispered in 
ecstacy, “just to be a mother.” 

She fell on her knees between the 
sleepers, arms outspread to hold 
the covers fast. Her forehead 
found the cluttered desk and rested 
there. “Dear God,” she stam- 
mered, “thank you—thank you!” 

The woman was silent. Rest 
had drawn her close. She knelt so 
until the man came and shook her 
by the shoulder. It was day. 
Broad day. 

Some time—maybe a week— 
after this, when the children were 
sleeping until they “‘just wanted to 
get up,” the ghost came and looked 
at what was left of the woman. 

“Piker!” It accused coarsely. 

And “Murderer!”’ the woman flung back. 
Adding: “You might as well save your 
breath. I am happy without you. For 
the first time I have peace.” 

“A rock has peace,” the ghost slurred. 
“The talent wrapped in a napkin had 
peace.” 

A funny little chuckle stopped the 
argument for all time. The early-rising 
Least-one had slipped from his bed and 
come to breakfast. He was so weak he 
wabbled on his feet, but every chin-dimple 
he had was working overtime. 

The mother snatched him up and 
squeezed him good. Then she put his 
cereal to heat and sat down to cuddle him. 
The Least-one hunched back in his shelter 
like a cunning rabbit. He was hungry but 
happy. Suddenly he lifted a bare, pink 
foot and worked his toes with enticement. 

“Oh,” laughed the woman, “that’s it! 

Carefully selecting the right toe, she 
began the world-wide story, “This little 
pig went to market—!” 














‘Te the miracle happened. Something in the woman’s fagged brain, like sun 
in the river mist, turned golden. Words, phrases, whole sentences, leaped 
to their places, tugging to be used. The ink gave out. She snatched a broken 
pencil, groped unavailingly for a knife, set her teeth in the wood, and scratched on 
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vacuum cleaner, 
realized what it means? 


‘ maker given the privilege of using our seal. 
to a safe purchase and to satisfactory service in the use of the device? 


or any household device? 





Our Seal Means 


| 
HAavE you, by chance, ever noticed the star above on a washing-machine, t 
And have you ever fully 

It means just this—that that particular make of 

appliance has passed the tests of Goop HousreKeEeEpinG INstiTUTE, which is 
a testing laboratory for household appliances, located at 105 West 39th Street, 
It means that the appliance has been given a thorough 

practical test and a careful engineering examination, and having come up to 
the INsTITUTE standards, has been awarded our certificate of approval and the 
Why not let this seal guide you 
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Guideposts to Financial Safety 


By Sarak o-. 


MacLeod - 


Director Home Economics Bureau, Society for Savings in the City of Cleveland 


HAT can Lafford? What should 
I save? These two questions 
sum up the many queries that 


have come about family finance. 
Whether a better home, better and more 
clothing, a phonograph, an automobile, or 
a washing-machine is the immediate desire 
which raises the direct question, people 
want help with the answer because they 
realize they are confused about their finan- 


cial state: These two questions are closely " 


related, and they are in every one’s mind, 
either consciously or unconsciously, be- 
cause every one wants his money to give 
him maximum comfort in the present and 
at the same time reasonable protection for 
the future. 

A budget means that facts must be 
faced, and unfortunately most of us refuse 
to look at facts squarely until forced to, 
either by a jolt or some disagreeable cir- 
cumstance. .. The unpleasantness may be 
the feeling that one is floundering finan- 
cially and has nothing to show for the 
money that it takes one-third of his time 
to earn, or it may be a more definite and 
concrete situation such as inability to meet 
some large and definite payment like a life 
insurance premium or to care for an emer- 
gency like a doctor’s bill. The facetious 


remark, “A budget simply means worrying 
belate. yom spend instead of after you 


This article is based upon the direct ques- 
tions of our readers, for which a call 
was made in the April, 1922, issue 


spend,” is often made. Laying aside all 
discussion of whether planning ahead can 
be rightfully called worry, it is true that an 
ounce of prevention is usually more pleasant 
and less drastic than a pound of cure. 
Financial safety entails being honest with 
oneself as to the amount of the income 
and as to the obligations it must cover. 

The following six general headings with 
their subdivisions have been found satis- 
factory budget and account divisions: 
Savings, including savings, investments, 
and life insurance premiums; Shelter, 
covering either rent or cost of ownership; 
Food, including both food at home and 
meals out; Clothing; Operating Expenses, 
including fuel, light, telephone, cleaning 
materials, and service; Advancement cover- 
ing everything .which goes for physical, 
mental, or spiritual betterment including 
education, reading matter, furniture and 
furnishings, travel, recreation, entertain- 
ment, benevolences, personal gifts, club 
dues, health, automobile and personal 
allowances. A budget should allow for all 
or as many of these expenditures as one 
has and for any expenses which may not 
be in this list. It is almost invariably true 


that where haphazard spending is the rule, 
many small needs which seem pressing at 
the moment absorb the money which 
should be‘accumulating for larger and more 
important items. 

“Save one-tenth” is a slogan which is 
frequently heard. This standard for sav- 
ing has undoubtedly started many people 
in the right direction, but it can not be 
taken as a definite rule. For a family in 
moderate circumstances with several chil- 
dren in school and college, a one-tenth 
saving is usually out of the question, 
whereas a young married couple, respon- 
sible only for themselves, should perhaps 
be saving not ten percent, but twenty, 
thirty, forty, or even fifty percent. Noone 
can say how much any one can save, but 
one can suggest how to save. 

From my experience in a savings bank, 
I am convinced that systematic and per- 
sistent saving for a definite object is the 
foundation on which financial security for 
the average person is built. The purpose 
may change after enough has been accu- 
mulated to satisfy the original desire, but 
by. practicing the self-denial necessary for 
the attainment of the desired end, one 
learns to live on less than he earns and 


acquires the habit of saving. The evo- — 


lution of the purpose of one savings account 
is illustrated by the. following story of a 
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young business woman. She opened a 
savings account with a deposit of $5 with 
the intention of accumulating $150 for a 
fur coat. The $150 mark was reached, 
but instead of the coat a small automobile 
became the goal; and by the time $500 
was attained, the object became enough 
for a payment down on a home, and this in 
the end was the purchase to which the 
original fur coat fund was applied. An 
examination of savings accounts always 
shows that perhaps a few accounts grow 
through spasmodic saving, but the long, 
<teady pull is responsible for the majority 
of the successful savings accounts. 

“JT can’t save—the insurance premiums 
amount to $150 a year—$575 covers the 
payments, taxes, and fire insurance on our 
home—and perhaps I should mention that 
my husband pays fifteen dollars a month 
on stock that he is buying in the company 
where he works.” This excerpt from a 
letter is characteristic and makes me 
believe that many people do not realize 
what the word “‘savings” means. A sav- 
ings account is many persons’ sole idea of 
saving, undoubtedly because it is the most 
tangible and readily available of all the 
protection funds. Money paid for life 
insurance premiums and invested in sound 
securities is also buying protection and 
should be classed as savings. 

The amount to be alloted to the various 
subdivisions of savings is the source of 
much discussion. That on incomes of 
$2000 and under, the first goal should be a 
bank account equal to a year’s salary, and 
that a person with dependents should aim 
to carry life insurance policies equal in 
value to twice the annual income, are, 
however, two statements which are gen- 
erally considered sound as minimum sav- 
ings standards. ‘The size of the premiums 
for this amount of insurance depends on 
the kind of policy and the age of the person 
when insured, but in the average case five 
percent of the income covers the premium 
payments. Where conditions are such 


that ten percent can be saved, an equal 
division of the protection funds between 
life insurance premiums and a bank ac- 
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count is satisfying, because one knows 
that the distant future is being cared for, 
and at the same time the growing bank 
account gives a feeling of security in the 
present. When the income and the re- 
sponsibilities are such that more than ten 
percent can be saved, the division of the 
funds among bank account, insurance, etc. 
is a matter for the individual. 

And the $575 paid on the home is not 
entirely expense! The interest on the 
mortgage and the fire insurance premiums 
must be considered expense, but money 
paid to reduce a mortgage is invested and 
therefore saved. 

“We paid for a vacuum cleaner last 
year; have almost finished paying for a 
washing-machine at the rate of $15 a 
month.” “We put $600 into furniture 
last year.” These sentences are from two 
letters which were full of discontent be- 
cause of the feeling of not getting ahead. 
Money put into labor-saving devices and 
furniture can not perhaps be rightly called 
saved. The labor-saving device may mean 
doing away with paid help, and in such a 
case it is yielding a dividend that can be 
translated into terms of money. In many 
instances the return is more time, strength, 
and energy for other things, and these are 
assets which can not be estimated. Money 
used for the purchase of labor-saving de- 
vices and furniture is well spent rather 
than invested. Because of the persuasive- 
ness of high-pressure salesmen, people 
often buy new equipment before they are 
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really prepared to pay for it. Costs of new 
equipment and furniture should be counted 
before purchasing, so that paying for them, 
whether out of accumulated funds or by 
partial payments, will not bea burden. A 
number of small payments may easily 
become a strain greater than the physical 
strain that the equipment saves. Every 
adequate budget allows for improvement 
in equipment and furnishings, but it is well 
not to attempt to get all at one time. 

“Our income this year is $6000. We 
have bought and paid for a beautiful build- 
ing lot, and a reliable architect says he can 
build the kind of house we want for $12,000. 
Can we afford this kind of house?” That 
rent should not exceed one-fourth of the in- 
come is the one lawforspending whichevery 
one seems to haveat his tongue’send, but the 
fact that one can afford to purchase a home 
equal in value to twice the annual income 
does not seem to be so generally known. 
The cost of living in one’s own home can 
be figured at ten percent of the valuation 
of the house. This percentage shows five 
percent for taxes, insurance, and upkeep 
and permits five percent as interest on the 
investment. Ifthe inquirer above allows 
ten percent on the $12,000 to carry on her 
house, the cost of living inher home amounts 
to twenty percent of the income, which is 
a safe amount to spend on shelter. 

Because of the present high values of real 
estate in cities, it is well-nigh impossible 
for the person in moderate circumstances 
to purchase a single house. He is _ practi- 
cally forced to purchase a double house, for 
which he pays an amount equal to from 
three to five times his yearly income. He 
thus becomes simultaneously a home owner 
and a real estate dealer, even though he 
has but one client. Naturally the pur- 
chaser needs more cash for the financing of 
a double house than for a single house cf 
half the valuation. Because of these con- 
ditions we find that the groups on annual 
incomes ranging from $1500 to $4000 must 
attain more capital than formerly, before 
home ownership is possible. 

If one so desires, he can obtain figures to 
provethata home (Continued on page 198) 




















EARLY every housekeeper. has 
asked herself the- question, 
“How much care should a good 
housekeeper accord the cellar?” 
Is it a daily, weekly, monthly, or semi- 
annual affair, this of cellar cleaning? 
According to the Primer of Housework, 
the modern, self-respecting cellar calls for 
a casual weekly attention, but it is the 
annual or semi-annual cleaning, after 
all, that keeps it sweet and clean and 
healthful. 

The weekly care calls for only a general 
tidying. Dispose of newspapers and maga- 
zines that may have accumulated. I 
have two capacious baskets. Both news- 
papers and magazines are placed flat in 
their respective baskets when they are no 
longer required abovestairs. 
No second handling is required 
when they are taken away to 
their final destination of hos- 
pital, Salvation Army _head- 
quarters, or junk man. 

Dispose promptly of broken 
articles consigned to the cellar 
merely because they are out 
of sight there. Reclaim them 
at once if there is a possibility 
of repair, but chop up or burn 
up ruthlessly if there is no 
hope of rescue. Most cellars 
are untidy rather than un- 
clean, and solely because the 
cellar is used like the attic, 
for broken or discarded fur- 
nishings. 

See that the firewood for 
the grate is kept in an orderly 
pile. Use a bin for the kin- 
dling wood for all fires. You 
can easily build it with one 
or two three-to-four-feet-high 
partitions. Often only one 
will be needed, for the wall of 
the coal bin can be used for 
the other. In the fall the ash- 
cans must be given an ap- 
praising glance. Small ones 
and many of them are best, 
for then they are not too great 
a trial of strength in handling. 
If father or son does the work, 
a two-wheeled ash-can truck 
will prove as useful a tool as mother’s 
vacuum cleaner is upstairs. 

In most cellars there is a tool-room 
sacred to the masculine members of the 
family. I should leave this untidied. 

The store-room deserves a word. Many 
housekeepers are finding it impossible to 
keep from molestation by mice or rats 
food supplies purchased in large quantities. 
The best solution I have found is a series 
of strongly supported swinging shelves 
suspended from each other and from the 
ceiling, and preferably in the very center 
of the room. Be sure you leave not a 
scrap of food within the reach of rats or 
mice, and even in a waterfront city they 

will leave for less hungry quarters. Of 
/é 
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The Primer #9f Housework 


Cellar Care and Cleantiness- 


course, canned goods in tin can be stored 
with impunity on wall shelves, but home- 
canned goods and those in glass jars must 
go on the swinging shelves with the rest 
of the supplies. 

One of the first essentials in the routine 
care of the cellar is ventilating. Fresh air 
is one of the best deodorants and will help 
to overcome the musty or stuffy odor de- 
tected in many cellars of older houses. 
Construct the cellar windows so that they 
may easily be opened. Windows located 
opposite each other provide a cross cCir- 
culation of air. Keep the windows open 
on every dry day during the warm months. 
During the winter months when the furnace 
is in operation, continue a systematic airing, 
but make it only a short while each time. 





Also provide well-fitting screens for the 


cellar windows. They will not only keep 
out the flies and other insects during the 
warm months, but prevent the entrance 
of rodents and stray animals at all times. 
During both the fall and winter months, 
the cellar floor may be flushed with water 
which is swept down the center drain 
with a strong, plain, old-fashioned broom, 
a tool that can not be dispensed with in a 
housekeeper’s régime. This keeps down 
the ash dust and freshens the whole house. 
In summer I find little necessity for this 
washing. But in both winter and summer 
the cellar stairs must be washed each week. 
Now it happens that that particular task 
is the most difficult to parcel out in a 





two-maid household. Therefore, I always 
list it in the work plainly when engaging 
a maid, and thereby save a disagreeable 
interview. 

The semi-annual care of the cellar is a 
spring and fall affair, though often the 
work can be accomplished just as well once 
a year. It all depends upon the amount 
of traffic the cellar has to bear. But 
either in the spring or the fall, a coat of 
whitewash should be applied to ceiling, 
walls, partitions, and furnace. If in the 
spring, be sure that it is too late for further 
emergency fires. 

First of all, have the furnace cleaned of 
its clogging soot, and the pipes taken down, 
given a coat of asphalt paint, and stored 
away in paper for use in the fall. If it 
has not been done, it is a 
wise move to cover the heater 
with thick layers of asbestos 
in the form especially prepared 
for this furnace use. Then 
treat it, like the rest of the 
cellar, with a coat of white- 
wash, using the asphalt paint 
to give the metal trim a glossy 
coat of black. In this par- 
ticular cellar the furnace man 
“arm,” installed at the side, 
proved so real a: convenience 
that I pass it on. Upon it, 
as you will see, within con- 
venient reach, are placed the 
tools he may need for his 
task. 

Just a word in regard to 
the whitewashing. I carry 
my taste for color right down 
into the cellar and add enough 
yellow cold-water paint to the 
whitewash so that I have old 
ivory on the walls and coal- 
and-wood-bin partitions. It 
is no more expensive, and I 
assure you it is far more sight- 
ly than-a glaring white. 

By the way, if the coal bins 
are to be filled with coal some 
time during the summer, you 
may prefer to delay the white- 
washing until the early fall 
after the winter supply is 
stored. This is exactly as 
satisfactory a procedure, provided there 
is no tendency to dampness in the 
cellar. But there may be localities where 
the coat of whitewash will be needed 
in both spring and fall. It has a ten- 
dency to absorb moisture and keep the 
cellar dry, and therefore it is a matter of 
health quite as much as cleanliness to at- 
tend to it. 

Finally, not a word has been said in this 
Primer of Housework as to who should 
take care of the cellar, but the logical 
shoulders to assume the task are those of 
the sons of the house. - By all means, let 
the boys have a sense of responsibility for 
the cleanliness and tidiness of this im- 
portant department of the home. 
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N STAIN removal the reagent most 
frequently used is Javelle Water. This 
is an active bleaching agent which is 
safe to use if used correctly. But if 

not, it is only fair to warn you that it can 
do more harm than good. Javelle Water 
will remove all dyes, but it must be con- 
fined in its use to cottons, linens, and m:x 
tures of cotton and linen. It can not be 
used on the animal fibers—woolens or 
silks—because it will actually ‘‘burn” the 
fiber, and once this happens, it can never 
be reclaimed. Javelle can not be used to 
remove a stain from colored goods unless 
one fully understands that it will remove 
the color, too. For the occasional emer- 
gency this reagent may be purchased at a 
drug store, but it is much less expensive 
to prepare it at home. 

We have illustrated at the top of the 
page the supplies and utensils needed in the 
preparation of Javelle Water. The pro- 
cedure is as follows: Put one pound of 
washing soda in an enameled or agate pan 
—never an aluminum one—and add one 
quart of boiling water. Then in a similar 
utensil put one-half pound of chloride of 
lime and add to it two quarts of cold water. 
Stir this mixture and allow it to stand for 
several hours; over night would be even 
better. Then pour the clear liquid into 
the soda solution, taking care not to permit 
the undissolved lime to go in, too. Bottle 
and label this mixture and store it in a 
dark place. As this is a concentrated 
solution it should be used with an equal 
quantity of hot water. Allow the stained 
portion to remain in this dilute solution for 










































To remove colored candle-wax stains, apply 
a warm iron and absorb the wax with two 
pieces of ordinary blotting paper 
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The supplies and utensils necessary for making Javelle Water 


a few minutes, at the end of which time the 
stain should disappear. Then rinse the 
fabric thoroughly in several waters— 
and this is one of the secrets in using Javelle 
Water successfully. Every trace of it must 
be removed. In the next-to-the-last rinse 
Water put a few drops of ammonia, and 
anally rinse again in clear water. 

The stains commonly found on table 
linen are fruit, tea, coffee, chocolate, and 
grease. The first three may be removed in 
the same way, namely; hold the stained 
portion taut over a bowl. 
the assistance of a second person for this, 
or you may work alone, using three or four 
spring clothes pins to clip the material to 
the bowl. Then from a. height pour a 
generous amount of boiling water so that 
it will strike the stain with force. A tea- 
kettle is most convenient to pour with. 
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Continue to pour until the stain disappears. 
If the stain is very stubborn because of its 
age, it may not react to this treatment, 
and in that case Javelle Water will have 
to be used, but in all stain work always try 
the milder treatment first. 

To remove chocolate stains, apply a 
paste of borax and cold water. Let this 
remain on for a short time, rinse off, and 
apply boiling water as outlined for tea and 
coffee. 

Grease should readily yield to soap and 
moderately hot water. Persistent traces 
will have to be bleached with Javelle 
Water. 

The modern popularity of candles, espe- 
cially in the dining-room, makes the 
removal of candle wax occasionally neces- 
sary. We have illustrated for you here 
the steps in the procedure. Place a piece 
of ordinary white blotting paper under- 
neath and on top of the stain, and apply 
awarmiron. The heat will melt the wax, 
which will be absorbea by the blotting 
paper. Move the blotting paper occasion- 
ally to bring a clean place in contact with 
the spot. If the candle wax is white, the 
stained material need then only be washed, 
but if the wax is colored, the color must be 
removed by soaking it for a few minutes in 
denatured alcohol. 

Iron rust may be removed in the follow- 
ing manner, and even the worst marks will 
yield if the worker will persist: Apply 
some common table salt and the juice of a 
freshly cut lemon to the stain and hold it 
over the spout of a steaming tea-kettle. 
After a few (Continued on page 184) 





The color may then be removed by soaking 
the stained portion in a small quantity of 
denatured alcohol for a short while 
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Chapter XVII 
AVING once more achieved an 
understanding with his wife, 
George Judson felt free to let 
himself sink into business with a 
yet greater absorption. To this was added 
also a new kind of head-clear confidence. 

Things were going swimmingly, too. A 
year went by—a year of splendid profit, 
with losses wiped out, with dividends 
declared, surplus accumulated, and prestige 
restored. George sensed himself as once 
more secured in the seat of executive 
control. The habit of success’ was once 
more resumed. Faith in Hilary as the 
designer to succeed Milton Morris had 
been amply justified. His second model, 
the Shiloh, took the water with a loud 
splash at the January shows, and Judson- 
Morris cars swept again definitely into the 
lead of their class. 

Season by season, too, saw George’s 
general judgments on the development of 
the industry confirmed. The factory went 
on building—went on expanding—produc- 
tion and profits went on increasing. Judson- 
Morris began to be a real factor in the 
automobile world and in the financial world 
as well. Twice in four years it was re- 
capitalized and refinanced. 

It was no longer a close corporation. 
Old holdings were broken up and went on 
the market. The stock was listed on 
exchanges. 

There came a time when in a single year 
the earnings of George’s remaining thirty- 
six percent of the stock would have sufficed 
to buy in the open market the fifteen 
thousand shares of Judson-Morris neces- 
sary to make sure and permanent his 
control, but the young president did not 
seize this opportunity, because in that 
moment his loyalty to his company and its 
future proved greater than any mere self- 
interest. He refused to halt the year-by- 
year expansion by declaring a hull-clean 
dividend of all its earnings. In part this 
was because George Judson loved his 
company better than he loved himself. 
For his company he would seize the 
moment; for himself he would take a 
chance. 

This was typically Judsonian—in a way, 
it is typically American. Today, George 
believed, was the seeding time, tomorrow 
the harvest; the greater the sowing, the 
larger the harvest; therefore he never paid 
off today what could be invested to create 
a larger fund for paying off tomorrow. It 
seemed a shrewd policy, but it had its 
hazards. 

So also had matrimony! He had dis- 
covered that afresh and many times in 
these swift, successful years. Fay’s atti- 
tude of sweet charitableness toward those 
exactions which business made of him had 
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been disappointingly and _perplexingly 
short-lived. What was the matter? 

It did not seem to be Sir Brian. And 
yet Sir Brian was still around. But that 
was only because the _ globe-trotting 
young Englishman had a new hobby— 
air-flight. The feats of the Wright Broth- 
ers and others had challenged his sporting 
instincts. The idea of so combining a 
few struts of wire, a few spruce laths, anda 
few yards of canvas that one could thereby 
take a gasoline engine up in the air and 
go roaring round among the clouds with it 
appealed to his passion for adventure. So 
he flitted between the Wrights at Dayton 
and Glenn Curtiss at Buffalo, and every 
little while came back to Detroit to con- 
sult about the details of an engine to be 
perfected especially for this kind of service. 

And every time he came he saw a good 
deal of the Judsons. George being busy, 
he saw more of Mrs. Judson, yet there was 
not the slightest feeling of jealousy created 
by this, for the demeanor of Fay at this 
time was not that of a woman who loved 
her husband less, but more. Garbed for 
the links, looking her sweetest, her pret- 
tiest, and most winsome, Fay would 
plead with pouting lips: 

“George! Do come out and have a 
round of golf with us this afternoon.” 

And George would be laughingly con- 
temptuous. “Knocking a pill round a 
pasture? Nope! Not today. Sorry, 
sweetheart, I’ve got something real to do.” 

Absorbed, content, oblivious—playing 
the greatest game he could conceive of, 
stroke by stroke, across his huge mahogany 
desk, he looked down in these days upon 
mere sport as the diversion of a child 
mind. 

And Fay would be furiously angry and 
then—tramping the links with another— 
Sir Brian, perhaps—would inevitably try 
to be charitable. ‘Dear, old money- 
grabber!” she would sigh. But it was 
hardly to be: wondered at if she grew 
jealous of the factory. . “Sell it, George!” 
she appealed one day wistfully. “I am 
losing you. I can feel you slipping away 
from meevery day. Sellit and get out sol 
can have you all to myself. I have so 
much more than enough for both of us, 
you know.” 

George was horrified. “But I can’t get 
out, Fay,” he tried to reason with her. 
“Tt isn’t my money alone, you see. It’s 
all the other fellows’. The stock has been 
sold and resold. The people who bought 
it didn’t invest in shares in an automobile 
company. They took stock in me—in my 
reputation. You see, the whole, big 
enterprise is pyramided on me. I’ve got 
to stay and make good for everybody that 
reposed a dollar’s worth of confidence in me. 
I have—in honor, you know.” 


As he said this, his eyes glowed with a 
fine light. Fay saw that he was right, and 
was ‘willing to try to be patient and 
resigned. 

“And how long will it take to work the 
thing out?” she asked hopefully. 

“Only five to seven years,” responded 
George in accents of cheer. 

“Oh, my God!” Fay groaned. Her face 
had become gray and frightened. “Seven 
years?” she whispered the words to herself 
as if weighing them in her mind, pro- 
nouncing the numeral as if it had been 
seventy instead of seven. “TI’ll—George!” 
and she clutched at him helplessly. “T'l 
be an old woman then. I'll be past 
thirty.” 

It was only her profound seriousness 
that saved her husband from jeering, from 
ejaculating “Rats!” or some other such 
disrespectful and unfeeling expletive. In- 
stead he expostulated with sweet reason- 
ableness: 

“Why, Fay! You'll just be coming 
into your prime. What a wonderful woman 
you'll be at thirty! No woman gets to 
her real beauty before that.” 

But the wife sat pulling her hands rest- 
lessly, with the gray look again in her face, 
and George had recourse to an old expe- 
dient for rallying her spirits. He painted 
the picture of his ultimate ideal for the 
plant—a huge hive for a happy industrial 
brotherhood, in which the man who swept 
the floor, the man who worked at the lathe, 
the stenographer at the typewriter—every 
last employee, in fact—wagalso to be an 
owner. The factory was to be a noble 
social enterprise in which everybody 
worked for everybody else and each made 
profit for himself. And Fay was carried 
away by this fine enthusiasm as she had 
frequently been before. 

“Just to think of doing that for so many, 
many people!’ she cried, and clung to his 
hand. “I guess I can stick it out just for 
that, George,’”’ she confided to him ear- 
nestly. 

But she could never hold a vision and a 
purpose like this for long. After a few 
days, “I’m too weak, George,”’ she would 
confess despairingly; “too selfish. I’m 
only a sybarite after all.” 

“No, you’re not, honey; no, you’re not,” 
he would comfort. ‘“Sybarite? Why, I 
should say not. You do your share of the 
world’s work by just helping me do mine.” 

But when it became apparent to him that 
by no stretch of the imagination was she 
helping him to do his work, he decided 
the time had come for a little straight talk. 

“But I get so bored with just—just 
nothing to do but be a wife,” she broke 
out at him one day, and he whipped back 


with: 
“For heaven’s sake! What’s the matter 








GEORGE being busy, Sir Brian saw a good deal of Mrs. Judson. Garbed for the links, 

looking her sweetest, Fay would plead, “‘George, do come out and have a round of golf 
with us this afternoon.” And George would be almost laughingly contemptuous. 
“Knocking a pill around a pasture? Nope! Sorry, sweetheart, I’ve got something real to do”’ 





with being a_ wife? 
If you’d try to be the 
kind of wife that 
Eleanor Hickson is, for 
example, you’d have 
something to occupy 
you, all right. Why 
don’t you do the kind 
of things with me that I 
want to do—for exam- 
ple, the things that 
rest me—the things 
that soothe my nerves 
—thethingsthat 
make me fit to go back 
in the morning and 
put up a fight? God 
knows I need it. My 
job gets tougher every 
year. 
“Now just look at 
Eleanor. She waits 
for old Charlie to come 
home like a mother 
for an only son. The 
first thing she does is 
to feel him out. If he 
craves golf, she’s for it. 
If he’d rather smoke 
on the back porch and 
go to the theater in 
the evening, she’s for 
that. Or if he just 
feels like shucking off 
into loose clothes and 
slippers and sit- 
ting around and 
playing five hundred 
with a pipe in_ his 
mouth that you can 
smell a mile, why she’s 
for that, and she plays 
the game with him 
till he goes to sleep in 
his chair. If there’s 
a dinner on when he 
doesn’t feel up to a 
dinner, think she 
drags him out? 
Why, say, she’d make 
a thousand excuses to 
save him—saye him, 
you understand!” 
“You idiot!” re- 
proached Mrs. Fay 
Judson with a look 
of hot disdain. “To 
think of comparing me with a-spiritless 
little echo like Eleanor Hickson.” 
But George was just getting warmed up 
to a whole series of helpful suggestions. 
“Or,” and he described a graceful circle 
with his cigarette hand, ‘why can’t you 
be a wife like Norma Howes, then? Look 
at Norma with her stock farms and her 
horse shows and her operatic star venture 
and her penchant for hanging round race 
tracks—and her far-flung battle-line of 
social engagements. She sails the seas 
like a privateer. She unpacks her trunks 
at Palm Beach or Newport or Coronado, 
and she has a perfectly stunning time. I 
doubt if she has a lonely minute. 
“And do you think she spends much 
time fretting because her husband isn’t 
49 


along? Not much, she doesn’t. She knows 
he’s got to be at his desk chiseling out 
money for her to spend—good old Tom 
Howes, with the best set of selling brains 
under his bald bean that there is in the 
automobile industry save and excepting 
only one.” 

“Which modesty forbids you to men- 
tion,” cut in his wife with biting scorn. 

“Exactly,” conceded George with the 
utmost complacency and blundered on 
with: ‘Think Tom crabs her when she 
comes home, broke and tired of the world, 
and ready to settle down to a long spell of 
connubial bliss? Not on your life! ZTom’s 


face lights up like factory windows at’ 


sunset, and he gathers her into his arms 
like Romeo reaching for Juliet. ° They’re 
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happy, darn it! That’s partnership— 
that’s mutual accommodation—that’s live 
and let live—that’s—” 

George was embarrassed and_ inter- 
rupted by perceiving that his wife was 
containing herself with difficulty, a prey 
to surprising, unreasonable anger, while he 
was innocently and stupidly unaware of 
having given her cause for anger. He had 
merely tried to make himself plain— 
that was all. Patient, iong-suffering 
man that he was, he decided to try agai. 

“You don’t want to be a vampire, do 
you, Fay?” he inquired tenderly re 
proachful. “Just sucking all the business 
blood out of me—and trying to make me 
into a sort of—a sort of social lapdog?” 

“Lapdog?” and ker tones quive 
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One guest in particular attracted the interest of the great psychoanalyst. 
He said to himself that he would like to help that disturbed, wistful 
little woman, and to that end he favored her with a discussion cunningly 
calculated to draw out more of what lay behind those violet eyes 


with scorn and wrath as she rose silently 
and ominously to a very climax of rage 
in which she exploded upon him with, 
“You—you hedgehog!” 

She accomplished a terrific sound of 
smashing something by a sudden crump- 
ling of the evening paper which had lain 
in her lap, and flounced out of the room. 

“Hedgehog! Whew!’ chuckled George. 

“That was a hot one.” 
_ But the very next day Fay had lapsed 
into her most bewitching mood, that of 
languorous, challenging love. Yet when 
she could not charm him into a promise to 
give her more time from his business, she 
flew into a tantrum; then lapsed into 
quivering remorse. 

“Oh, George! I do believe I’m the most 
unjust, unreasonable, ungrateful woman 
mn the world,” she confessed, weeping in 
despair over herself. 

_ This was followed by a pitiful period 
in which Fay Judson tried to be the kind 
of wife that Eleanor Hickson was, but she 
couldn’t keep it up. The cool-headed, 
warm-hearted, steady-nerved standing-by 
tequired of a wife who would be a helpmeet 
to George Judson, seasoned as he had been 


seasoned, doing what he was doing, had 
not been bred into Fay Judson—not yet. 
“T’m too weak, George!’’ she confessed 


again. “I’m just a sybarite after all.” - 

And there came a time when George no 
longer disputed this. He thought she was 
a sybarite, and he was willing to let her be 
a sybarite, if she would be just that and 
nothing else; but she wasn’t. An eternal 
restlessness possessed her. She was always 
wanting to go somewhere—to do some- 
thing that had never been done before. 
She had a fertile imagination and proved 
what an astonishing number of absurd 
enterprises one young woman can think of 
to propose when she has upward of three 
millions at her back and abundance of 
time upon her hands. But one day these 
proposals appeared to reach the climax of 
absurdity. 

“Wha-a-at!”’ George ejaculated with 
coarse incredulity, his heavy brows lifted, 
his black comb-back seeming to rise along 
a ridge in its center, so great was his 
astonishment. “Head an expedition to 
search for the Garden of Eden? Mel!” 

Fay flushed but stood her ground. 
“Why, yes, George!” she enthused, sweetly 


radiant with innocent enthusiasm. “The 
Mesopotamian Valley is the most romantic 
place—cradle of history, you know—all 
full of ruins and cute little inscriptions 
on sun-baked bricks—important political 
records mixed in with letters schoolboys 
wrote to their fathers asking for money— 
thousands of years ago—letters of lovers to 
sweethearts, too.” 

“Oh, I see,” scoffed George. “‘When a 
girl wanted to write a letter to her sweet- 
heart, she heaved a brick at him.” 

“George! You ignoramus!” she re- 
buked. “Don’t get funny, now. Those 
ruins are wasting away with every rain, 
being pillaged by every ignorant, roaming 
brigand. Precious knowledge may be lost 
to the world at any moment. Think how 
fine it would be for George Judson, the 
automobile manufacturer, to organize and 
lead a party up the valley of those two 
ancient rivers on the banks of which civi- 
lization was born—take a professor or two 
along, of course, to direct the excavations 
and read inscriptions. It would be such a 
lark, and besides it would be in the interest 
of science!” 

“Science! Gosh, oh, gosh!” exploded 
George, who had restrained his impatience 
to the limit while he listened. “Say! 
Are you getting nutty? Are you? I want 
to know.” He seized her by the shoulders 
and looked into her eyes. ‘You'd better 
see a doctor,” he decided. “You had— 
really.” 

Fay was naturally indignant at such 
irreverent scoffing at the dearest project 
she had conceived for a long, long time. 
“That’s the way you always receive every 
suggestion I make—you—you stupid, old 
business drudge!’ she reproached. “You 
haven’t got a bit of interest in science!” 
Her tone of accusation was weepy. “I'll 
try going alone sometime—and then see 
how you like it!” 

This was flung tauntingly from the door 
as an exasperated and bewildered husband 
stood staring after the departure of an 
exasperated and indignant wife. 

As for Fay, she said not another word 
about an excursion to the cradle of civili- 
zation, but she had other words to say 
about other projects as wild, as mad, and 
to as distant points of the compass, for 
other excuses just as invalid. A mania for 
far journeyings had taken hold of her. 

“Jee-rusalem, where does she hear of ’em 
all—these countries, I mean?” George 
would rant. “Gosh! I’m going to burn all 
the geographies and encyclopedias before 
she digs up any new places to go. What 
is it? What is it?” 

He tried to make light of that whole 
phase of Fay’s life with him, and did. He 
laughed awey her proposals; he kissed away 
her tears—he permitted no base suspicions 
to enter his mind. He was glad of Sir 
Brian around occasionally to take her places 
and entertain her and keep her mind from 
brooding on his inability to be alwzys her 
escort. 

It was not until he realized that Fay’s 
love moods had become so rare that 
they had almost (Continued on page 96) 
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HE Department of 

Agriculture Demon- 
stration, ‘““The Cross Tri- 
umphant,”’ the Robert E. 
Lee home at Arlington, 
and Mrs. Stanfield’s plan 
for beautifying the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier— 
all play their part in Mrs. 
Keyes’s chronicle of sum- 
mer Washington. Lady 
Geddes, at right, the 
American wife of the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, sponsored 
the first scene of “The 
Cross Triumphant,” a 
religious pageant rivaling 
the Passion Play in emo- 
tional quality and beauty 
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By Frances 


EAR MARGARET: 

I have your letter, and I share 
with you your disappointment 
that because of the increasing 

claims of your home and family upon your 
time you can not do more of the splendid 
civic work you have done so well in the 
past. Iam glad you realize that you have 
chosen the better part—so many women do 
not, and no one can make a success of one 
work while continually looking back 
regretfully at something else. 

But after all, your house is planned for 
real efficiency. Every labor-saving device 
that has been perfected is at your hand. 
And you do have leisure hours for the 
many interests that have made your life 
so full and rich in the past. 

You don’t know, do you, that the 
average farmer’s wife works thirteen hours 
a day in summer, and ten in winter, and 
that only about thirteen percent of them 
have a regular yearly vacation—which 
lasts, on an average, for eleven days. 


Parkinson 


That over ninety percent of them do their 
own washing, baking, and sewing, that 
practically none of them has any hired 
help with this work, and that while nearly 
all of them have sewing machines and 
screens, only a little more than half have 
washing-machines, carpet-sweepers, or 
even water in their kitchens, and bath- 
tubs are scarcer still! The woman who is 
running her house under such conditions, 
and often helping with the outdoor work 
as well, may be “eligible” to “serve on 
important national and state boards,” but 
how and when is she going to do it?” 

It was because I myself wanted an 
answer to this same question which has 
been troubling you that I accepted with 
great alacrity an invitation to see a prac- 
tical demonstration of what the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is trying hard to do 
to make this very thing possible; and with 
Mrs. Wallace, the wife of the the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mrs. Pugsley, the wife of 
the Assistant Secretary. and several other 


women in official life who were also deeply 
interested in the subject, I made a tour of 
inspection which was even more thrilling 
than I had imagined it possibly could be. 
We began in the Office of Home Econom- 
ics of the States Relation Service, meeting 
to start our “trip” in the pleasant office of 
Dr. Langworthy, who is in charge of this 
department. In a large, square structure 
called a respirator calorimeter, which did 
not look unlike an enormous, white 
refrigerator with glass windows, a young 
woman was standing, going through the 
mechanical motion of sweeping with an 
old-fashioned broom, while the amount of 
energy and muscular force consumed i 
doing this was being accurately measured. 
The difference between the time af 
strength expended in this process, and im 
modern methods of cleaning by machinery 
will next be ascertained, and the savimg 
in both hours and effort, and consequently 
in money, be determined. There were 
several other (Continued on page 185) 









GREAT FOR BREAKFAST—GOOD, HOT SOUP 





They’ll laugh good and hearty 
At your Hallowe'en party 









If you show a Jack o’ Lantern like this * 
His jolly old face will be known any place, ° 
And at winning the prize you can’t miss! 
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% ab ain! By 
* Josten cayaparu ConP®™ yf f 
CAMDEN, N.J.,US-A 



















The Prize Winner! 


Judged sO. by millions of people to whom tne very 
name of “soup” means also—Campbell’s. Liven 
your next dinner or luncheon party with Campbell's 
Tomato Soup. Youll find it’s the spark that 
sets the conversation going and puts everybody 
in the jolly mood which makes the party “go. 
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Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


; is the smooth, rich puree of vine-ripened tomatoes, 
— plucked at their juiciest perfection. Choice butter 

and dainty spicing are blended in, with the skill of 
Campbell's famous chefs. It’s the kind of soup your 
f appetite remembers. The kind that makes a special 
impression which says “I'll remember that soup and 
have it soon again. 


21 kinds 






12 cents a can 
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LAMBER, 


Cammacac compan 


Sore throat is a 


danger Sis nal | And knees will knock 


S you know, many illnesses start 
44 with sore throat. The mouth 
is an cpen door to disease germs. 

So, particularly at this time of the 
year, it is wise precaution to use 
Listerine systematically. 

Recognized for half a century as 


the standard, safe "fy | “9 








household anti- 
septic, it will help 
you and the mem- Be}, 
bers of your fami- &!! 
ly ward off many #¢ | 
forms of throat \ 


trouble t h at so Don't have sore throat 
4 again this winter 


often anticipate more serious ills. 


Listerine as a mouth-wash and 
gargle is a pleasant, effective precau- 
tion. Thousands of families have 
made it a part of their morning and 
evening toilets—as regularly as using 
the tooth brush. 


Ask your best friend 
about this, if you dare 


Halitosis (the medical term for un- 
pleasant breath) may cause you many 
an unhappy moment. Because it is 
something you 
may suffer from 
unawares. And 
it is so intimate 
a matter your 
friends won’t 
mention it to 
you. 





Your mirror can't tell you 


Using Listerine systematically, however, 
will set your mind atease. It defeats most 
forms of halitosis immediately. Then you 
know you are not offending or embarassing 
your friends or associates. Use Listerine 

nd be on the safe and polite side.—Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 





LISTERINE 


—the safe 
antiseptic 
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| We have hired a ghost 
| To be your host 

| At a seance on Hal- 
|  lowe’en, 

Where tables will rock 


| And spirits will surely 
be seen. 

















From the spirit world, 

For each unfurled, 

A message there’s sure to be— 
A love or a-hope 

Or a horoscope 

Or maybe the whole darn tree. 






A medium mild 
We have beguiled, 
| With a good, little In- 
| dian guide, 
“To come and talk: 
&» When the ghost shallwalk, 
And the wild, red witches 
ride. 





Spirit Seance for Hallowe’ en 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 








ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS INSTRUCTIONS WILL BE SENT FOR A HALLOWE'EN SPIRIT 
| SEANCE PARTY, INCLUDING: (A) EERIE INVITATIONS TO HALLOWE’EN SEANCE, (B) IN. 
| STRUCTIONS FOR MAKING LIFE -SIZE GHOST FOR SEANCE ROOM, (C) GHOSTLY, GHAST- 


“You can’t marry Mary,” his 
foolish friends said, 

“There is hardly enough pie for 
you. 

You may cry, you may sigh, 

but you can not deny 

You can’t eat your pie and 
have it, too!” 





| TO RECEIVE a letter is 
one of the rare joys of 
childhood as every one re- 
members, and Good House- 
keeping has a plan to make 
it not only a pleasure but a 
benefit to our little readers. 
We have been lucky enough 
| to persuade our friends in 





AND ENCLOSES TEN CENTS IN 














LY STUNTS, INCLUDING ‘‘SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHY,” ‘“‘ECTOPLASM ORACLES,” ‘TABLE 
ROCKINGS.”’ ‘‘LIQUIFIED BLOOD,”’ (D) MESSAGES FROM THE SPIRIT WORLD IN TWENTY 
VERSES, TO BE DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO THE MOON UNDER WHICH GUEST IS BORN 





WRITE TO LITTLE JACK HORNER 


EVERY LITTLE BOY OR GIRL WHO WRITES TO LITTLE JACK HORNER 
STAMPS WILL RECEIVE A LETTER 
FROM HIM. ADDRESS LITTLE JACK HORNER, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Jack Horner grew up to be a great man 
And head over heels fell in love, 

For he thought Mary, Mary not one bit contrary, 
But cooing and mild as a dove. 


“Dear me,” said Jack Horner, “I'll 
get around that.” 
Ilis friends said, “Oh, what 
will you do?” 
“Ho, ho,’ said Jack Horner, 
“‘vour logic I corner, 
“Til just halve my pie and 


eat it two!” 


Folklore and Fairyland to 
help us, and each monthone 
of them wil] announce in the 
magazine that every litt’e 
boy or girl who writes will 
receive a reply. Then, 
later, two of the best letters 
will be published with the 
names of the letter writers. 
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Cantilever 
Stores 


Cut this out for reference. 
Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade. 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—Illth Av. 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Pollock’s 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. c 
Auburn & Geneva, N. Y.—Dusenbury Co. 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller. 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 

Battle Creek—Bahlman’s Bootery 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo— 639 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Camden—Curran’s, 110 Broadway 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bldg. 

}—30 E. Randolph St. (Room 50 
Chicago 4 4750 Sheridan Rd. (Room 21 
Cineinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Av. 
Columbia, 8. C.—Watson Shoe Co. 

' Columbus, 0.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd.) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
| Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des ‘Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams 
Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton 
Elmira—C, W. O’Shea 
El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Galveston—Clark W. Thompson Co. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 3rd St. 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—306 Queen Theatre Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Frey’s, 3 E. King St. 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
McKeesport—Wnm. F. Sullivan 
Macon—The Dannenberg Co. 
Memphis—Odd Fellows Bldg. (2nd floor) 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St., South 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (opp. City Hall) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
ZZ New Orleans-109 Baronne St. (R.200) 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 
New York—22 West 39th St. 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw B:dg. 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Paterson—1 0 Park Av. (at Erie Depot) 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—tThe Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfleld—Fahey’s. 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 
Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 
St. Louis—5 16 Arcade Bldg. (Op.P.0O. ) 
S..Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. Arcade 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Elisworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Ill.—A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—121 W. Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 
Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Utica—Room 104 Foster Bldg. 
Waltham—Rufus Warren & Sons 
Washington—1319 F St. 
Waterbury—Howland-Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh’s 
Wilkesbarre—M. F. Murray 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 
York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
Zanesville—J, B. Hunter Co. 
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—=  (Confortable Shoes 


(ncrease Your Gnjoyment 


Autumn brings many inter- 
ests. Work and amusements 
take a fresh start at this time 
of year. Opportunities for ad- 
vancement come to the busi- 
ness girl. The home woman sets 
her house in order for the com- 
fort of the family and the social 
activities of the new season. 

Shopping time is here again. 
Store windows are a_ joy. 
The departments display an 
interesting and alluring vari- 
ety of garments, fabrics, nov- 
elties. Club work starts up 
afresh. Fall exhibitions of 
pictures are given. New plays 
are being put on. The lecture 
season opens. Classes in night 
schools begin. College con- 
tests are held in sports and 
scholarship. All these com- 
bine to make life actively 
interesting. 


But your interest lags, your 
efficiency is impaired, your joy is 


lessened if your feet hurt. Com- 
fortable shoes make you forget your 
feet and let you focus your whole 
attention on your work and your 
other interests. They increase your 
endurance and hence add to your 
enjoyment of life generally. 


Cantilever Shoes are comfort- 
able shoes. They are modelled on 
natural lines, with a flexible arch, 
entirely free from the concealed 
metal which is in the shank of 
ordinary shoes. 


The flexible arch of Cantilevers, 
together with their natural sole line, 
the neat, rounded toe which gives 
ample room, the well placed medium 
or low heel, give great comfort to 
tired, weak feet, correct and prevent 
fallen arches, and help you in a 
hundred other ways. 


Cantilevers are made for men 
also. Every pair of Cantilevers is 
trademarked to protect you. Look 
over the dealer list at the left of 
this advertisement. If you do not 
find one listed for your town, write 
the manufacturers, Morse & Burt 
Co., 2 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for the address of a nearby 
dealer, and for a free booklet on 
feet and shoes. 


(antilever 
Shoe 


Agencies in 294 _ . 
>. "ollier eldies a Po. Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Cluhs, Public Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, 
Directors of Physical Education, Hditors. Stage Celebrities and prominent women everywhere. 
.¢ nena 
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A style innovation in bed adornment that 
creates an atmosphere of tase and comfort 


The New Dress for the Bed 


A great many homes find a 
charming refinement in the 


KENWOOD 


PURE WOOL 


BED BLANKET 
KENWOOD 


PURE WOOL 


KOVERLET 


COMBINATION 
in Colors to Match 


The Kenwood Pure Wool Bed Blanket is 
used as the top covering under the 
spread,—the Koverlet, in color to match, 
is rolled or folded across outside at the 
foot of the bed. 


Kenwood Pure Wool Bed Blankets 


are woven of thick, soft yarn spun from 
the choicest LONG-fibred fleeces the 
world produces. 

This selected LONG-fibre wool creates 
a blanket that is thick and cushiony, 
luxuriously fleecy and warm yet light in 
weight. 

It creates a blanket that will give years 
of wear. It also permits the delightfully 
soft high nap which is so distinctively a 
feature of Kenwood Blankets. 

Being woven 100 inches’ wide and pre- 
shrunk at the mill to 72 inches, Ken- 
woods may be washed at will. 

A range of fourteen beautiful patterns 
and color combinations enable the home- 
keeper to enjoy Kenwood comfort and 
serviceability and still dress her beds 
in harmony with room decorations. 


Kenwouid Koverlets 


The Creation of Today with a Touch of 
Yesterday 

An attractive extra covering for the bed. 
Woven from similar - pure, ~ lustrous, 
fleecy wool in.a honeycomb or sunken 
pyramid effect, these Koverlets combine 
the beauty of old time colorings with 
modern’ wool warmth and lightness. : 


See the following combinations at your 
dealer's: 


Kenwood Blanket | Kenwood Koverlet 


Lavender solid ~with Lavender-white 
Tan-white with Tan-white 
Tan solid with Tan-white 
Rose- white with Rose-white 
Rose solid * with Rose-white 
Blue solid with Blue-white 
Blue-white with Blue-white 


with 
with 
with 
with 


Blue solid 
Blue-white 
Rose-white 
Rose solid 


White center, blue border 
White center, blue border 
White center, rose border 
White center, rose border 


A reproduction of Koverlet patterns in full color 
with descriptions of other Kenwood Pure Wool 
Products mailed free on request if you state 
name of your 4 


r¢ i.) KENWOOD MILLS 


Dept. K, Albany, N. Y. 






\ WOOL KENWOOD MILLS, Ltd. 
PRODUCTS Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 
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When Grating Horseradish—For years, the 
grating of horseradish had always been a 
painful process to me. One day I remembered 
a remark that in escaping from a burning build- 
ing, it was a good thing to tie a wet towel over 
the nose and mouth. I took a wet towel and 
draped it over the meat-chopper in such a way 
that it would not interfere with the handle, 
and it works beautiful'y. ZL. 4. W., Japan. 


The Problem of Left-Overs—So often I 
have heard experienced housekeepers say that 
the problem of left-overs was the most taxing 
that they had to deal with in cooking and 
planning the meals. Now I am going to 
confess just the reverse. In the family is a 
man of good appetite, and a hungry, healthy 
boy, and two particular women. The boy just 
naturally and carelessly eats up any little thing 
that is left on the table, and so I am often 
obliged to take out a little bit beforehand to 
make the left-over dishes which are the most 
delectable of all in the eyes of the two women. 
One tablespoonful of the canned tomato soup 
mixture makes the most delightful addition 
to either the mayonnaise or the French dress- 
ing, especially when either is used with vege- 
table or plain salad. A few green peas from 
dinner make all the difference in the world in 
the supper salad or in the next day’s soup. 
Every bit of left-over celery, tom toes, string- 
beans, gravy, cold meat, etc., goes into the 
almost constant soup kettle, unless salad clam- 
ors for it, or one of those dishes au gratin that 
come out of the oven in my new, open bak- 
ing dish smelling as delicious as they look. 
Yes, I am going to confess that the Frenchier 
my cooking gets, and the better it tastes, the 
less it is apt to cost me. And those left-overs, 
you see, I am bound to have, even if it means 
cooking a little more of the original dish to 
start with. M.M.H.,N.C. 


A Novel Birthday Cake—The prettiest 
birthday cake I ever saw, and the most unusual, 
was covered with white icing, and over the 
whole thing were sprays of pink wild oses with 
yellow centers and green leaves. I thought, 
of course, that some French confectioner had 
made it, and was naturally surp~ised when my 
hostess said that she had. The colors were 
very delicate, and the flowers and leaves most 
natural-looking, but even at close inspection 
I couldn’t tell what she had used. Imagine 
my surprise when she said “Gumdrops—just 
ordinary gumdrops, cut in slices with a pair of 
scissors”. It is important, she added, to cut 
them with scissors, because where the two 
blades meet, they make a vein down the center 
of the leaf. The stems are made by cutting 
narrow strips round and round a slice of gum- 
drop, and the flowers and leaves can easily be 
shaped by hand, as they are quite soft. A 
very pretty cake may also be decorated with 
daisies made from marshmallows cut in slices. 
Of course, in this case the cake shou'd be iced 
with a colored frosting in order to make the 
white flowers stand out. This opens up the 
possibility of any number of attractive combi- 
nations, which you will enjoy trying. 

Mrs. E. L. O., Mass. 


Vegetables for Vegetable Soup—In making 
vegetable soup, I put all my vegetables through 
the coarsest knife in my grinder. I also put 
through pieces of the soup meat. This makes 
a dainty-appearing soup when one does not 
care for large pieces of vegetable or meat in 
the stock. If I have no soup meat and want a 


Tested Food 


DISCOVERIES 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


All tried in our kitchen laboratories 


soup in a hurry, I use ground meat as my meat 
foundation—about one cupful to a quart of 
soup. This is delicious. D. M. B., N.Y, 


Freezing Ice at Home—In making ice. 
cream at home in the winter time, we have had 
a great deil of difficulty in putting water out 
to freeze for this purpose, because of the dam. 
age done to the buckets or pans used for freez. 
ing the water. This has now been solved by 
placing in the water a stick or spoon. This 
prevents any damage to the vessel and has 
been so valuable to us that we wish to pas 
it on. Mrs. J. L.1., Ma. 


For Saving Left-Overs—How many mo- 
ments are wasted trying to find simple dishes 
for left-overs to be stored away in the ice-box, 
and how many dishes are broken when being 
used this way! I have solved the problem by 
buying half a dozen aluminum pudding dishes, 
sold in the five and ten-cent stores as children’s 
toys. These fit in very nicely in odd corners 
of the ice-box and can not be broken. 

Mrs. R. A., N. Y. 


When Making French Pastry—When mak- 
ing small cakes to serve with ice-cream, I usea 
plain or rich layer-cake recipe, as the case may 
be, and make it in very thin sheets. I then 
cut the cake, when cold, into strip , and by 
longitudinal, diagonal cuttings make it into 
small diamonds. These small cakes I frost, 
putting two layers together with many differ 
ent-colored frostings, which are easily made 
with confectioner’s sugar, milk or water, and 
vegetable colorings. With some frostings I 
add melted butter and moisten the sugar with 
strong coffee, and over the top of the cakes I 
sprinkle whole or chopped nuts for variety. 
When serving, I alternate the colors, fitting 
the points together at the center, which makes 
the points on the edge of the plate farther apart 
and has the effect of a many-colored star. 
Several plates thus arranged are most deco- 
rative and an appetizing addition to a party 
table. E.M.G., N.Y. 


Orange Tea Biscuits—One afternoon, when 
I was expecting a number of friends, I wanted 
to serve orange tea biscuits. Boldly I tried 
this method, which proved more than a success. 
Using my recipe for baking-powder biscuits, 
I cut out the bi-cuits and put them in the pans. 
On the top of each small circle of dough I 
placed a half-cube of sugar; then I squeezed a 
very small quantity of juice over each piece of 
sugar. The baking did the rest, and the 
results were delicious. D. D.H., Ind, 


A Delightful Supper Dish—A quickly pre- 
pared luncheon or light supper dish that is a 
favorite in our family is what we call Cheese 
Scrappé. Scald two cupfuls of milk and 
thicken with one tablespoonful of corn-starch 
mixed with one tablespoonful of cold water. 
Cook in the top of a double-boiler for ten 
minutes, then add one-half cupful of fresh 
cheese cut in small, thin pieces. Add six very 
small young onions chopped fine, a sprig of 
parsley, also chopped, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of curry powder. Cook for 
fifteen minutes longer, stirring constantly; 
then pour over hot toast. This is delicious for 
luncheons with cold, sliced meat, or served with 
piping-hot baked potatoes and plain vegetable 


salad for the winter night supper. 
Mrs. 4.G B., Cal. 
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Fels-Naptha for all 
babies’ things. It 
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Doctors agree clean clothes have almost as much to 
do with Baby's health as the quality of his food, or the 
temperature of his bath. By ‘‘clean clothes” is meant 
clothes that not only look clean, but which are clean, 
through and through each tiny thread. Fels-Naptha 
cleans clothes that way! 


The naptha loosens all dirt and stains for the sudsy 
water to flush away, then vanishes completely—leaving Real Napihat ~ You can tll 
the little baby-things fluffy, soft and soothing, with that by the smell 
clean-clothes smell. Fels-Naptha does all laundry work 
just as quickly, safely, thoroughly and hygienically. 
Directions inside the wrapper. 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap 
and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of 
splendid soap and real naptha in a way that brings out the 
best in these two great cleaners—a way that has never 
been successfully imitated! Wet the clothes, soap them, 
roll and soak them, rub the extra-soiled parts, then rinse. 
It’s just that easy. 








@©.g22, Fels & Co. 


A full-color art print 8x14 inches, of this beautiful baby Philadelphia 
picture, free from advertising and suitable for framing, will be 

sent with a sample of Fels-Naptha for ten cents in stamps, to The original and genuine naptha 
cover cost of mailing. Write Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. soap, in the red-and-green wrapper 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Be sure to have 
sheets long enough 


HEN buying sheets, 

be sure that they are 

long enough. We recom- 

mend torn sizes either 72 x 

108 or 81 x 108 inches for 

single, and go x 108 inches 
for double beds. 


Since 1860 Pequots have 
been the recognized stand- 
ard of sheeting excellence. 
Their fine quality, close 
weave, and long wear have 
made them the choice of in- 
stitutions, hospitals, hotels, 
and critical housewives. 

Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases are always to be identi- 
fied by the well-known Pequot 
Shield. They are sold by all 
good dealers. They are at- 
tractively priced. Pequot 
Sheeting and Pillow Tubing 
may be purchased by the 
yard, and can always be 
identified by the ticket re- 
produced below. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 


Boston and New York 
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Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompgnies your 
request. No exceptions can be made to this rule. Prescriptional 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


What Causes Boils? DE. WILEY has prepared for dis- Will Have to Wait, 
This spring I have had tribution an important series of While to Find Out 
at least fifty boils, which pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial Will you tell me t 
the doctcr said came from Foods for Infants,” and “The Feed- what extent, if at all, the 


vitamin elements in food 


Uric poisons. “T'have ing of Older Children”; for adults, Src affected by the men 


woman of fifty. I have 
not an ache or a pain. 


“Constipation,” “‘Reducing and In- the steam pressure cook. 
Pp 


The analysis of the urin creasing the Weight,” and “Diet in er? Do you, from the 


shows I have uric acid. Pregnancy and Lactation.” 


point of health, advise 
These the use of a pressure 


Mrs. C. B., Mass. pamphlets will be sent for five cents cooker? 
in stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- Mr. J. A. V., Fla, 


I do not like to criti- dressed envelop. 


All those inter- 


cize your doctor’s diag- _ ested in health should send a stamped, It would be rather 
nosis, but I have always _ self-addressed envelop for the ques- Premature to make any 
understood that boils tionnaire designed for The League dogmatic statements in 


are caused by specific for Longer Life. 


With its aid, your regard to the_ injuries 


infection with a staphy- exact physical condition may be to vitamins _in high. 
lococcus. Thisorganism determined and improvement made pressure cooking. The 


gets entrance usually 

through a hair follicle. 

Persons suffering with diabetes or Bright’s 
disease are usually more subject to boils, 
because they have less resistance to the in- 
truding microbe. All urine contains uric acid. 
The best diet for excessive uric acid is one low 
in protein. You should eliminate meat, fish, 
fowl and egg, cheese, and dried peas and beans. 
You should drink nothing that has a stimulat- 
ing effect. Expecially exclude all excess of 
sugars, candies and sweetened desserts. Eat 
sparingly of cereals and only those made from 
whole-ground, unbolted grains. You may drink 
at least a pint of milk a day. Eat generously 
of fruits and vegetables. You will find the 
leaf vegetables particularly helpful in a con- 
dition of this kind. Bathe your body frequently 
with an antiseptic solution. Ask your doctor 
what is the best antiseptic for you to use. 


Everybody Is Talking About Glands 


I am an office worker, and many of my girl 
friends are spending their good money on the 
life-restoring glands which are advertised in 
our local papers. Is there anything you can 
say about the propriety of such advertising? 


Miss J. L. S., N. H. 


I can say a great deal about the propaganda 
for selling life-restoring glands. It is based 
on the fundamental proposition that “a 
sucker is born every minute.” Inasmuch as 
the activities of all kinds of life have been 
speeded up in the last few years, I think the 
above stafement is incorrect. Judged by the 
success of deceptive advertising, a victim 
is born every thirty seconds. Shrewd and 
unprincipled men take advantage of this 
pardonable fault of humanity and extract 
hundreds of millions of dollars from these 
gullibles every year. It is well known that 
the so-called ‘endocrine glands’ have a 
decided influence over the vital processes. 
The interstitial glands of the gonads (sex 
glands) are supposed to restore youth and 
vitality. These charlatans take advantage 
of this fact to induce people to invest in prep- 
arations that are either dangerous, if correctly 
made, or useless if incorrectly made. Such 
advertising as you enclose should be for- 
bidden circulation through the mails. I have 
already taken this matter up with our present 
Postmaster-General, Dr. Hubert Work, who 
is a regular physician of the highest standing 
in his profession. I hope during his adminis- 
tration newspapers and magazines carrying 
such dangerous, deceptive, and harmful 
advertising will be refused mailing privileges. 


matter is now under 

investigation by many 
able experimenters. It is certain that tempen- 
tures above the boiling point of water act 
very vigorously on vitamins, especially those 
that protect against scurvy. Cooking at high- 
pressure, however, enables the process to be 
finished in less time than in ordinary cooking, 
There is some evidence to show that oxidation, 
as well as a high temperature, plays an im- 
portant réle in the destruction of vitamins. 
The natural acidity of the object cooked isa 
protection to the vitamin. Tomatoes are les 
Injured by any given temperature or duration 
of cooking than milk or cereals. If the vacuum 
cooker is exhausted of its air before heating, 
any damage from oxidation would be avoided. 
Ordinary cooking, or cooking under pressure, 
at moderate temperatures, undoubtedly does 
injure, but does not destroy the vitamin 
content of food, except as indicated above. 
Evidently the day is on the way when we shall 
use less heat in cooking, except, perhaps, 
in the baking of bread. The rawer the food 
we eat, the better it is for health. 


Is This a Knock or a Boost? 


My daughter is sending you the stamps she 
left out of a letter to you. Her negligence re- 
minded me of the following story: An Irishman 
wrote to a firm for a safety razor and added 
a postscript, “I forgot to put the money in, 
but such a good, reliable firm as yours will of 
course send me the razor anyway.” In due 
course he received a letter from the firm which 
read as follows: “We received your letter of 
recent date and are glad to accommodate you. 
P. S.—We forgot to enclose the razor but a 
fellow with your cheek doesn’t need a razor, 
but a broad-ax.” Mrs. D. G., Calif. 


Further Light on the Subject 


In the August number of Good Housekeeping 
I note your remarks on Hay Fever in reply to 
Mrs. I. J. R. I am writing to tell you that I 
have a remedy. It is a mental treatment whic 
I have called “The Life Statement.” It is 
etheric in quality. I have had a very serious 
illness and have had an opportunity to try it 
on myself. I do not know how long it would 
take to get a complete cure. Absent treatment 
in some cases takes longer than if given directly. 

Mrs. C. M.B., Chicago 


I have had a number of letters in regard 
to my remarks on hay fever. One of these is 
from an eminent Boston physician, who thinks 
I have too greatly minimized the value of 
serum treatment. You have gone to the root 
of the matter and are undertaking to cure 
hay fever by etheric undulations. As these 
undulations travel with the speed of light, ] 
do not see why absent treatment would not be 
just as instantaneous as direct treatment. 
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Although electric vacuum cleaners are 
now used in millions of homes, and are 
regarded as indispensable by their owners, 
occasionally the question arises whether 
this method of cleaning is injurious to rugs. 





Aon” 


Is vacuum cleaning really hard on rugs? 


rumor, but on this page we intend to pre- 
sent some incontrovertible evidence which 
we hope will set at rest forever all doubt 
concerning vacuum cleaners. 


As the oldest and largest makers of elec- 
tric vacuum cleaners, and in view of the 





vai a Statements that it is, sometimes have 

hi: | gained wide circulation. Traced down, _ fact that more people use our cleaners than 
“o however, these statements have proved to use any other kind, we feel it incumbent 
‘ar be groundless. Prejudice, misunderstanding, upon ourselves to assume this responsibility. 
ym the . . . “oe . . . : ; 

= imagination —and in certain instances, pure = While the testimony here set forth deals 
ji. maliciousness—have been their inspiration. witls: Tie: Mewes, elias tele ie 
wile Unfortunately, many people have been position to produce individual proofs that 
me influenced by these rumors. As a conse- their cleaners also, are beneficial rather 
nts . . 

atin quence they have been deprived of time, than harmful to rugs. 

high labor, economic and other benefits that We have grouped the evidence under 
= would otherwise have been theirs long ago. three heads, so that you may feel wholly 
ye It is often difficult for truth to overtake assured from all angles of the situation. 
those 














high- : 
ts What Users Say What Carpet Makers Say What Oriental Rug 
dking, “Because of its satisfactory service, and “In our opinion, the (Beating-Sweeping) Experts Say 

ation, the fact that our rugs wear from 3 to 5 years brush—a feature of the Hoover Sweeper— “We know The Beever co be eficiem 
n m- longer than formerly, I say without the to net innions comme We conshiee'e boushe durable and effective without injuring the 
mins. slightest hesitation that The Hoover produces very important feature of a Suction Sweeper, fabric. It gives new life to floor coverings. 













the best results in cleaning and is more eco- 
nomical (from viewpoint of rug and cleaner) 
than any machine which I have ever seen 
demonstrated.’? MRS. ELIZ. C. GRIDER, 
House Director, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 
‘My Hoover has been in continuous use 


for 11 years and is still doing good work. 
The excellent condition of my Oriental Rugs 


and we fail to see how any valid objection 
can be raised against the (Beating-Sweeping) 
brush used in The Hoover.” BIGELOW- 
HARTFORD CARPET CO., NewYork City. 


“The Hoover Suction Sweeper purchased 
from you about 10 years ago has been used 
ever since and given excellent service. We 


We are glad to say a word of praise for The 
Hoover, and recommend it to all those desir- 
ing to purchase a cleaning machine.’” AMER- 
ICAN RUG & CARPET CO., Chicago, Ill. 


“After a thorough investigation, we do 
not hesitate to endorse and recommend The 
Hoover for cleaning Oriental Rugs. The 
Hoover does not injure the peculiar construc- 





does is due largely to the efficient cleaning prin- always recommend The Hoover to inquiring tion of the Oriental Fabric. In fact, it pro- 
amin ciples of The Hoover.” MRS. JAMES customers.” HARDWICK & MAGEE longs the life.” A. ALEON’S SON 
ove, McMURRAY, Marion, Ohio. COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. (Oriental Rug Importer), New York City. 
shall 

















Over fifty thousand additional endorsements are in our possession 
Many refer to machines in constant use for ten years or more 





Tue Hoover Suction Sweeper Company, Nortu Canton, Oux1o 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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Keep Your 


Youthful Figure 


LENDER lines and aspring- 
ing step make you feel and 


look years younger. Today, to 
be attractive you must have the glow 
of health, a sparkle in your eyes, a 
clearskin—and wholesome cleanliness. 


There is some reason if you are not 
well, or if you do not weigh what you 
should —a reason peculiar to YOU. 
You can correct this condition—and in 
Nature’s own way, without medicine. 


The method is simple. With proper 
direction in exercise, breathing and 
diet you can accomplish this easily. 


Individual Instruction 
— by a woman, for women 


But your exercise and diet must be 
suited just to your particular needs. 


I have helped over 100,000 women to 
regain their health and beautiful, graceful 
figures. I have studied the needs of each 
and have given them individual instruction, 


Reduce Your Weight 


Health for women has been my life work. 
For over 20 years I have helped them to 
a or increase their 

weight, to look well, feel 

Be Well— well, be well. They have 
followed my easy direc- 
tions in the privacy of 
their homes—and the re- 
sults have been positively MARVELOUS. 
You, too, can weigh what you should. 
You, too, can keep or regain your youthful 
figure. My service is a service for YOU. 


My Booklet Free 


Write for my free booklet illustrating how 
to walk, stand and breathe. Tell me your 
height, weight and age. And if you have 
physical ailments, tell me about them. 
I never betray a confidence. If I cannot 
help you, I will tell you so very frankly. 
Many of my most enthusiastic students are 
the wives or daughters of prominent physi- 
cians. My exercises are so easy, my instruc- 
tions so simple, that every woman can follow 
them. I KNOW that I can also help YOU—if 
you will write for my free booklet today. 
I can give you a part of my exercises on pho! ph 

- Iwill Fifty nts. 


Weigh what 
you Should 





records send you a trial record for 


s~Leamasecgep 


Address Dept. 22 
1819 Broadway, New York 


Miss Cocroft is nationally recognized as an 
authority on conditioning women as our 
training camps conditioned our men 
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HEALTH 


and BEAUTY 


The Right Way to Reduce Your Weight 


By Anna Hazelton Delevan 


N THE rational treatment for reduction of 
flesh, great strides have been made in the 
past few years. Formerly where diet was 
concerned, dieticians relied mostly upon 

diminishing the food supply to as little as would 
support life, and life under those circum- 
stances seemed hardly worth the living to many. 

If you find yourself anywhere from 10 to 15 
pounds overweight, that is merely too much 
plumpness, and can easily be remedied in a 
few weeks’ time, but those less fortunate 
persons, who find themselves 20 to 50 pounds 
overweight, must expect to exercise and diet 
a good deal longer. 

Right at the start I want to say that it is 
| not necessary nor advisable to reduce drastic- 
ally the amount of food you take while reduc- 
ing. Eat all you want and need, but—and it is 
a very large bui—cut out the fat-making 
| materials. There is nothing gained by starving 
the nervous system until you are a nervous 
wreck—it is far better to be fat and remain 
fat. The nerves demand a certain amount of 
| fat for their health and tone, and the muscles 
do likewise. 

In the course of exercise; the muscles make 
huge drafts on the stock of fat stored in the 
flesh, and in working the muscles, this is burned 
up. Now, as each day’s draft is burned up, 
you must arrange to replace at least some small 
part of the supply, else the persistent drafts 
will soon deplete the reserve, and bankruptcy 
of nerve force ensue. 

So satisfy your appetite. 
have but poor appetites. 
the body are all below normal. The liver, 
| cased in fat, does not work actively. There is 
often palpitation of the heart, caused by pres- 
sure of flesh about this organ, excessive flatu- 
lency, acidity of the stomach, rashes on the 
skin, constipation, dislike for food, and 
congestion of the entire system. 

First of all, the organs of elimination—kid- 
neys, bowels, and skin—must be attended to. 
In the diet appended, laxative foods will be 
suggested, for the habit of pills, etc. must 
be laid aside. The intestinal system must 
be educated to function in a normal manner, 
and at stated periods and intervals. 

Now, the candidate for reduction of super- 
fluous flesh must build strength. In the battle 
for reduction the strength of the body must be 
maintained at its highest efficiency. The chief 
offenders in fat-making are the carbo-hydrates 
—or, as we know them, sugar and starch. 
Fleshy people have a natural liking for sweet 
things and these must, perforce, be omitted. 

Under the heading of starch, fresh bread, 
potatoes, legumes, and grains must be omitted. 
The legumes will include beans, peas, lentils, 
and the like, while grains will cut out oatmeal, 
rice, breakfast foods, and all breads except 

those twice baked or thoroughly toasted. 
| For strength, the nitrogenous foods are best. 
They include meat and eggs, and contain a 
high degree of proteids, which form the chief 
nourishing element of the human body. 

All meats are permissible—even veal and 
pork in a limited quantity—where there is no 
| digestive difficulty and should be well cooked 

and broiled, boiled, or roasted—not fried. 

Fish and fowl, too, are on the accepted diet 
lists; also eggs boiled, or baked—in fact, pre- 
pared any way except fried. Very little cheese. 

For breakfast, if you are accustomed to 
coffee, take one cup, but do not have cream or 
sugar in it. Have fresh fruit, or stewed fruit, 
with little or no sugar. All bread toasted 
brown with a little butter if desired. Lean meat, 
broiled bacon, ham, eggs, fish in moderation. 
But no cereal, no cream, no sugar, no potatoes, 
no hot bread, muffins, biscuits, or rolls. 


Many fat people 
The functions of 
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For luncheon or dinner, omit soup. Yo 
may have broiled or roast fish, boiled or broile 
meat, spinach, cabbage, asparagus, cay. 
flower, watercress, string-beans, tomatoe, 
celery and lettuce. Omit potatoes, kidney 
beans, navy beans, turnips, squash, pumpkin, 

Do not prepare vegetables with cream gravie 
or sauces; depend on plain salt and a litth 
pepper for seasoning. If butter is used q 
vegetables, make the quantity very small. 

Learn to omit bread from dinner. But jj 
you must have a little, have thin, stale breaj 
toasted. Omit puddings and pies, cake, pastries 
ice cream, and all sweet desserts. Depend 
on fresh fruit and that taken without sugar or 
cream. You will soon learn to appreciate the 
natural flavor of the fruit without accessorie;, 

Drink little or no water with meals, half a 
glass at most. Masticate the food thorougiy, 
eating slowly, so that the food is thoroughly 
salivated before entering the stomach, and the 
work of digestion is made much easier. 

Eat meat once daily if your appetite craves 
it; all the vegetables within the list given, but 
not more than two vegetables at one meal. 
Eat three meals a day. The tendency when 
omitting one meal is to over-eat at the next 
meal. Drink two glasses of water on rising, 
and retiring, and four between meals—two in 
the forenoon, two in the afternoon. 

With all the food your system can take care 
of comfortably, with improved digestion and 
assimilation, with exercises laid out for your 
individual requirements, there is no reason 
why you should not cut out nerve strain and 
enjoy yourself while you are reducing. 

A few broad general rules may be laid 
down here, which will apply about equally to 
all sufferers from excess flesh. 

The first is, breathe deeply. Thoroughly 
oxidize—that is, get air to and through—the 
tissues. In this way you are helping both 
heart and circulation, and getting air into the 
system to assist in the combustion of fat. 
Fat is heat-making, and you never saw a fire 


.burn up and consume until it had a good, 


brisk draft of air through it. So, breathe 
deeply, diet rationally, and exercise regularly. 
Inhale at the beginning of an exercise and ex 
hale at the end of it, always consuming a little 
more time in exhaling than inhaling. 

The following are simple but effective 
exercises: Stand on tiptoe,chest raised, abdomen 
in, and push down with the hands as hard as 
you can. Try to imagine that you are endeay- 
oring to rise up and some one is trying to push 
you down. This brings exercise to the muscles 
of shoulders, neck, arms, chest, abdomen, hips, 
thighs, legs, and back. You can do this 4 
dozen times a day, and not tire yourself. 

In Exercise z1, bend over until the back is 
perfectly level, until the body is at right angles 
to the legs. As you bend, throw the head 
back as far as possible, bringing strain on the 
chin and chest muscles. With the hands com- 
press the muscles of the hips and abdomen; 
fingers forward, thumbs back. Rise to up 
right position and repeat bending movements 
10 times. Now bring the body to an upright 
position, rise on the toes, and with the hands 
still compressing the hips and abdomen, bend 
directly to the left side, as far down as possible, 
bringing a strong stretch upon the muscles of 
the right side, Repeat 10 times, bending to the 
left. Then reverse the movement and ben 
10 times to the right. Then ro times forward, 
keeping the muscles through the abdomen 
strongly tensed in both forward and upward 
movement. Then ro times backward, being 
careful not to bend too far back at first, until 
you are accustomed to the movement. Remem 
ber to “make haste slowly’’ in all exercises. 





| 
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Only a@ cream that your skin can absorb will give it that clear fresh look in an instant 


A cream to give your 


skin a special freshness 


Something to make the skin look its best at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Every woman wants to know about 
it. Something that will actually make your skin feel 
and /Jook softer and smoother the moment you 
apply it. 

Only a cream that your skin can absorb will do 
this instantly. This cream is Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream—made of ingredients famous for their sooth- 
ing effect on the skin and by a formula that com- 
bines these ingredients in such a way that the cream 
is absorbed immediately. 


Always before you go out or whenever you want 
to appear especially well, smooth on a little of this 
light cream. You will notice the moment you apply 
it to your cheeks what a freshened feeling it gives 
you. That tired look disappears and your skin looks 
clear—it will feel firm and rested. It is indispensable 
for evening use as it makes your skin look its best 
immediately. 


How many times, especially when you were danc- 
ing, you have wished your face would not get shiny and 


‘PONDS 


that the powder would stay on! Powder put directly 
on the skin does not stay, but soon flecks off, leaving 
your face as shiny as if you had not powdered. 


How to make the powder stay on longer 
Try powdering after you have used Pond’s Vanish- 


ing Cream—the soft velvety surface it gives your 
skin forms the ideal powder base. The powder goes 
on evenly giving your skin a natural transparent 
tone and it stays on for hours. The cream cannot re- 
appear in a shine because it contains not a dropof oil. 


No one cream, however, can contain all the properties 
necessary to keep your skin in perfect condition. For thor- 
ough cleansing you need a cream with an oily base. 
Pond’s Cold Cream has just the necessary amount of oil 
to remove every bit of dirt from the pores and not enough 
to overload them. 


Use both these creams every day. Both are so fine in 
texture they cannot clog the pores or promote the growth 
of hair. You can get them in jars or tubes of convenient 
sizes at any drug or department store. The Pond’s Ex- 
tract Co., New York. 


Tue Ponp’s Extract Co., 
, 243 Hudson St., New York. 


Ten cents (roc.) is enclosed for your special intro- : 


: ductory tubes of the two creams every normal skin : 
y ; ; needs — enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary 
Sor cleansing : toilet uses. 


Vanishing Cream 


to hold the powder 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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So Many Tired 
Nervous Women 
Have Found Comfort in 


Dr Gdison 


[osti0N SH0E 


“‘The Easiest Shoe for Women” 


It needs no “breaking in’—from the 
moment you put it on tired, aching feet 


become happy and comfortable. “It 
saved my position for me,” writes 
one teacher. 


Every woman should have 
a pair of Dr. Edison 
Cushion Shoes for 
walking or standing. 


It is the practical comfort shoe for the 
woman who is much on her feet, whether 
housekeeper, business woman, nurse, clerk, 
teacher, or just “‘mother’’. 

The inner cushion sole is made of live 
wool felt, so quilted that it can’t mat, or 
bunch. It enables the blood to circulate 
freely; it relieves pressure from corns and 
bunions; you will walk like a school girl. 

As correct in style and appearance as in 
design and comfort-creating features. 


Write for new Style Book and name of 
Dr. Edison dealer in your vicinity. 


Exclusive Makers 


UTZ AND DUNN CO. 


202 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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On Autumn Trails 


(Continued from page 56) 


So much the Cap’n told me. But his 
daughter, whom I called the Woods Girl, be- 
cause she had grown up in the forest, told me 
more of the curious plant, and a story con- 
cerning it which she knew to be true. 

The Indians, she said, have a legend about 
the flower. They say that it was once a lovely 
blossom of pink on a delicate stem that sent 





| for he who does so is in danger of death. 
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| 


| SO 


| fishing. 


out lustrous, green leaves to take the food that 
the air gives to plants. But since it was so 
fair, it became lazy and rebelled at the in- 
cessant labor of gathering nourishment from 
the air and from the earth. So it fastened its 
roots on the roots of other plants and sucked 
from them the good they had gathered. The 
Great Spirit, seeing this, was moved to anger 
and took from the robber flower all its 
delicate coloring, leaving it gaunt and ghostly 
white. 

The Indians say that when the Death Plant 
is picked, it turns black in dark remorse for its 
wrong-doing. But it is not safe to pluck it, 
And 
in proof of this, the Woods Girl told me the 
story of Indian Margaret, and the man of 
science whose heart was cruel. 

Indian Margaret was so old that she did not 
know her age. In the far-away days of her 
youth she had been a medicine woman of the 
Micmac tribe, and even now that she was 
wrinkled of face as a dried apple, she had not 
forgotten her skill at curing the ills of man and 


| beast—nor her skill at what she called the 


casting of spells. 

Once, when an epidemic of a dread disease 
threatened to work havoc in the little Nova 
Scotia village where she lived, Indian Margaret 
ministered to the sick -with tea brewed from 
herbs, and made poultices of ground roots. 
Those whom she tended recovered, even though 
the white doctors mocked at her strange, 
primitive remedies. 

Once a man caught her fishing for salmon 
in the season when the law forbade it. He 
told the authorities of it, not knowing that an 
Indian may fish at any time. Indian Mar- 
garet suffered nothing from the law, but she 
was angered that the man should have been 
treacherous. For he, too, had been 


“T fixum,” she said laconically, and pro- 
ceeded to make a “spell” in the privacy of her 


| shabby hut. 


For three years thereafter the man caught 
not one fish, though before, he had been a 
fisherman of renown. It was only when the 
old medicine woman died that his rod and reel 
resumed their former cunning. 


"THERE came to the village then a scientist, 

a foreigner, who wished to study the beasts 
and flowers of the northland. He had money 
in plenty, so he built for himself a laboratory 
stocked with many curiously-shaped bottles 
and retorts. There was, in that room which 
few entered. a slab of marble with clamps and 
buckles and straps affixed to it. Rumor had 
it that there was often blood on that slab, 
and that the scientist was one of those who 
seek for nature’s secrets in the bared hearts of 
animals strapped tightly down under a knife. 
Many were the stray kittens and homeless dogs 
that went into the room with the marble slab, 
and they were never seen again. The vil- 
lagers grew to hate the man and to be afraid of 
im. The animals they loved were guarded 
carefully when he went by. For in the 
interest of science he recognized no property 
rights. 

Now, Indian Margaret loved all things that 
were dumb and helpless. Every child in the 
village knew of her kindly interest, and when 
their pets were hurt or sick, they took them to 
the old Micmac woman, who made them well 
again. Her hut, though bare and comfort- 
less, was a refuge for all four-footed creatures 
in distress. Sometimes trappers and hunters 
brought baby wild things to her, and she 


Housekeeping 


cared for them until they could go back inty 
the forest and earn their own living. 

There was a little rabbit whom India 
Margaret loved, a little rabbit with a broke, 
leg that some one had caught in the wood 
and brought to the Micmac woman’s hy 
She set the bone and bound it carefully, ang 
when the baby rabbit found that his hurt wa 
eased, he grew to love Indian Margaret ang 
to depend on her. Neither was he afraid 
other people, for her kindness had given hin 
confidence in all other humans. 

One day, while old Margaret was in the 
woods picking herbs and gathering roots fo 
medicinal teas, the man of science came by 
her hut, and saw the baby rabbit, still with his 
hind leg in a bandage, nibbling at the gras 
blades around the door. When the may 
approached him, the little rabbit did not hop 
away, but sat up primly, with his soft forepays 
over his white, furry stomach, his ears stand. 
ing straight as masts, and in his soft, brow, 
eyes was no fear of the hand that reached 
for him. 

Some one remembered afterward that they 
had seen a man stooping by the door of Indian 
Margaret’s hut. They told her this when 
she went inquiring about the little rabbit whos 
hurt she was trying to heal. 

She did not go to the house with the 
laboratory near by. She knew it would be of 
no use. She only stared fixedly for a moment, 
then her squinty, black eyes narrowed. 

“T fixum,” she promised simply. 


T WAS some time after this that Indian 
Margaret, quite as if by accident, met the 
man of science and asked him if he knew the 
flower called Indian pipe. He knew the 
orchid, of course, but had no specimen, and 
Margaret offered to guide him to where one 
grew. 

He went with her into the woods, a tin box 
with air-holes slung over his shoulder. And 
she was patient while he gathered different § 
kinds of moss and placed them in the specimen 
box. There was no hurry, said Indian 
Margaret. 

Into the deep woods she led him, past a bog 
where the moose tracks were cloven deeply 
into the soft, yielding turf, farther back into 
the green thicket, where the sunlight came 
only in mottled patches. And there, in the 
midst of a mossy circle, bloomed the waxen 
orchid, with its drooping pipe bowl and its 
ghostly, leafless stem. 

She pointed, and he went forward to pick it. 
But even as his fingers closed about the blood- 
less stem, there was a crash of slender branches 
giving way, a cry, and the man with his tin 
specimen box sank from sight, engulfed in 
moss and leaves and branches. 

Indian Margaret came to the edge of the pit 
and looked down at him. He lay there at 
the bottom of the old trap that for years had 
been used by the Micmacs to snare moose and 
deer. He was groaning, and it was improbable 
that he could climb out, for the sides were made 
of sharpened stakes pointing downward. 

The old medicine woman looked down at 
him without pity, without triumph. She 
only stared at him and remarked, “You got 
um Death Plant.” 

Then she came away, and for a day anda 
night the man of science writhed and called 
and tried to climb out of the trap where many 
a moose had come to death. At last he did 
climb out and reached the village, torn and 
dirty, with scarcely strength enough to speak. 

He accused Indian Margaret of deliberately 
seeking his destruction, but there was no proof, 
and he was not liked in the village. So he 
went away soon after, leaving his house and 
laboratory, and one night it burned to the 
ground. No one knew how the fire started. 

This was the story that the Woods Girl told 
to me. 

The animals were afraid of the Death Plant, 
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HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
COATS FOR WOMEN 


VY OU can tell them every time; the expert tailoring, fine 
all-wool fabrics, and smart, easy style lines give them 
character that sets them apart Every woman needs one 


MOTOR COATS - FUR TRIMMED COATS - WRAPS - KNICKER SUITS - SPORT 
COATS - COATS FOR SCHOOL GIRLS - RIDING HABITS - STREET COATS 


Send for our woman's Style Book 
Hart Schaffner & Marx * Chicago or New York 


Copyright, 1921, Hart Schatiner & Marx 


In using advertisements see page 4 890 
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He Comes to Serve 


SPECIAL representative in the fullest sense is each one of 
our four thousand APEX-ROTAREX house- to - house 


demonstrators; specially chosen for his personal character, 
specially schooled in the newest housekeeping methods and 
specially empowered to lend you a ROTAREX Electric Clothes 
Washer, a ROTAREX Home Double Roll Ironer, or an APEX 
Electric Suction Cleaner. 


We are sending one of these gentlemen to visit you. The busier 
he finds you, the more inconvenient it is for you to stop and heat 


Export Office and Show Room: * THE APEX ELECTRICAL 


461 Eighth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 1067 East 152nd Street 
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Take time, we urge you, to listen to his message. Consent to 
prove for yourself, by an actual trial, the things he will tell you, of 
these three wonderful labor-savers. Then if you are not con- 
vinced and satisfied you will not be importuned to purchase. 


DISTRIBUTING COMPANY Apex Blectrieal Mig. Co., Ltd. 


Cleveland, Ohio 102 Atlantic Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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68 Years of Experience 
and 3 Years of Experiment 
Perfected T.R.B. Illumination 


92 





Protected by U.S. 
Letters Patent 


T. R. B. Globe 
is in one piece 





” 4 house of Mitchell Vance Company, Inc., is one of the 


oldest in the electrical industry. 


Established in 1854, it 


has been continuously engaged for sixty-eight years in 
the invention, manufacture, and sale of high-grade lighting 


fixtures. 


In perfecting the T. R. B. Lighting Unit, it has produced not 
merely “another fixture’—not merely an ornamental piece of 
hardware—but the basic source of a scientific plan of illu- 


mination. 


Because of the patented shape and special density of its glass 
globe, the T. R. B. unit gives to electric illumination the even 


refreshing quality of natural daylight. 


Its distribution of light 


is uniform and devoid of deep shadows; its diffusion is so per- 
fectly developed as to eliminate glare. Yet, being a direct unit, 
it gives the maximum and proper amount of light on the 
working-plane. It has been made for installation wherever the 
eyes have work to do—made to eliminate eye-strain and its 


resulting fatigue and distraction. 


Write to us today for our illustrated booklets, “The Light for 
Children’s Eyes’? and “The Model Light for Modern Kitchens.” 


MITCHELL VANCE COMPANY, INC. 
503-511 West 24th Street 


Established 1854 
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On Autumn Trails 


she said, because many times it bloomed over 
hidden pitfalls, where decayed wood or a 
scant matting of leaves gave it sustenance, 
That was why, she thought, the yearling buck 
had snorted and drawn back. He was afraid 
of lurking danger there. 

Many times after that I went back into the 
forest to lie beside the pool with its fairy boats 
of red and yellow leaves. And sometimes | 
saw the lady deer and her children. It seemed 
to me that she was no longer afraid, knowing 
that I had only kindly thoughts toward her 
and her babies. But the yearling buck was 
never reconciled to the strange whim by which 
his mother came to the pool and drank in the 
presence of a human being. He always stood 
well away from the spring, his whole body 
tense, his eyes wide with distrust, ready at the 
slightest move to dash off into the woods 
uttering his startled “Heh, heh, heh!” 

One day I went far beyond the spring, 
following an old moose path—went all alone, 
though the Cap’n had told me not to. It was 
very quiet and fragrant there, as if the very 
wind had fallen asleep in the midst of the 
flickering lights and shadows. 

My footsteps made no sound as I walked 
along, for soft moss carpeted the almost 
indistinguishable trail, and twin-flower vines 
ran in riotous filagree over the green cushions, 
Before me lay a little clearing, half-hidden 
from view by tall wild asters that were like 
fringed bits of sky, and after that the shadowy 
recesses of the farther forest stretched as far 
as the eye could reach. I would have made my 
way through the screen of aster stems, but 
suddenly there was the light crackle of twigs, 
the soft, spraying sound of leafy branches 
as some woods creature passed through. 
Then directly in front of me, only a few feet 
away, trampling down the fringed flowers, 
was the lady deer, with the tiny fawn and the 
yearling buck close at her side. Her eyes 
were luminous even in the daylight, with 
strange, blue lights, and it seemed to me that 
she was trembling. I stopped, a little startled 
by the suddenness of her appearance. And 

in the same instant she dashed across the moose 
path, uttering that startled, warning note I had 
heard before. She was gone, like a shadow, 
with her children leaping after her, and there 
was only the faint crashing of bushes to mark 
their going. 


I STOOD still, puzzled. I felt sure that she 
had not been afraid of me, for she had 

seemed to cross my path deliberately. It was 
in my mind that some savage animal was pur- 
suing her; that mayhap a bear or a wildcat was 
on her trail. I listened, but heard no sound. 

Slowly I went through the parted screen of 
wild asters, but there I stopped, held by a 
sudden, unreasoning fear. For directly ahead 
of me—in the little clearing, only a few steps 
away—I saw the strange, ghostly stalk of the 
Death Plant, with its drooping bowl swaying 
ever so gently in the breeze. 

Somehow the woods seemed to hold a men- 
ace. I turned toward the camp and was glad 
when I saw the white gleam of our tents once 
more. 

The Cap’n rated me soundly when I told 
him of my wanderings; grew thoughtful, too, 
when I spoke of the lady deer and her note of 
warning. 

“The ground beyond the spring is honey- 
combed with old moose pits,” he said finally. 
“The animals know of them and keep away. 
She knew there was danger there.” 

“I wonder,” I said musingly, “if the lady 
deer was trying to tell me.” : 

The Cap’n laughed. ‘No doubt,” he said 
jokingly, “she’s attached herself to you in the 
capacity of guardian angel.” 

The Cap’n declared it was only a fortunate 
coincidence. Doubtless he was right, but 
even so, I am grateful to the lady deer. I 
wish that she could know. : 

The next story of this series will be entitled 
“Held in Trust.” It will appear in November. 
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Try Their Way 


of teeth cleaning—make this test 


You see white teeth everywhere 
today—teeth that show perfect 
care. Millions of people have 
adopted a new method of teeth 
cleaning. 


You should learn what that 
method means. Accept this offer, 
make this test, see the changes 
that occur. 


Remove the film 


To keep teeth whiter and 
cleaner and safer you must remove 
the film. Old ways of brushing 
fail to do that effectively. 


Film is that viscous coat you 
feel. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. It ab- 
sorbs stains, so the teeth look 
discolored. Then it often forms 
the basis of a fixed and dingy coat. 


That film is what discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tar- 
tar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. 


‘Pepsadént 


REG.U.S, 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, bringing five desired effects. Ap- 
Proved by authorities and now advised by leading dentists 
Supplied by druggists in large tubes. 


everywhere. 


It holds the acids in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Thus most 
tooth troubles are now traced to 
film. Under old methods, those 
troubles have been constantly in- 
creasing. 


How to combat it 


Dental science, after long re- 
search, has found two ways to 
fight film. Many careful tests 
have amply proved their efficiency. 
Now authorities endorse them, 
and leading dentists everywhere 
are urging their daily use. 

A new-day tooth paste has been 
created, called Pepsodent. Those 
two film combatants are embodied 
in it. That is what those millions 
are using today. That is what we 
urge you to try. 


Jn using advertisements see page 4 


Teeth Glisten 


when the film goes 


Teeth show their natural luster 
when the film-coats are removed. 
That is why so many teeth now 
glisten—teeth which once were 
dingy. 

But dental research has found 
other essentials. And this modern 
tooth paste—Pepsodent—meets 
the new requirements. 


Other new effects 


Starch deposits also cling to 
teeth. In fermenting they form 
acids. 


Nature fights those enemies by 
two factors in saliva. One is a 
starch digestant—to digest the de- 
posits. The other is alkalis—to 
neutralize the acids. But, with 
modern diet, these defenses are 
usually too weak. 


So Pepsodent is made to stimu- 
late those forces. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva, 
multiplies its alkalinity. So every 
use increases markedly those 
natural protective forces. Starch 
deposits or their acids are com- 
bated with many-fold effect. 


Watch the changes 


The results of Pepsodent are 
quick and convincing. The effects 
can be seen and felt. This ten-day 
test will be a revelation. 


Send the coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 
Note the refreshing after-taste. 
The mouth is left in alkaline con- 
dition. 


In a week you will realize that 
this method means a new dental 
era. You will want those benefits 
continued. Cut out the coupon 
now and see. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 218, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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Draperies—trimming—another silhouette 
—everything must be new 


On everything you make the Deltor will save you actual dollars and cents 


Drapery is everywhere—in frocks, coats, and the coat- 
dress. 

More trimming is seen—fabric trimmings of stuffed 
and braided tubing are in vogue. 

There are collars that are newer than fur for coats 
and wraps. 

The Deltor tells you just how to make the new 
models and what to buy for them. 

The material itself is all important this season and 
many of the new materials—matelasse, rep, the fur 
and the cloky fabrics—are costly in proportion to their 
beauty. The Deltor cutting layouts are so expertly 
planned that Butterick Patterns save from 14 to 13¢ 
yards material for any given garment. These cut- 
ting layouts are made by experts. You find your pattern 
in your size and your view laid on the very width 
material you are using. You do not waste an inch— 
you do not buy a fraction of a yard more than you need. 

The Deltor putting-together pictures show you 
exactly how an expert would put the garment together. 
You work as deftly, as successfully as a professional. 

When it comes to finishing, suppose you have selected 
a coat with the collar and cuffs of interlaced tubing 








that are being worn so much abroad—the Deltor tells nes 
you exactly how to make them as they appear on seasc 
eahinn d 
expensive imported models. ~ 
With the Deltor hundreds of women are making how 
things they never dared attempt before. With it you 
achieve effects that otherwise you could only get in 
the most expensive of ready-to-wear garments. 
thi 
Bu 
ae 
Design 3955—Butterick presents Design 3953—Drapery caught u 4 
the charming Parisian coat where at the ag a ap 5 ogy te — % 
across-the-figure draping starts from even to street this Au pal 
a bow. The new drapery is easily The Deltor shows you ieee make fas 
managed with the Deltor. even the ornament. 
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The pattern that pays for 
itself in material saved 









Design 3979— When the draped frock 
is of soft materials, lace edges its way 
in at the hem and neck. 


























Saves 14 to 138 
yards on every garment 


The Deltor cutting layouts are 
made by experts. They give you 
a layout for your size pattern, 
in your view, laid on the width 
material you are using. They 
save you often from 50¢ to $10 
in material on the garment. 






Professional putting-together 


You know just what to do, and 
when and how to do it, with the 
Deltor. Following it you give 
your clothes professional cut and 
workmanship. 





That finish that is Paris 


Whatever new delightful finish 
your Butterick model shows, the 
Deltor tells you just how ig is 
done, You give your frocks a 
French perfectiorr of finish.: . 


Design 3952—Paris is using 
interlaced stuffed tubing this 
season rather than fur to collar 
and cuff many an exclusive coat. 
The Deltor shows you exactly 
how it is made. 





~ 


Every new Butterick pattern now gives you 
this complete dressmaking service. Buy your 
Butterick pattern with the Deltor first ios the 
expert cutting layout alone will save you from 
% to 1% yards of material. Stop today at the 
pattern department and look at the new fall 








Design 3969—Braided fabric git+ 
dles are very interesting this season 
and so are hand made motifs. You 
give them the professional finish 
with the Deltor. 


4 ions. 
Butterick—New York—Paris—London 
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No. 463 
Short Daven-O 


Luxury and Economy Meet in 


This Beautiful Davenport-Bed 


By day the Kroehler Daven-O holds the place of honor in your 
living room—a distinguished, beautiful, richly upholstered daven- 
port. At night it becomes, with cne simple motion, a roomy, luxuri- 
ously comfortable bed ; making an extra bedroom quite unnecessary ; 
subtracting from the family budget the extra rental which that 
room would cost. 

The Kroehler Daven-O is not a substitute for a bed. It is a full 
size 72x50-inch bed, with patented, folding metal bed frame and 
sagless bed springs, and thick, removable mattress. No one would 
ever guess, to see it in all its daytime beauty, that it concealed both 
bed and bedclothes in its capacious depths. 


Kroehler Daven-Os are made in overstuffed, coionial and period 
designs, with any wood finish. Chairs are made to match. Upholstery 
of mohair plush, tapestry, velour, genuine leather or leather substi- 
tute. Made to harmonize with any decorative scheme. Handsome 
styles, at prices to meet any requirement. Sold by leading furniture 
dealers everywhere, for cash or easy payments. Ask for a demon- 
stration. Look for the Kroehler trade mark. Do not accept a sub- 
stitute; Kroehler Daven-Os cost no more. 


Write for free book of attractive designs and name of nearest dealer. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Chicago 
Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario 


KROEHLER 
Daven~O 


An Added Room ~Subtracted Rent d©) 
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Man’s Country 
(Continued from page 77) 


disappeared; that there were no more ¢ 
those attacks of quivering remorse; thy 
there was only listlessness and despondeng 
verging on despair, that he waked up to th 
fact that there was something absolutely 
abnormal in the state of relations with }j 
wife. 

“What the devil is the matter with me” 
he burst out savagely at himself, “that I cap; 
make one little woman happy?” 

That was his position in general upon thi; 
matter until there happened into Detroit a 
eminent practitioner of psychoanalysis, sum. 
moned from New York as an expert witness jp 
a will case of Ralph Tracey, in which sy}. 
concious mental histories were involved 
For three days it was a cause célébre, and fy 
that period of time the Detroit papers wep 
full of talk about this strange science of 
diagnosis by dreams. 

On the evening before the specialist’s de 
parture, the Traceys gave him a little dinne 
at their home. Among the dozen guests wer 
George and Fay and Sir Brian. The note 
guest, large of face and body, proved also, 
large-brained person with engaging manner 
and a mcst agieeable willingness to discourg 
about his favorite theme. 

“Beware how you tell me your dreams!” he 
challenged, and at once every one was offering 
what he deemed a discreetly censored sample 
of his dream life; but the doctor’s ready in. 
terpretations and keen deductions were dis 
concerting as well as intriguing. Some he 
interpreted fully, some guardedly; some he did 
not interpret, causing the narrators a certain 
feeling of discomfort as wondering what it 
might be they had unwittingly revealed that 
was so terrible it might not be stirred into the 
pot pourri. 

At first every one was vastly entertained, 
and then some were thoughtful and reserved 
and introspective or restless, as if they heard 
skeletons rattling or had unintentionally sub- 
mitted themselves to the disclosures of an 
X-ray eye and would be ill at ease until they 
would wriggle out of range of this blazing 
searchlight of the under soul. 

But one can not run away from a dinner, and 
one can not sit forever dumb. Presently, 
when those with misgivings in their breast 
perceived that to fall suddenly quiet was to 
confess some vague sense of guilt, everybody 
began laughing and chatting and bantering 
each other and the doctor. But a skilled 
psychoanalyst is a dangerous man with whom 
to bandy wits. Where the subject trenches on 
his special field, he is sure to suspect if not 
actually discern the truth which so often lies 
behind the jest. 


AS the evening wore on, the doctor gathered 

an astonishing amount of information about 
these perfectly respectable people; things their 
neighbors had never been permitted to know; 
in a few instances, things they did not even 
know about themselves. One guest in par- 
ticular excited his interest because of a mental 
state peculiarly ripe for analysis and because 
such swift deductions as he could make aroused 
his keenest sympathy. This person also 
attracted him because of her unusual beauty. 
He said to himself that he would like to help 
that disturbed, wistful little woman if he 
could, and to that end he favored her with 
special attention and a discussion cunningly 
calculated to draw out more of what lay behind 
those violet eyes. 

But there were two guests of the Traceys 
who told the doctor none of their dreams. One 
was Sir Brian Hook. The other was George 
Judson. He was too frankly interested in the 
doctor’s marvelous display of his powers, and 
the possibilities which they raised in his mind, 
to intrude anything concerning himself. He 
knew all about himself anyway. Accusto 
always in his business to the employment of 
experts, whether in science or technology, to 
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Man’s Country 


solve problems that his organization could not 


solve of itself, he was quick to grasp the fact 
that here was an expert in a new depart- 
ment of human knowledge, whose good in- 
tent he could trust implicitly and whose 
skill might be of profound and grateful assis- 
tance to him. 

In the confusion, exclusions, and contracts 
incident to the departure of a number of 
guests, George made opportunity to get the 
doctor’s ear for a moment. 

“You are leaving at eight in the morning, 
I believe,” he postulated. “Don’t do it, 
please, Doctor! You have impressed me 
tremendously, and I feel that I must consult 
you upon a matter of grave importance. 
Money is absolutely of no consideration if 
you can help me.” 

And the doctor gave surprising proof of his 
powers when he slanted a sympathetic eye 
directly into the earnest, anxious face 
before him and answered straight, “Yes, 
Mr. Judson I agree with you that you must 
consult me.” 

“You—you know something?” stammered 


~ George, and gripped him by the hand. 


The doctor returned the grip appreciatingly, 
but “Tomorrow at eleven,” was all he 
whispered. 


XXIII 


ECLUDED in a room of the Pontchartrain 
Hotel, high up from the street, sparing him- 
self nothing, yet trying to be fair to himself as to 
Fay, George Judson told the scientist the story 
of his life and of hers and of their life together. 

“Just the old, familiar story, Mr. Judson,” 
the doctor diagnosed wearily, as if his shoulders 
were already bowed by the great weight of 
domestic woe the practice of his peculiar pro- 
fession involved. “One I have heard a 
hundred times before—a husband absorbed in 
business and a wife with abundant energies 
and nothing to do.” 

“But, Doctor,” protested George, “she has a 
lot to do—if she would do it.” 

“Nothing adequate to do!” emphasized the 
doctor; “and, and—” But the neurologist 
this time interrupted himself. He had been 
going on to complete the world-old triangle by 
adding, “And the other man.” 

But the obvious intensity of Judson’s nature 
warned him. He saw that after this long 
passivity the reaction of a generous and unsus- 
pecting heart might be a sudden impulse to 
violence. After a moment of restrained and 


restraining silence, therefore, he continued in | 


a much more professional tone. 


“These wander-lust obsessions tell the story, | 
Mr. Judson. In effect they are dreams—day- | 


dreams, indeed, but nevertheless porthole 
gleamings out of the subconscious. They 
reveal the whole tragic story, and they tell us 
exactly what to apprehend.” 

“Tragic? Apprehend?” George’s voice 
was startled. 


But the doctor skilfully avoided a direct | 


answer now by saying: “First, if you please, 
Mr. Judson, let us consider your wife’s char- 
acter and temperament. She is, I gather, 
a soft, warm, little woman—imaginative, 
romantic, wilful but essentially loving, fond of 
caresses, fond of attention, pleased with com- 
pliments, very proud of her possessions, 
whether material or personal. Her child is 
the most wonderful child. Her husband is the 
most wonderful husband—or was.” 

“Was?” 

Again that startled query, and again the 
doctor holding his answer in abeyance while 
George Judson’s expression slowly lost every 
trace of its ingrained habit of self-assurance. 

“Her inheritance of character is strong, but 
her environing has weakened and subordinated 
it. She is strong-impulsed, but not strong- 
willed. She never had that kind of seasoning. 
A pout, a tear, or a plea has all her life got her 
ee ory she wanted. Isn’t that so?” 
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HEINZ 
Spaghetti 


Ready cooked ready to serve 








EVERYONE likes spaghetti—if it is prepared right: 
Everyone likes Heinz Spaghetti, for it is prepared just 
right. 

The dry spaghetti is made in the Heinz spotless 
kitchens. So is the -famous. Tomato. Sauce. . The 
cheese is a special selection. ‘The recipe by which it 
is cooked is that of a famous Italian chef. ee 

It comes to you in a can ready to heat and eat. 
No work or fuss-on your part. Keep a supply of 
this delicious food on hand. Serve it often—for 
guests and for every day meals. 





Vinegars 
Baked Beans 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


Some of the 
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You Can Make This $40 
Dress For Only $9 


HE smart coat dress of fine navy 
serge shown above, with the new cir- 
cular skirt effect, would cost you at 


Yet you can make 
Here is the exact 


least $40 in the shops. 
it yourself for only $9. 
cost of the materials:— 

3% yards of serge at $2 per yard 

Georgette for vest............00... 

Embroidery floss for sleeves 5 

MRI «arcane isctnensacskesesecsdasesrenvae-chttssbsvensgebins 

ORE NE Ee a= SOE 

This is just one example of what you 
can save on all your clothes by making 
them yourself. You can have three or four 
times as many pretty things as the woman 
who pays high prices at the shops, or you 
can save half or more of what you have 
been spending for clothes each season. 

Does it sound almost too good to be 
true? Then let us tell you about the 
Woman’s Institute—this great school which 
is bringing the happiness of pretty clothes 
to women and girls all over the world. 

Through the Institute’s wonderful new 
method of teaching dressmaking you can 
learn easily and quickly, in.spare time at 
home, to make blouses, dresses, skirts, suits, 
coats, lingerie, hats, children’s clothes— 
everything you desire for yourself, your 
family or others. 

The plan is so simple that you start 
making garments at once; so thorough that 
without previous experience you can ac- 
quire in a few months the skill of a pro- 
fessional dressmaker. 

You will not only learn how to make 
clothes, but to make them as they are made 
in the best shops. You will learn the secrets 
of distinctive dress—what colors and fab- 
rics are most appropriate for different types 
of women—how to design and create 
original and becoming costumes. 
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There is not the slightest doubt about 
your ability to learn. More than 150,000 
women and girls, in city, iown and country, 
in all circumstances and of all ages, have 
proved by the garments they have made 
and the dollars they have saved the success 
of the Institute’s methods, 

The training is so complete that you can 
take up dressmaking as a profession, se- 
cure a position, or have a shop of your own. 


It makes no difference where you live, 
because all the instruction is carried on by 
mail. And it is no disadvantage if you 
are employed during the day or have house- 
hold duties that occupy most of your time, 
because you can devote as much or as 
little time to the course as you desire, and 
whenever it is convenient. 

You cannot afford to let another day 
pass without finding out all about this new 
plan. Simply send the coupon below or a 
letter or postal to the Woman’s Institute, 
Dept. 8-K, Scranton, Penna., for a copy of 
the Institute’s 64-page book, “Dressmaking 
Made Easy.” Your request will not obli- 
gate you in any way, but it will bring you 
—free—the full story of how you can dress 
better at less cost or prepare for success 
in dressmaking or millinery as a profession, 


—— — — — TEAR OUT HERE 

WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 

Dept. 8-K, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send 


me one of your booklets and tell me how I 
can learn the subject which I have marked: 


OC Home Dressmaking C7 Millinery 
(CD Professional Dressmaking (J Cooking 


OIE i sie pecsacnssinpadauarnisnsvetechimighaditnasiiaaneals . 
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“And, with it all, one of the dearest, one of 
the sweetest and most companionable little 
women in the world.” 

“Every bit of that and more,” declared 
George. “And whatever is the—” 

“Then we must not demand the impossible 
of this little woman, must we?” the doctor cut 
in skilfully. - 

“God knows I never have demanded it!” 
exclaimed George, conscious of a virtue. 

“Then don’t demand it now, after what 
I am to tell you, but first sit humbly at the feet 
of this distracted wife of yours and learn a 
lesson in devotion to ideals and to duty that 
will melt your heart. If it does not also 
provoke you to reverence and awe, I shall be 
much surprised.” 

“Why, what do you mean, Doctor?” in- 
quired George, further disconcerted by such a 
manner. 

“I mean to prepare you for the discovery 
that you have never properly appreciated your 
wife.” 

“Appreciated her? Why, Doctor, I—” 


“LISTEN” commanded the doctor, and he 
was now in his tone of most professional ex- 
position: ‘These wander-lust Creams have one 
thing common to themall. You, her husband, 
are in them every one, and they always take 
you away to some far corner of the world 
where your business concerns can not claim 
you—can scarcely reach you. Do you get the 
significance of that, Mr. Judson? These 
dreams reveal a devotion to you that is 
pathetic, a fear of the motor works as a rival 
for your affections that is tragic. She wanted 
to get you away from it. That deep want—” 
“But that is where she is so unreasonable,” 
broke in George, a trifle irritated at all this 
bearing down upon a demand for the impos- 
sible. 

“Unreasonable, but not incomprehensible,” 
declared the doctor with significant emphasis. 
“There’s the pity of it. She knew it was un- 
reasonable and conceded it, yet her wish- 
nature would not be denied, and it devised all 
these fantastic projects one after another, that 
had as their primary impulse, though she 
never realized it herself, this passionate desire 
to have you secure for herself for all her life. 
Every dream, every absurd proposal to travel 
—every burst of tears or outbreak of hysteria 
or long period of depression following one of 
your refusals—whether harsh or gentle—was 
either an expression of her love or a bitter 
mourning for its fancied loss.” 

A sad, worshipful light began to burn in the 
husband’s eyes, and a slow conviction of guilt 
to dawn in his mind, the awful guilt of blind- 
ness. “Is that what it meant?” he murmured 
in an awed whisper. ‘And I thought she was 
just selfish and whimsical.” 

“And I presume she thought she was, too,” 
conceded the doctor. “But that is what the 
wander-lust meant. At least that is what a 
part of it meant.” 

“Did it mean something else?”’ asked George, 
hanging now upon the doctor’s words. 

“Yes. There is a second detail common to 
all these dreams. Each involved an expedi- 
tion which required distinguished and able 
leadership and contemplated achievements 
calculated to shed luster on its directing mind— 
its hero. You were to be that leader always 
—that hero. She thirsted continually to see 
her husband glorified, exalted, made a here of.” 

“Gosh!” sighed George, impressed and yet 
out of patience with the fantastic conception. 
“Why, why, should she want to pin such crazy 
exploits on me?” : 

The. doctor regarded the young man i 
silence for a moment, as if waiting to see if 
another idea would not now associate itself, 
When there was no indication that it would, 
the psychoanalyst went on impressively’ 

“That is where the touch of deeper pathos 
comes in. There has been in your city, going 
in 4nd out of your home, a world-traveler of 
appealing social and personal graces who has 
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och 4 Business Sedan of Steel 
This construction represents an epochal advance in sedan 
design. It permits Dodge Brothers to bake a permanent 
lustrous enamel on the surface of the steel —eliminating 
the costly and delicate hand-finish necessary when the 
frame work is wood. It affords an ideal union of body 
lightness and strength. 
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; take The seats are upholstered in genuine grain leather. The 
—_ rear seat cushion, rear side and back cushions are sepa- 
t the rate units. They can be completely removed in a few 
These seconds, converting the entire rear section of the car into 
at is a spacious carrying compartment. The front seat tilts 
bes forward affording perfect clearance through the rear doors. 
rte This convertible feature is absolutely new. Everyone 
"this who has occasion, at times, to use a passenger car for 
1pos- carrying bulky articles or cumbersome luggage, will 
bes appreciate its striking advantages. 

€, 
asis. Cord tires, window levers, windshield visor, windshield 
} Un cleaner, dome light, heater, Yale door locks and the 
re usual closed car refinements have been provided. 
= In fact, the car instantly widens the sedan market to 
esire include everyone everywhere who would find closed car 
Lae distinction combined with more than open car usability. 
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Bitter, Sudden COLD ~~ 


as 
‘ 


'~ Bleak days, freezing nights, biting winds—winter with its 
uncertainties, its discomforts. Will you be prepared? 


You want to assure the comfort of your home; you certainly 
want: to defer the starting of your furnace and to lessen 
materially the drain on your coal supply. You should have 
at your command auxiliary gas heat. You need the glorious, 
ever-ready, instantaneous warmth that has made 


GAS HEATERS 


the natural, logical choice of all those who want the untold 
comfort and certainty of perfect auxiliary heating service. 
Welsbach warmth is economical because it consumes fuel 
only when and where you need it. 


Three. decades of study, of unparalleled success on the part 
of the Welsbach Company in creating gas burners of every 
type, have resulted in the production of a heater unique alike 
in the quality and volume of its warmth, the convenience and 
economy of its service. 


Not an aimless, wasteful consumption of gas, not a fitful, 
yellow sputtering, but an efficient, steady, clear, intense flame 
produced by the specially designed Welsbach burner, pours 
out its sun-like, odorless heat directly to you. The unique 
design, the manner in which the glowers are spaced permit 
maximum gas consumption per radiant. The entire construc- 
tion, the carefully selected and prepared materials-assure the 
greatest possible volume of warmth from the gas consumed. 


Not a heat unit generated is lost to you because the copper 
reflector prevents absorption of ‘warmth -by the back and 
sides and sends it all immediately out into the room. As an 
added convenience, a wonderful little self-starter, another 


“exclusive Welsbach feature, enables you to ignite the gas 


instantly and surely, without pilot light or matches. 


Six Wel bach Heiters, in a size and finish for every need, 
cons‘itute the Welsbach auxiliary heating service. They are 
priced, east of the Mississippi, from $8 to $35. Go to your 
dealer or Gas Company today and ask to see the Welsbach line. 


WELSBACH COMPANY 


Gloucester, New Jersey 
MEMBER AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
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visited obscure corners of the globe and done 
one or two things which, in the eyes of an 
imaginative and romantic young woman, 
might attach a certain glamour that would 
outshine the most brilliant achievements of a 
mere domestic variety of business man.” 

“That’s Hook, of course,” said George, 
recognizing the picture; “but why on earth 
would Fay want to see me doing the kind of 
things that nervy young Englishman does?” 

“Becauce admiration is a great quickener of 
woman’s love, and her love for you was being 
threatened.” 

“But, Doctor,” the husband reminded, “we— 
we still love each other. We’re just not—not 
happy.” And then the hint in the specialist’s 
words caught him. “Threatened?” he suddenly 
demanded. 

“By her admiration for Sir Brian Hook.” 

George Judson’s face turned livid. “Go 
cn! Go on!” he said helplessly. ‘What are 
you going to tell me next?” 

The doctor had remained perfectly calm, 
unresentful, pitying. ‘Simply that this four- 
year struggle which you narrated to me is a 
struggle between two loves. One love was 
being starved, deprived of some of the things 
that love feeds on. The other was being 
nurtured by a full diet of those very qualities 
as displayed in Sir Brian Hook.” 

“Hook!” bellowed George, angrily dis- 
respectful. “TI tell you there’s nothing between 
them!” 

“Except love—I am sure of that,” said the 
doctor with niceness of distinction, and refus- 
ing to be insulted by the man he was 
compelled to hurt in order that perhaps he 
might help him. ‘The pathos of the struggle, 
the thing that should make you in this moment 
extend to your wife the supremest consider- 
ation, is that for the last few months, perhaps 
a year, there has been but one love.” 

George’s hands gripped the chair arms 
tightly; he was making the supremest effort 
to control himself. ‘Go on! Go on with your 
damnable deductions,” he challenged. “TI can 
answer them every one. She loves me. My 
wife loves me!” 

“But one love,” reiterated the doctor, with 
painstaking firmness, still unresentful and 
pitying, compassionate because of the pain his 
verbal exploratory slashings caused. “‘Of late 
t has been a fierce struggle between !ove of one 
man and loyalty to another. She has tried to 
be your faithful wife; she nas tried by a thou- 
sand arts and inventions and games she played 
with herself to keep her love for you alive, to 
resurrect it when it was dead, to—” 

“Doctor!”’ grocned George, appealingly,: as 
conviction was breaking surely in. “Doctor— 
don’t say that it’s dead.” 


rm WISH I didn’t have to,” responded the doc- 

tor kindly, arid‘aid a soothing hand on the 
shoulder of the distressed hiisband, ‘Dut I must 
tell you what F'see,from,the full narrative of 
her behavior which you have .given: and: the 
unusually informing ..glinapses: .of._her. own 
mental-state which she afforded: me-laSt-night. 
To resuine: shée* has’ remaainegl Joyal,+ ‘never 
allowing you to suspect the .trtithy herself per- 
haps so unwilling to believe it that sh@is-hardly 
aware of it now. Lacking that steadfastness 
of will of which we.spoke, she has lacked stead- 
fastness to make the déliberate” plunge out of 
your life which her love impels.” 

“Doctor! You are wrong—all wrong!” 
George insisted: “If any other person than 
yourself had intimated what you have this 
morning, I should be twisting his head off 
now.” 

He stood stupefied, one hand tearing at his 
hair, the fingers of the other working nervously, 
while the full extent of what the doctor had 
so delicately but clearly intimated went 
crashing through his consciousness. 

“Fool! Fool! Fool!’ he accused himself. 
“Poor, doting, trusting fool!’ And_ then, 
oddly enough, he thought of his wife sym- 
pathetically. “Poor, poor little Fay! So 
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qa For instance :—the fine, soft hair of the Fuller Wall 
Brush lifts the dust and dirt from walls without rub- 

a bing it into the most delicate surface. Its long, exten- 
ialist’s sion handle easily reaches ceilings and moldings. It also cleans 
idea fabrics, dainty draperies, wall coverings and hangings, and deoee 
ok.” without leaving any marks or streaks. Fuller Brushes 
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white—so clean—so pure! Oh, this is horri- 
ble! Horrible!’ But a sense of his own 
wrongs came back to him. “This is my 
reward,” he reproached, “for being a generous, 
trustful husband.” 

But the doctor felt that he could not permit 
this man who touched his sympathies to do 
himself the injury of self-pity when self-pity 
was neither justified nor commendable, ‘On 
the contrary, it is your punishment for assum- 
ing that the marriage ceremony, and a few 
casual kindnesses that are, after all, selfish in 
their origin and selfish in their aim, give a mar 
a strangle-hold on a woman’s heart. It ig 
your nature, I judge, Mr. Judson, to assume 
too much. It is an American trait. Yow 
mean well. There is an old saying that thé 
road to hell is paved with good intentions, 
You are what I should call a hell-paver. The 
hell-paver.is such a sanguine optimist that he 
doesn’t put all his cards on the table—even to 
himself. The country is full of them—hell- 
paving businessmen, hell-paving statesmen, 
hell-paving editors, preachers, doctors, and so 
on. You are a hell-paving husband. You 
meant well, but—” 

“Tl kill that Englishman,” George cried 
with a roar of rage, and started for the door 
“Tl kill him!” 





































HE doctor did not even reach out a hand to 
restrain this potential homicide on his way 


to do the deed. Instead he remarked thought- 
e QO Ya a e am CT | fully, “Perhaps that is the first thing to do,” 
and he said it speculatively, eyes on distance 


as if, once his mind were convinced, he might 












What mother will not recognize | participate in this solemn act of re- 
this typeof chamber immediately tributive justice. 
as a preventive of much discom- Such a manner was more arresting to George 
: . fort and work in’ the care of ae Judson than hands laid on him could have 
: A& pe babies and young children? a i halted and turned upon the doctor 
y “ re . it jis , i+ 2? 
A “ ‘ Because of its broad, flat base, quilted the pa ic Melyssa tact hs 
\ AS the Vollrath Safety cannot easily glance upon George calmly as though he 
\ be tipped, norcanit accidentally Contrast the straight addressed a reasoning being. 
4 slip away when the weight upon sides _and neand, ~ ey. must have been blind. I must have been 
\ itis shifted, as when the child reaches fh “VoinSun "Serety | ‘Dlind” George now reiterated. 
for some object beyond its grasp. Thetopofthe Chamber above, with declared the doctor bluntly. “You were 
chamber flares into a broad, comfortable support. a oe pee | stupid!” ; 





ate é = tyle below. Noti “But the question is now—what to do?” 
Start Training Child First Month Sosa a the ge “If you’re a big man—big enough—” cal- 


Doyou knowthat babies are now taught tousethe¢hamber Style, round chamber culated the doctor, as weighing his man 
when not over two or three weeks old? Presentdayauthor- ‘3” slip from under estimatingly, “you might win her back. 
pion aie iimenie tankidae ti F the child when he “Win her back?” George cried hoarsely. 

y training because it prevents needless taanefosuierd ar aides pili. : é 
skin irritations and discomfort for baby; also saves work — wise Yes. Although the bits of dreams she 
in the nursery and anxiety for mother. The Vollrath Safe- told me last night revealed clearly that the 
ty, therefore, is made in a miniature size, suitable for this issue had been settled in her heart, she has 
early training. It is a convenient size, too, to put in the hesitated so long in her mind that she might 
baby carriage or to carry in your grip when traveling. et a jand so I say that you 
The non-porous, easily cleaned surface of Vollrath enam- he God's” rend how?” the hushend 
eled ware is the only type suitable for nursery utensils. annie j ; 

Perfect sanitation, with a minimum of effort, is made pos- OB doing what she wants. Humor her. 
sible by the use of this ware. The Safety Chamber, like Induive her. Steeene hee Drop everything 
all Vollrath Ware, is seamless and without sharp corners. ond ps with her—go hunt the Garden of Eder! 
Four sizes—all except miniature size have covers. bese deities That was pitiful! She has lost her Eden all 
Sold by department and hardware stores throughout the blue oval label right—poor little girl. _Go look for it with her. 
United States. Write for folder describing its uses in re- Buy a yacht and cruise round .the world— 
lation to modern nursery practices. anything like that and—buck up, Judson! 


Mrs. Christine Frederick's helpful booklet on efficient You’re not the man to quit “2 you i got a 
kitchen management, entitled, ‘Come Into My Kitchen’, fighting chance. Drop everything and go.’ 



























2 2e , intereste seine "He | But George stood motionless—petrified. 
sent free upon request to interested housewives. jYouRarsS | “Drop convdina: Sill out? 2 coulaw't ae 
* THE VOLLRATH CO., Dept.A, Sheboygan, Wisconsin | it.” A look of great pain was in his eyes. 





| The doctor for the first time grew impatient. 

| “But isn’t the love of your wife worth more 
than your factory? That’s where you’ve been 
weak, Judson—all along.” 

“But you don’t understand, Doctor,” he 
argued dismally. “I’m nailed to the spot. 
The very existence of the Judson- -Morris 
Motor Works as financed now is based on an 

| ‘operation programmed through a number of 
| years yet, and it’s like the two spans of\a 
bridge building out toward each other. Onte 
they’re joined, it will have the strength of 
Gibraltar—but that will take three years yet. 
In the meantime I’m the Atlas that’s plan 
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Traveling or at home— 


“7 OTEX is almost indispensable. So 

far ahead of other sanitary pads— it 
seems odd now to think of old fashioned 
make-shifts.... No embarrassment buying 
them either—one need only say, ‘A box of 
Kotex’....A great convenience, being so 
very easily disposed of....Comfortable at 
all times.” 


Druggists, drygoods and department stores 
everywhere sell Kotex by name. Kotex is 
cheap enough to throw away and easy to 
dispose of by following simple directions in 
every box. 


The first box usually—the second box al- 
ways—results in the discovery of a new 
comfort, a new convenience, a new econ- 
omy, a new habit. Keep Kotex always on 
hand—ask for it by name. 


Cellucotton Products Co., 51 Chambers St., New York 
166 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago Factories: Neenah, Wis. 
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Regular Size, 
12 for 60c 


Hospital Size, 
(Additional Thickness) 


6 for 45c 


If not yet familiar with this wonder- 
ful new sanitary pad that has won 
women's favor like a “best seller,” 
let us send you free a sample of 
Kotex, in plain wrapper. Write to 
Alice Wayne, care of the Chicago 
Of fice. 


Kotex cabinets are being installed in 
women’s rest rooms everywhere— 
hotels, office buildings, restaurants, 
theatres and other places—from which 
may be obtained one Kotex with two 
safety pins, for 10 cents. 


INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and SAFE — KOTEX 
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‘Your Skin Is Like This Leaf 


It Needs Only Natural Cleansing 


OW beautiful the woods 
appear after a gentle 
shower. Every leaf takes ona 
new touch of color. Nature’s 
bath, refreshing and invigorat- 
ing, demands no drastic 
cleansing aid. 


Your skin is like a leaf. It 
has an outer and inner layer. 
It has pores that breathe and 
perspire, and cells that re- 
spond to the magic influence 
of heat and light. Are you 
keeping it clean in a natural 
manner, or are you subjecting 
it to the harmful effect of 


irritating color pigments and 
cheap perfumes so often found 
in impure soaps? To clean 
the pores, lather should be as 
mild as Nature’s raindrops. 


Men and:women who know 
that thorough cleanliness is the 
first great step to bodily health 
use Fairy Soap. To them it 
means American white cleanli- 
ness. They know it to-be soap 
in its purest form. They find 
proof of purity in the fact 
that it is the whitest soap in the 
world. They revel in its gentle, 
pore-penetrating lather. They 


know that after its use they 
are really clean. 


Your skin is like a leaf. 
Treat itas such. Simple clean- 
liness will do far more for it 
than artificial cleanliness. The 
fashion of white cleanliness is 
rapidly spreading among 
really clean and healthy 
people the world over. 


Wherever it appears, in 
toilet or bath, Fairy Soap is a 
graceful compliment to the 
household and to the user. 


THE w.K. FAIRBANK company) 


The Whitest Soap In the World— Soap In Its Purest Form 


EVERARD BATHS 


ENTIRELY REMODELED ond REBUILT 


28 W. 28th Street, New York 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
65 Broadway, New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


The Turkish Bath represents bathing in its most scienlific and 
hygienic form. It is a ‘‘health’’ bath that cleanses and invigorates 
and its basic principle is to make the pores of the skin absolutely clean 

EVERARD BA THS have won country-wide indorsement of 
physicians and individuals because the facilities offered are up to dale 
and unexcelled. In keeping with our policy to have nothing but the 


best, we use FAIRY SOAP exclusively. 
Very truly yours, 


EVERARD BATHS 


pS cape pogtf 


Manager 


FAIRY SOAP 


HELPS THE BODY BREATHE 
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Man’s Country 
like a false pier in the stream. Holding both 





“More hell-paving!’ scorned the doctor. 
“fet it crash!’ He said this quite un- 

ingly. 

A isn’t myself alone that would crash,” 
explained George miserably. “A lot of people, 
widows and wage-earners and small investors 
generally, have put money in our company. 
Qur stock and our bonds have been peddled 
through the banks to the little people who 
can’t afford to lose and who have trusted their 
pitiful all in the name and business ability of 
George Judson. I can’t go back on them. 
My life is not my own exactly. I can’t leave, 
don’t you see—in honor, in justice, I can’t. 
Fay knows that—if she hasn’t forgotten. 
I've explained it to her times enough.” 

‘J see you can’t,” admitted the doctor 
uickly. “Not the kind of man youare.” He 
had liked George Judson from the first, and 
pitied him; now he began to have a large 
respect for him. 

“What shall I do, then?” the man appealed. 

“Let her go!” answered the doctor incisively. 

“Let her go?” George sprang up in protest. 
“Yes. She has contemplated going. Her 
dream showed that.” 
“Not in a million years 
“You don’t want to condemn a woman to 
wifehood after she has ceased to love you, do 
you? Go and tell her she is free. Acknowl- 
edge your failure. Since you have lost her 
love, give up trying to hold her body with a 
bond that is legal and conventional, but 
hellish for all that, and that she can snap at 
any time.” 





EORGE Judson backed away, a horror in 
his eyes, and shaking his head stubbornly. 
“Sit down. Think!’ commanded the doc- 
tor, asserting autocratically the moral domi- 
nance he had gained, and Judson obeyed as a 
patient should obey his physician. “Be fair 
to her! She loved you—she bore your child— 
she has fought out this moral battle till it is 
making a wreck of her physically and mentally. 
There can be but two alternatives left. One 
is to permit her to go of her own act to a life 
that, with her sensitive nature and inheritance 
of the puritan conscience, can never be any- 
thing else than prolonged torture. The other is 
for you to be big enough to go to her and tell 
her she is free. Tell her you have failed, and 
to seek her happiness where she thinks it lies.” 
Every atom of George’s combative disposi- 
tion was roused; every element of his moral 
nature—or was it his mere male instinct for 
possession?—rejected as horrible such a cold 
cutting-away of a relation that to him, how- 
ever unhappy, was sacred and still had in it 
the element of hope. But he was willing to 
contemplate the suggestion merely to scorn it. 
“And then what?” he demanded with quiv- 
ering nostrils. 

“Women are contrary creatures,” asserted 
the doctor. ‘Freedom offered by you may be 
all that is necessary to cause her to change. 
You may shock her out of her present mood by 
the very unexpectedness of such an act on your 
part. Her condition is psychological as well 


as pathological. The mere fact that you, at | 


obvious pain to yourself, take the big, the 
noble course, may challenge her admiration 
and send her flying into your arms, as you say 
she used to come at the end of your minor 
quarrels,” 

This was like a sudden letting in of light of 
reasonable hope upon a chaos of utter darkness: 
“Oh, God! If she only would!” — George 
Judson was reflecting fervently, when another 
ghastly perception stabbed him, and he burst 
out with, “But if she does not, I will be turn- 
ing her out to go with—with—” Speech 
halted in his constricted throat. He could not 
utter the name that had become a symbol of 
horror. 

“She might not go with him,” meditated the 
doctor. 

“Might not!” 
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DIGNITY 
AND DAINTINESS 


THE lines of the RICHMOND pattern are 
classically simple, yet relieved of any hint 
of severity by the grace of the decoration. 


{ 
This old Virginian design will be equally | 
| 





appealing in your grandchildrens’ day and 
_ will be in equally good condition, for it is 
‘n.\_ made only in solid silver. 
VO We shall be glad to mail youon request | || | | 
fh a little booklet picturing some of the most | 

J. popular pieces. \ bal | 
Most leading jewelers carry anassortment \ Begce 
of silverware in the RICHMOND pattern. | 


J \ 
LY Also makers of Alvin Long Life Silver Plate \ } V 
Olive Spoon ALVIN SILVER COMPANY Individual 
20 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK Salad Fork 
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Book on Home Beautifying FREE | 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. G. H. 10, Racine, Wis. J 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 

Please send me free and postpaid your book telling how to make my home 
artistic, cheery and inviting. I understand that it tells just what materials to 
use, and how to apply them—includes color card—gives covering capacities, etc. 
I usually employ the following 
PAINTER 
HIS ADDRESS 
MY NAME 


MY ADDRESS 
i ee 


JOHN SON’S 


_Pasfe - Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


= Every room needs the brightening 
touch of Johnson’s Polishing Wax. 
It will rejuvenate your furniture, 
woodwork, floors and linoleum, and 
give your home an air of immacu- 
late cleanliness. Johnson’s Polish- 
ing Wax imparts a velvety, artistic 
luster of great beauty and durability. 


manip ae 


ener * Your linoleum 

will last longer and 

look better if you 

polish it occasion- 

ally with Johnson’s 

Prepared Wax. 

; . ., © See Johnson’s Wax pre- 

Johnson’s Liquid vents cracking and 

Prepared Wax is ag \ blistering—brings 

an ideal furniture Ree out the pattern and 

polish. It gives a ge i protects from wear. 

hard, dry, oil-less Pi 

polish to which dust 
cannot cling. It 
cleans, polishes pre- 
serves and protects. 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax is conveniently 
up in three forms: 

Use Johnson’s Paste Wax for vidiching all 
floors—wood, tile, marble, linoleum, etc. 
Use reat # Liquid Wax for polishing 
furniture, pianos, wood-work, linoleum, 
leather, etc. 

Johnson’s Powdered Wax makes perfect 


dancing floors. 
FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD STORES 





i Use This Coupon for a Trial Package | 


. JOHNSON & SON, Dept G.H. 10, Racine, Wisconsin. 
Seno send me postpaid, the item checked below. I enclose 10 cents 


to cover mailing and wrapping cost. 


CT] A Trial Can of Johnson’s Paste Polishing Wax. 
(Sufficient for a small floor or piece of linoleum.) 


CC A Trial Bottle of Johnson’s Liguid Polishing Wax. 
(Sufficient for polishing several pieces of furniture.) 
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MSE S: NAME Sh.) cic. os ceacnd Geasete tages cs oh cue ens erk ore 
(If you want both the Paste and Liquid Wax, send 20c). 
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“From the glimpses of her nature I have hag 
and from the long resistance she has put 
I do not think she would go with hin at fig 
She would be more likely to go away from both 
of you—far away. One of these mad 
most likely. Well? If she does that, yo 
have an even. break—more than an even hea 
—for distance lends enchantment, and besidg 
you are the father of her boy.” 

“Junior!” George remembered poignantly 
“Why, that’s another reason why she couldn't 
leave me—Junior. He is ours. She might be 
mad enough to wish to undo her m 
but she couldn’t wish to undo Junior. No 
possibly.” 

“But she might decide that an unhappy 
home was the worst place in the world for, 
child to grow up. Besides, my friend,” and 
the doctor’s voice took on a note of wa 
that was austere, “this is no time for debate 

over theories. A condition confronts yoy, 
As we physicians say, haste is indicated 
Again reverting to that dream your wife told 
me last night, things are at a crisis. If yoy 
do not act immediately, you may find it fn 
late to act at all. The best advice I can give 
you is to go to your wife immediately.” 

George Judson sprang up. “You may be 
right,” he said. “I will go to her at once, and 
I should like permission to come back to you 
at three o’clock this afternoon. Perha 
may bring my wife back with me.” Then 
was the leap of a new encouragement in his 
voice. 

“By all means do,” said the doctor heartily, 
“I will hold the time for you.” 


XXIV 


Bet when George Judson did come back to 
the suite in the Pontchartrain, he came 
alone. He was white and more shaken than 
when he departed; his eyes appeared sunken. 
“She is gone!” he said. 
“Already? Hmm! Where to?” 
“Europe!” 
The doctor was himself rather startled by 


this complete confirmation of his fears. “And 
| taken the child?” 


George Judson nodded sickly. “Her mother, 


| too. The whole family!” 


“Then she didn’t go with Sir Brian?” 

“Sir Brian is gone, though. I tried to find 
him at the club. Lucky for him I didn’t, I 
guess,” and the distracted man dropped his 
eyes for a minute. “I had one of those crazy 
spells.” 

“Lucky for you also, I guess!” observed the 
doctor pithily. 

Judson’s slightly shamefaced manner con- 
fessed that he thought so, too. He was all 
over his killing rage and appreciating more 
poignantly every second the magnitude of the 
blow which had fallen upon him. He sank 
dejectedly into a chair and gazed at the wall 
with vacant, unseeing eyes. His mind busy 
with terrible regrets, he had forgotten his 
hatreds. 

“T didn’t even get a chance to tell her whata 
blind fool I’d been—that I was mostly to 
blame for the whole horrid mess and that—” 
With a weary shake of his head he left the 
sentence unfinished. 

In the breathing silence there came up to the 
window a vast, faint shouting from the streets 
below. The doctor stepped to the casement 
and looked down into the Circle. Crowds 
were knotted on the corners, with newsboys 
weaving in and out among them and selling 
papers so rapidly that rather than any neces 
sities of salesmanship, it must have been 
urge of some profound excitement which kept 
their voices barking in such hoarse, persistent 
chorus. 

“What’s it all about, I wonder?” commented 
the doctor, thinking to divert George for 3 
minute from his misery. 

“Oh!” recalled the half-stupefied ma, 
rousing. “You know what the headlines say? 
War!” His pronunciation of the word was 
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The Western 
Electris Dish - 
washer and 
Kitchen Table 
isuseful always 


Thelroner even 
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Like the old-time 
“Servant Girl”— 


Western Electric products 


do all your hard work 


quickly, efficiently, economically 


Remember the general servant girl 
Dependable, 
cheerful—always hard at work. Who 
does not long for help like that again! 
Well, now you can have it. Read how. 


of twenty years ago? 


Only Western Electric has 6 










The easy, thor- 
ough Western 
Electric way of 
The Western washing makes 
ElectricVacuum clothes last 
Sweeper. longer. 















Sew all day without 
fatigue onaWesiern 
Electric. 


The Western Elec- 


tric Crawford 
Range has a steady, 
even heat. 


HE advantages of electrical 

housekeeping are well known. 
These have been developed most 
completely by Western Electric, in a 
line of six appliances. 


Everything from washing clothes 
to washing dishes; your cooking, 
cleaning, ironing, sewing—the six 
Wéstern Electric appliances do it all. 
It is just like the old-time Servant 
Girl, before the era of “‘specialists’’ 
at several dollars a day. 


There is another advantage in the 
Western Electric Line. These six 
appliances are backed by an organi- 
zation with 53 years’ experience. in 
the electrical industry. They are 
ruggedly built for years of service. 
The careful workmanship you find 
in one distinguishes all. 


A Clothes Washer 
built for hard work 


The Western Electric Clothes 
Washer, for example, is typical of 
the skill in design, the strength of 
construction and the simplicity of 
operation which characterize all six 
appliances. 














appliances 


In recent years the fashions in 
washing machine design have done 
a good deal of changing about, 
and the public has sometimes paid 
in poor service for this experiment- 
ing. But during all this time the 
Western Electric Washer has re- 
mained essentially the same. Th.t 
it is right in design and scund in con- 
struction are facts endorsd by the 
experience of thousands of women 
through years of use. 

But test the Washer and the other 
appliances yourself. See them demon- 
strated at a nearby Western Electric 
dealer’s. See how, takenas a group, 
they make all your hard work eas;. 


“The Eight Hour Day in the 
Home.” Write for your copy. This 
interesting booklet tells how the 
Western Electric 
appliancessaveyour = Fy 


time, your energy, hon 
your money too. | Dow i 
AddressWestern ~2& 


Electric House- ‘ 
keeping Dept.,195 4 { 
Broadway, New 


York. 


Western Electric 


Since 1869 makers and distributors of electrical equipment 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Raisins are one of the rich- 
est of all foods in energy. 


Your Meals 


Had Your Iron Today? 


That Dainty Bread 


Lends More Charm to Your Table 


—and More Nourishment to 





T’S the finer touches, now and Remember, 
then, that make the meals 
delightful and especially remarked 
in certain homes. 

A luscious raisin bread, for in- 
stance, breaks monotony and jn 
whets new appetite. Many women’s 
tables are famous for no more 
than little variations such as this. 
For there’s art, remember, not 


well as flavor. 


practically 


only in the making but in the 
y > I : 
choice of foods. ee 
Delicious raisin bread served 


plain with butter or as a crisp, 
brown toast !—what else is so en- 
chanting to one who has fine 
tastes? 

The flavor of the raisins per- 
meates the loaf. And there’s the 
incomparable zest of fruit. 

Just try a dainty raisin bread 
occasionally and hear what your 


Raisin 


Seeded—Seedless— 





Clusters 
Made from finest r 
California f 
table grapes Raisins.” 





too, 





that 


For raisins furnish 1560 calories 
of energizing nutriment per pound 
predigested form. 
Also a rich content of food-iron. 


You need but a tiny bit of iron 
daily yet that need is vital. Raisins 
will help to insure an adequate 


In fact, don't think of raisins as 
merely delicious natural confec- 
tions—which they are—but also as 
a healthful food which should be 
served with regularity in scores 
of attractive ways. 

Mail the coupon now for free 
book, “Recipes with Raisins,” con- 
taining one hundred valuable sug- 
gestions for you to use. 

When buying raisins for home 
use always ask for Sun-Maids, the 


family says. Serve it to your 
luncheon guests. Hear their com- ; ‘ys 
ments. finest raisins grown. 


‘Sun-Maid // 
/ 


Cut this out 
and send it 


Sun-Maid 


Raisin Growers, 
Dept. A-410, 
Fresno, California. 


raisin 
foods supply more nourishment as 
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|. won’t go,” reasoned George hopefully. 


THatr was all. 




















Man’s Country 


almost incredulous. “Germany has invade 
Belgium on the way to France. Russia i 
attacking Germany.” 

“My God!” breathed the doctor slowly, hi. 
eyes fixed on his informant, while one by oy 
the wide horizons of his mind lighted up with 
the possibilities of such a conflagration among 
the nations. “England will come in. Ther} 
be the devil to pay. All Europe will be tom 
to pieces like a rag baby by a pack of wolves” 
he declared. ' 

Abruptly George Judson stood up. “And my 
wife and child are sailing into that tomorrow? 

The two men exchanged glances, graydy 
impressed. ; 

“However, she’ll read the papers and—gy 













But the doctor shook his head decisively 
“T think she will,” he asserted. “Anything 
big as a trip to Europe was not decided upm 
hastily. The fact of war is likely to make he, 
more determined. Indeed, I suspect any. 
thing like a war between nations will seem » 
mild compared to the strife that has gone m 
in her heart that she will fly to it with a kindg 
rapture. She craves- adventure. She yil 
get it. She pines for action—she will see it 
She is in search of romance—she will find it 
the grisly, horrible romance of sudden death 
She will see men adventuring all round her 
women outraged, children trampled, famin 
stalking! She might get so well fed up a 
adventure that a home with a butler and; 
chef in it, in far-off Detroit, and a husband 
that sticks to his desk like glue all day and 
comes home nights and pesters her with his 
selfish caresses, might be the most fascinating 
idea in the world to her.” 

“You think so, Doctor?” George Judson in 
this hour was clutching at straws if ever ma 
did. “If only I had seen them go—if only] 
could have kissed her goodby and assured her 
that I would love her to the end of life if] 
lived to be as old as Methuselah! If only 
Junior had held my_finger again!” 

“Better they didn’t,” opined the doctor, 
looking always at the practical values. “That 
was her consideration.for:you—and for herself. 
Did she leavé you.any message?” 

“This!” -George took.from his inside coat 
pocket an oblong of lavender notepaper. The 
communication .was without salutation and 
without signature. It was very brief and read: 

“TI am going, George, on the far, far journey 
(You won’t. miss the farewell. I couldn't 
stand it.) I am going to search for the Garden 
of _Eden.-~ To ‘search for it without you! 
That sounds. topsy-turvy, doesn’t it? But 
I’ve taken our small edition of you along, 
precious, precious Junior!” 







































“That doesn’t sound as if she went away 
with Sir Brian,” dé@lared the doctor, weighing 
the note in his hand. * 

“But—she’s left me!’’sdespaired George, ut- 
able to see hope anywhere in the sky. « “I've 
lost her! Say!” and he sat up with a sudden 
fierceness of ‘self-accusation. ‘What’s the 
matter with me?. I work like the devil, and 
I don’t get anything out of it. I win a wit, 
and I ¢an’t keep her. I have a son, and he's 
taken away from me. I’ve made a lot d 
money, but I can’t ever get my hands on any 
of it to spend. I’ve built a great business 
and so help me, God, I’m tortured half the time 
for fear they’re going to take it away from me: 
What’s the matter with me anyway?” 

“You're a hell-paver!” diagnosed the doctor 
again. : 

“But I’m not one of these sapheads that just 
dreams of doing things,” resented George 
“T do ’em, I’m a performer.” 

“And a lot of hell-pavers are performers 
That’s how they fool themselves. Your 
scheme of life looks to you like a masterpiece. 
It would to a lot of people. They woulda 
see where the hell-paving comes in.” 

“You'll have to show me,” challenged the 
man stubbornly. 
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along, T isn’t to be compared toa package of Morton’s Salt. 
yaN L Morton’s is purer salt—the best we know how 
to make—with a vigorous, far-reaching flavor. 
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| pours. Bound to; the cube-shaped crystals tumble 
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off one another. 


The package has a spout that closes to keep out 
impurities, and opens to make pouring easy and 
accurate. Order Morton’s today. 


Do you know: that garments will not freeze 
to the clothes-line if a handful of Morton’s 
Salt is added to the final rinsing water? 
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Drawn by Hanson Booth. Copyright 1922, P&L 


HE radiance of reflected sunshine on woodwork white with 


Vitralite, makes most any house a home. 


With gleaming 


Vitralite, big rooms become homelike and small ones seem larger. 


Whether you employ a painter to use 
Vitralite in a palatial home, or apply it 
yourself to an odd bit of furniture, you 
will find its rare charm an enduring delight. 

With all its seemingly delicate beauty, 
there is so much hidden endurance in the 
smooth, lustrous surface of this super- 
enamel, that it is guaranteed three years on 
outside as well as inside work. 

It flows on so smoothly, without streaks, 
laps or brush marks, and its great spread- 
ing properties make the use of Vitralite 
an economy. 

Vitralite comes not only in White, but 


also in several exquisite tints: Ivory, 
Cream, Gray, Leaf Green and Chinese 


Blue, all so different from the common 


heavy “‘painty’’ enamel colors. 
Send for Color Card and Names of Local Dealers 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects 
and sold by paint and hardware deaiers. 

Guarantee: If any Pratt §5 Lambert 
Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction you 
may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lamsert-Inc., 79 Tona- 
wanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 
21 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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Man’s Country 


“And I will show you,” rejoined the doctor 
resolutely. “There are two kinds of hell- 
pavers, the weak and the:strong; the little and 

big. 
= Sone perform all right, but they leave 
fatal gaps in their biggest performances that 
rob them of the fruits of their efforts just as 
you see that you yourself have been robbed. 
Recall your simile of the unfinished bridge a 
while ago—you’ve left more open gaps in your 
life structure than you’ve got hands and arms 
to hold the bridges up with.” - _ 

George winced, but the doctor did not falter. 

“And you’ve also hell-paved at home. You 


The weak intend and stop there. | 





were hell-paving when you did not tell your | 


wife frankly the facts about your business. 
You should have had her sympathy when you 


got only her scorn. You hell-paved when you | 


checked your beautiful wife with another man 
upon the golf-links as you might have checked 
a wet umbrella at a stand.” 

“Doctor!” roared the husband in pain. “I 
never did that. You know I never did it.” 

“You' did something strangely like it, 
rebuked the specialist with a relentless driving 
home of his assertion by an unshaken glance of 
his level, blue eyes. 

“No, no,” protested George, sick to death 
with his distresses and sick with any attempt 
at speculating upon the mistakes that had led 
to them, although it was himself that had asked 
it. “I’m wrong, but you’re not right. Let’s 
end this moralizing, and help me, Doctor, if 
you can. I just haven’t learned the secret of 
holding a woman’s love. What is that secret, 
Doctor?” 

“Tf I knew, I could make a million dollars 
aday selling it in New York City alone,” smiled 
the doctor. ‘If I knew, I could brighten the 
homes and lighten the hearts of half the men 
and women in the world. Each man must 
find it out for himself. You haven’t—yet.” 

“But, so help me, God, I will!” declared 
George with rising emphasis, and, suddenly 
indomitable again, he started up and seemed 
about to take himself away. 


“T{7HERE are you going?” asked the doctor, 


apprehensively. 

“To New York to bring her back.” 

“Don’t!” said the doctor impressively. “I 
advise against it. It will lose you your chance. 
Be patient. Be self-contained. Be resigned. 
If you have lost her, she is gone from you 
beyond your power to bring her back. If 
you have not, there is still hope that your 
absence, not your presence, may rekindle 
her love for you. You have always been 
devoted to her—in your blind, self-engrossed 
fashion. Leave that to fight for you—that 
and the boy! Go back to all that’s left you— 
your job—and do it! Try to bear yourself 
in such a big way that it will challenge her 
admiration once more, that it will make her 
turn to you like the magnet to the pole.” 

George appeared to listen with the humble 
faithofachild. ‘But how is she going to know 
what I do now?” he objected. 

“I fancy she will know—that she will find 
a way, or has arranged a way, to keep herself 
iiformed of all your goings-on.” The doctor 
came near with lowered voice and a hand 
sympathetically on George Judson’s shoulder. 
“You have one resource left to try now, my 
boy, the power of constancy, of a faithful and 
steadfast love—the power of ‘the knowledge 











that a home is open and a husband waits for | 


her here. That without one act of violence, 
one bitter word of recrimination, he confesses 
at least his own faults and he—waits!” 

“Waits? My God! That is an awful 
sentence, Doctor, to a man like me. I’m a 
g0-getter. I never wait for plums to fall into 
my lap, I shake the tree.” 

“This may be the very discipline your char- 
acter requires. Patience, Mr. Judson, is as 
great a virtue as your particular god, per- 
severance, and a rarer one—a more difficult 
one. - Wait.” 

(To be concluded) 

















This laboratory test (dirt extracted, by 
a Royal and emptied into a jar of 
water) shows how the Royal gets the 
embedded dirt as well as the sur- 
face litter. The embedded dirt sinks, 
surface litter floats. Note the much 
greater quantity of embedded dirt 


lurking in your home ? 


ee? by step you and the medical 
profession have conquered the old 
menaces to the health of children. 

But have you overlooked the 
danger that lurks in the depths of the 
rugs upon which they creep and play? 

You keep your rugs clean. But do 
you know that even when a rug is as 
clean as ordinary machine-cleaning 
methods will make it, a large amount 
of dangerous germ-bearing dirt re- 
mains ground into the pile of the rug? 
There it lies for weeks, a breeding 
ground for bacteria. 


Footfalls or thumps beat it into the 
air. Your children breathe it. It gets 
upon things they put into their mouths. 


How can you remove this 
embedded dirt? 


To get this embedded dirt a vacuum 
cleaner must generate a powerful 
suction that will reach deep into the 
pile of the rug. But this powerful suc- 
tion must also be scientifically applied. 

These two features distinguish the 
Royal Electric Cleaner. It produces 
a powerful suction that is uniform 
along the 14-inch nozzle. By means of 
a patented adjustment screw the suc- 
tion is scientifically applied directly to 
the rug surface. Thus even from rugs 
which have been thoroughly beaten 
and swept it extracts large quantities 
of embedded dirt—the germ-breeding 
dirt that menaces your children. 


“ROYAL 
Electric Cleaner 


Cleans By Air Alone/ 


TheRoyal Man 


saving methods of cleaning. 


stration in your home. 


He is an expert in housecleaning and 
can show you many interesting labor- 
He is 
courteous and considerate, you need 
never hesitate to ask him for a demon- 


Yet the Royal's powerful suction will 
positively not harm the finest rug or 
sheerest drape. Because it cleans by 
air alone. 

And the Royal is so light and cleans 
so fast that it never tires you. The trig- 
ger switch on the handle saves stoop- 
ing and the wide nozzle goes easily 
into the corners and under furniture. 

Every part of the Royal is built for 
long life and durability. 


Let the Royal Man show you 


No doubt your home appears spotless- 
ly clean. But let the Royal Man clean 
a rug for you—you will be astonished 
at the quantity of embedded dirt that 
has lain hidden in its depths. 


Arrange with the local Royal dealer 
today—no obligation at all. If you 
don't know who he is, write us and 
we ll put him in touch with you. 


DEALERS: The valuable 
Royal Franchise may be had 
in certain cities and towns. 
Write for information. 

RETAIL REPRESENTA- 
TIVES: There are numerous 
desirable opportunities for 
men of ability in capacity of 
Royal Men. Inquire of local 
Royal Dealer. 


THE 
P. A. GEIER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured in Canada by 


Continental Electric Co. Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


© 1922, TheP. A. Geier Co., Cleveland, 0. 
In using advertisements see page 4 
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Under a Thousand Eyes | 


tomorrow night—supper and all-hands-around | 
for the Cemetery Association. Wouldn’t you 
enjoy ot = everybody again?” 

“J—well, l— 

“Let me call for you, Heather. Gee, it 
would seem like old times. What do you say 
about to-morrow night, Heather? I look like 
a tramp right now, but—” 

“Qh, Clif, it isn’t that, but—” 

The gaiety died in his face. “But what?” 
he prompted, in the tone of one who fears 
what he is about to hear. 

She traced an imaginary pattern on the 
table with a nervous finger. “I’m afraid I 
can’t go, Clif. You see, I’ve just got home, 
and I’m—I’m tired, and—” She looked up 
miserably. 

Clifton Stanleigh had not stirred, but a 
change had come over him that made Heather 
catch her breath. She had been afraid he | 
might be hurt, but she knew intuitively that 
he was not thinking of the present moment. 
He was looking at her intently, as if he saw 
through to the most secret motives that she 

ed even from herself. She had said 
glibly enough that as grown individuals they 
were not acquainted, but she had not believed 
that it was true in any vital sense. Now she 
knew that it was, knew that she had touched 
a button that sent a current not merely over 
one short wire, but rushing through a whole 
tangle of wires that she had not dreamed 
existed. The color rose in her cheeks as she 
felt her subterfuges torn aside. 

She took a quick step toward him. “Clif, 
I’'msorry. You know I don’t mean—” 

He roused. ‘I understand, Heather.” © His 
lips twisted in an odd smile; he spoke in a 
quiet, detached voice as if he were looking on 
at the scene instead of taking'part in it. “I don’t 
wonder you feel—just the way you do. Please 
tell your mother I’ll send the-eggs the minute 
I get them. Darius Boardman ’phoned he’d 
bring some in the morning.” 

She heard the screen door close with a light 
bang, and she was suddenly seized with a 
wholly unreasonable aversion for the days and 
weeks ahead of her. This was hardly the 
beginning, and— 

“Good heavens,” she thought unhappily, 
“how clumsy I am! Can’t I be firm without 


walking over people’s feelings?” 


I! WAS all the fault of the village, she told 

herself savagely as she set the chairs back in 
their places. If Clifton Stanleigh had come 
down to New York, they could have gone back 
to the comradeship of their childhood, and 
nobody would have thought about it twice, 
but Hampton Valley frankly expected them 
to do that very thing and was only waiting 
to read significance into the most trivial 
circumstance. Hampton was full of watchful 
eyes and gifted tongues, and it-had an un- 
deniable genius for drawing conclusions from 
even the weakest premises. It was this ready 
faculty that introduced the poison of self- 
consciousness into a situation which would 
have been simple in a large community, where 
activities have a wider range. 

“Why did Clif have to come around the 
very first thing?” she fretted to herself. “Or 
why did he have to ask me to their silly old 
supper? He doesn’t seem to have any idea 
what it does to you to live in the city for eight 
years. My gracious, he treats me as if I 
belonged to Hampton Valley. After eight 
years! . . . I wish his eyes didn’t look like 
adog’s—nonsense, dogs don’t have gray eyes. 
But, somehow—” 

Heather had frankly preferred Clifton to 
all her other playmates, but while they were 
still children, the break had come. In a winter 
of unusual severity Heather had developed 
pntumonia; before she had fully recovered, 
she had had a second attack. It had left her 
% weakened that the family had become 

ed and had sent her to Mrs. Davenway’s 
aunt in California. In the milder climate she 
soon regained her health, but she had also 
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I‘ the art of baking there is no finer accomplishment than a 
good tea biscuit, and the good wife who can make them 
always light, flaky and rich, with a delicately browned top, is 
popular indeed. Such a cook will quickly appreciate the value 
of Hese as the liquid ingredient in her best biscuit recipe. 

Talk about your buttered sunshine! Tea biscuits made with 
Hese have that melt-in-your-mouth goodness that makes a man 
hurry home for dinner. 


But tea biscuits are only a suggestion. Hese is a splendid 
cooking liquid for all cooking and baking—thick soups, white 
sauces and gravies, salad dressings, waffles and desserts. It is 
pure skimmed milk evaporated to double strength enriched with 
vegetable fat. It moistens, shortens, enriches and adds food 
value to foods cooked with it. 

And Hesse is so wonderfully economical. The saving is 
really worth while. Ask your grocer for several cans. Never 
be without it. You will like it more and more. A valuable 
book of Heze recipes is yours, free, if you send for it. Address 
3005 Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 


THE HEBE COMPANY 
Chicago New York Seattle 


HEBE TEA BISCUITS 


2 cups flour \ teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoons baking powder 

1 teaspoon sugar 2 tablespoons butter 
¥% cup Hesse diluted with 4% cup water 


Mix flour, baking powder, salt. and sugar, and 
sift twice. Cut in butter with a knife or rub in 
with tips of fingers. Add gradually diluted Hrsg, 
and toss on to floured baking board, pat and roll 
lightly to one-half inch in thickness. Cut into 
rounds and bake in hot oven fifteen minutes, 
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Fifth Avenue’s fashions 
brought direct to you 


It is no longer necessary for you to shop for your clothes in 
New York or Paris. You can buy the smartest of clothes 
yourself, right in your own town, under a trademark which 
fixes responsibility, value, and authenticity of style. In order 
to show you these styles, no matter where you live, Good 
Housekeeping is publishing them as an extra fashion service. 


What they will wear this winter 


This winter clothes will register the most radical changes ex- 
perienced in years and it is most important, therefore, to antici- 
pate this style trend. You can do this in the 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SUPPLEMENT 
of Ready-to-Wear Fashions 


This is an absolutely new fashion service which brings to you 
a shopping-certainty never before achieved. From this elabo- 
rately illustrated fashion book, you will find 


More than 150 new models 


Ss All beautifully illustrated and completely described 

















and priced. Each one carries its trademark to 
Good : \ establish ‘style, worth and integrity. And as a 
Housekeeping further service Good Housekeeping will tell you 
Fashion Department how you may buy these dresses, suits, hats and 
119 West 40th Street, other fashion accessories right in your own 
NEW YORK home. 


eel eee ie See oN, 32 pages 
10c postpaid 


keeping Supplement of Ready 
to-Wear Fashions for winter, 1922. 
Just fill in the attached coupon and 
mail with 10c to Good House- 
keeping. Be sure that your 
SOE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE HETERO EH EEE name and address are very 
sss aem sunwow cue emece sabe bennass senmeeus ences es * carefully indicated. 








Under a Thousand Eyes 


become indispensable to the lonely womy 
whom she was visiting, so that the Davenway 
had been persuaded to allow Heather to remaj 
and absorb advantages which were not Pos. 
sible in Hampton Valley. 

She had stayed in the West for five year 
but when she was- half-way through he 
college course, her aunt had died. The 
Heather had so far compromised with th 
wishes of her family as to return to the 
but she had been away long enough to demanj 
wider opportunities than Hampton Vally 
afforded. She had obtained a small editor 
position in New York, and in the three yea, 
that she had held it, she had been promote; 
to an ample salary and had found hersej 
among congenial friends and surroundings, 

“Eight years!” she repeated, and now 
smile of amusement chased away her vagy 
dissatisfaction. ‘They’ve made some chang 
in ‘the same little Heather,’ thank heaven! 
I wonder if I can live here all summer without 
letting Hampton know how it looks.’’ 

With renewed serenity she flung away from 
the window and went back to the kitchen, 
She swept the floor, dusted, cleaned th 
stove. And still Mrs. Davenway did not 
return. 


EATHER looked at her watch. — She had 
an hour before the supper preparations 
must be begun, but she didn’t know what to 7 
do with it. She felt barred from the rest of the 
house. At any moment she might encountera 
boarder reading one of her books or sitting in 
one of her favorite corners, and she could not 
yet trust herself to assume the right manner. 
She didn’t even know what the right manner 
was. 

A sound from the barn broke sharply 
through her thoughts—a scraping sound, the 
rasping of a bored hoof against the side of a 
stall. 

“Old Spark!” she exclaimed delightedly. 

She dashed upstairs; dashed down again a 
few minutes later in an old riding suit anda 
pair of shabby high shoes. Under a faded 
shade hat, her face was radiantly interested 
for the first time since she had stepped into the 
unexpected complications of the afternoon. 

Spark, a gentle creature the color of a baked 
apple, had ambled into a almost _horseless 
period without the slightest misgiving about 
his desirability. He had long ago ceased to 
be of necessity to the Davenways, but having 
been a family pet since Heather’s childhood, 
he was an unquestioned part of the household 
and was enjoying an honorable old age 
untroubled by the effort of earning his living. 
He greeted Heather with a low, joyful whinny 
and an arching of his graceful neck, then { 
craftily wrinkled his soft nose against the 
girl’s closed hand. She opened it slowly, 
tantalizing him, before she gave him the sugar 
which was part of the homage he invariably 
received. 

“Good old boy!” she crooned. “We're 
going to take a nice walk together, aren’t we’ 
Just poke along under the trees, you spoiled 
rascal.” 

She untied him and backed him out of the 
stall, but before she could réach for her saddle, 
a shadow darkened the sunshine in the bam 
door. A bulky figure followed it. It was the 
man she had seen on the porch—Mr. Ransome, 
her mother had called, him. Probably this 
shining, red automobile under the haymow 
belonged to him. : 

The man lifted his hat. ‘You are Mis 
Davenway,” he said, more in statement than 
in question. 

Heather nodded. ; 

“T knew you were expected,” he continued 
in a casual tone. “a 

There was nothing discourteous mM lis 
manner or speech, but Heather felt instinc 
tively that she would have reason to dislike 
this man if she knew him better. His black 
eyebrows, in sharp contrast with his graying 
hair, gave him a sinister expression that 
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Quick, rich, gentle suds—won’t 
redden or roughen the hands 


Three times a day in the dish pan—strong soap—any skin 
would redden or grow coarse. 

But now your hands need not show tell-tale traces of dish 
washing. The pure Lux suds rid them for good of that 
three-times-a-day-in-the-dish-pan-look. 

Women themselves discovered this use for Lux. Women 
who for years had been getting such satisfaction from Lux 
for silks and woolens tried it for washing dishes. 

Thousands of letters have come in to us saying that Lux 
suds leave your china beautifully clean and at no cost to your 
hands, and asking us why we never mentioned it. 


Try Lux to-day. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Just a tablespoon to a pan. 
A single package does 44 
dishwashings— all the 
dishes for more than two 


weeks Won’t redden hands 


Lux leaves your glassware 

sparkling without a trace 

of soapy film—your silver 

lustrous, your china spot- 
lessly clean 
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Bre WALES now plays The same character will be andtheconsummateskill of their thie a 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


knew was wholly a trick of coloring, yet she 
chose to think that it might be one of Nature’s 
ways of betraying a man who ought not to be 
trusted. She resented the knowing look in 
his roving, dark eyes. She was offended by 
his dress, although if a man wishes to wear a 
brown suit on a hot day and to supplement 
it with a pink-and-white hair-line shirt and a 
tan necktie with purple rings scattered over 
it, he has not really broken any ethical law 
and is rather more entitled to sympathy than 
to suspicion. But when, instead of going 
toward the car, he turned the other way and 
took down the harness from its hook on the 
wall, Heather’s cool reserve was routed by 
sheer amazement. 

“What are you going to do?” she demanded. 

“Hitch up,” he replied laconically. He 
came toward her with the harness in his hands. 

“Hitch up!” A flush of anger rose in her 
cheeks. “What are you going to hitch up?” 

“This horse.” He smiled lazily. 

“This horse!’ exclaimed Heather, in a voice 
that was at the same time suppressed and 
explosive. “This horse!” she repeated in- 
credulously, although poor old Spark was the 
only living specimen of his race within range. 

He laughed. “Sure. Sorry if it interferes.” 

“Jt would interfere,” she corrected. ‘“Isn’t 
that your car?” She indicated the red auto- 
mobile with a scornful twirk of her thumb. 
She wanted to characterize it with a disdainful 
adjective, but she could see at a glance that 
it would not be justified. 

“'§ mine,” he acknowledged calmly, “but I 
can’t drive it on a bum back road, so—” 

A flash of rage blurred Heather’s reason for 
a moment. Perhaps it was the implication 
that her beloved Spark was adapted to bum 
back roads. She had intended to use the 
saddle, but she had often ridden Spark bare- 
back in her childhood. Her indignation 
against this man who had not only invaded 
her home, but now proposed to appropriate 
her horse, plunged her into instant reversion. 

Slipping her hand to the end of the halter, 
she rested one foot on the-feed-box and sprang 
to Spark’s back. She gave the horse’s neck a 
gentle slap with her palm and settled herself 
against the triumphal dash for which this had 
always been the signal. 

“Sorry if it interferes.” She repeated Mr. 
Ransome’s words with a low laugh of victory. 
“You see, I have to take—” 

Shé stopped in stupefaction. Spark’s re- 
— to her signal had been scarcely more 

an an upward jerk and a shuffling of hoofs 
that accomplished no progress whatever. A 
firm hand had grasped his halter. Heather 
felt suddenly helpless as her gaze fell on the 
thick fingers tensed around the rope; more 
helpless yet as she looked down into Booth 
Ransome’s face, on which the lazy smile still 
lingered. 

IV 


“you are very impulsive, Miss Davenway,” 
commented Booth Ransome, as _ he 
dropped the harness and secured Spark’s 
halter through the ring by the barn door, 
Spark’s usual fate when he was being curried. 
Heather was thinking exactly the same 
thing about herself. She certainly had been 
impulsive, and she regretted it now that it 
was too late. With her mount hitched to a 
ming in the wall, she felt as foolish as if ste had 
been caught on a hobby-horse. She heartily 
wished she was back in the house, but she 
could think of no dignified way of getting there. 
Please come down,” he continued lightly, 
and he offered his hand to help her. 
Heather, flushed and chagrined, looked at 
defiantly. She did not move. To descend 
Was to acknowledge defeat, to sit there was 
to be ridiculous, but she could think of no 
possible third course. Tardily she realized 
huge mistake of openly opposing a man 
of domineering type, but if she were to make 


apologetic surrender, she knew it would not 
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A Pure Cold Cream 
— is a Necessity forAll Skins 


| potty pected skins need different powders, but every skin needs a good 
cold cream—a cold cream that is pure—for every skin needs to be kept 
clean and healthy and cold cream isthe best cleanser for the skin. Daggett 
& Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream will benefit your skin; you can use as 
much as you choose. 


A skin is oily because the pores are clogged and not performing their 
proper function, Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream will clear out 
the pores, permitting them to breathe properly and thus get rid of waste 
matter. The skin then soon becomes normal and free from excess oil. 


There is always a reason for a rough skin. Dirt and grit in the pores, 
too strenuous use of soap and water, or lack of proper treatment, all com- 
bine to make the skin coarse and dry. Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream will overcome any one or all of these difficulties and make the skin 
soft and smooth. 

If your skin is sallow or colorless, rub Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream into the cheeks vigorously to bring the blood to the surface. 
You can really create a lasting freshness of color if you will persist in this 
treatment daily and you will have the added satisfaction of seeing your 
skin firm and free from blemishes. : 

Aside from the night cleansing, with which every woman is familiar, you should give your 
skin a thorough treatment with Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream every day—if 
possible, at the sametimeeachday. Decide just what needs to be remedied and go about it 
systematically. 


All skins do not need the same amount of care, but they do all need care every 

day and Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream is the care your particular 

skin needs. Get ajar of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream today. Sold 

everywhere at Pre-war Prices. In Tubes 10c, 25c and soc. In Jars 35c, 50c, 85¢ 
and $1.50. Daggett & Ramsdell, D. & R. Building, New York. 
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For wrinkles about eyes and mouth apply cold cream thoroughly. Let it © 
stay on for not less than ten minutes and then rub in steadily, using the tips of the fingers. 
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Under a Thousand Eye; 


save her from humiliating moments, 
black eyes and mocking lips promised her {yj 
retaliation. 

“Come down,” he said. with significant) 
altered phrase, and this time he grasped he 
hand and gave her a slight jerk. 

She pulled away, furious. “Stop!” she cri 
“Stand back. IT’ll do my own Coming 
down.” 

He released her instantly and stepped back 
Heather, her decision made for her by }j 
persistence, looked around, wishing she coy 
slip to the floor between Spark and the pj 
car. But there was not room. So she sw 
over the other way and started to slide 
when she felt herself caught, lifted lightly 
and set down at the end of the feed-box. 

Her dark eyes blazed as she faced the may, 
She was amazed and infuriated. But he was 
looking at her with the indulgent amusemen; 
which one lavishes on an exuberant kitten or, 
frolicsome squirrel. Before it her ange 
remained inarticulate. 

“Better keep away from Spark’s feet,” he 
cautioned. “Space is kinda cramped here.” 

“Spark wouldn’t stir,” she returned coldly 
“Might, though. Shied at a stump th’other 
day.” 





Old English 












HE caught at the implication. “Are yoy 

in the habit of driving him?” 

“Well, ’tain’t a habit yet, but I hire hin 
occasionally, same’s this afternoon.” 

“Oh, do you. mean—” Her rage wa 
quenched in dismay. . “Do you mean you had 
arranged with mother—” 

“Well, naturally. What did you s’pose— 
that I was stealing your darned old nag?” 
Suddenly his expression became apprehensive, 
as if he realized that he had really angered 
her. “I guess I was kinda rough,” he said 
with astonishing humility, “but I didn’t mea 
it that way. Manners ain’t much in my line. 
I—I hope you won’t lay it up against me.” 

The apology seemed to her unaccountable, 
but his effort at conciliation was patently 
sincere. It was possible, she thought, that 
his rudeness was the result of ignorance, not 
of intention. So she met his apology with an 
explanation of her own arbitrary conduct. 

“Spark is my horse, Mr. Ransome... Of 
course, I agree to any arrangement that mother 
has made—but I didn’t understand.” 

With all the dignity left to a defeated 
person in a shabby riding suit and the wrong 
shoes, Heather walked out of the barn. How 
could she have known that everything about 
the place was being rented? 

“T wonder if the hammock is bringing in an 
income,” she pondered ruefully. “And | 
suppose it won’t be ethical to touch the 
croquet set till I find out—” 

Mrs. Davenway was in the pantry, flouring 
the molding-board. She looked up witha 
loving smile as Heather burst into the kitchen. 

“Ts it good to be home again, dear?” 


Free to you! 
A can of Old English 


Wax will be given away 
with every Old English 
Waxer - Polisher. This 
new time-saving and 
labor-saving device both 
applies the wax and pol- 
ishes the floor. Lasts a 
lifetime. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, take 
ad vantage of our short- 
time offer. Just mail the 

coupon below. 









Friends will think 
your floors 
are new 


One waxing brings out all the 
hidden beauty. Your floors will 
take on a soft, mellow lustre, 
increasing the attractiveness of 
your entire home. 

Old English Wax gives a hard, 
lasting finish that will not show 
scratches or heel-marks. And 
once waxed, your floors will re- * 
tain their beauty for a lifetime, 
with only an occasional “touch- 
ing up” of the places most used. 






































Th i 
e new, easy way Beautiful floors at Heather stopped abruptly. “Why, Io 
The Old English Waxer-Pol- small cost yes, part of it 1s, of course, but—” F 
: Bees : . tf . Mrs. Davenway emptied the pan of raised- 
isher both waxes and polishes. Old English Wax contains a large biscuit dough on the board and gave het 





Of course, a soft cloth will do. proportion of hard, high-grade, im- 


z : : ported wax. It goes farther, lasts longer, 
But the Waxer-Polisher is and therefore costs less than other 


much easier, quicker, and more finishes. In fact, Old English Wax costs 
effective. about one-third of mest other finishes. 


daughter a sidewise glance, half amused, half 
wistful. “I must say, Heather, that for a 
person chockful of happiness, you've got 
awful good self-control ’bout showing it. Did 
you find something that didn’t suit you?” 

“Yes, I did. I should say I did.” 

“What was it?” 

“It was that Mr. Ransome. Mother, I 
hate that man.” She clenched her fists m 
renewed indignation. 

Mrs. Davenway, sifting flour over the dough, 
paused in the most profound astonishment. 
“Dearest, you mustn’t feel so—” ; 

“I know what you're going to say,” inter 
tupted the girl fiercely. ‘‘You’re going to say 
I mustn’t feel so wicked. Well, how caa! 
Address help it? I didn’t come home intending tof 

wicked. But when that man—” her tone 
oe 2 a invested the phrase with searing scorn— “when 
that man—that crude, bold, unmannetly 








THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, 1340 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 







Mail coupon for FREE book | Tue A.S. Boye Co.,1340 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Send me your free book, “Beautiful Floors, 


Into this book we’ve condensed expert | Woodwork and Furnicare-Their Finish and Care’ 
advice based on our experience of more than j © Send me, all charges paid, an Old English 
a quarter ofa century to help you in finish- Wasxer- Polisher—at the special time-limited price, 
ing your floors, woodwork, furniture, lino- | $3.50 (Denver and West, $4.00), which I’ enclose. 
leum, etc. Get Old English products at | Name 
your paint, hardware, drug, housefurnish- | iz, 
ing or department store. Or write us direct. 
Mail the coupon. 
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BERKEY & GAY 


Furniture 











This shopmark is inset 
in every Berkey & Gay 
production. It is the 
customer’s protection 
when buving and his 
pride ever after. 









“The Commonwealth" Reflects 


Puritan Sturdiness 


To the rigorous Puritan of Cromwellian times, “gay furniture,” like all other things 
gay, was an abomination. Yet, despite himself, he endowed his productions with a 
certain charm—a simple grace arising from fine proportion unadorned. 
| From this period the “‘Commonwealth”’ drew its inspiration. Developed in selected 
| American walnut, a special finish brings out the full glory of the natural wood. Ebon- 
ized turnings, rubbed to the softness of antiquity, and softer-toned curly-maple panels 
} enrich the two-tone brown of the walnut. 
Vigorous yet dignified, sturdy yet refined, the “Commonwealth” typifies the good 
| taste in design, the faithfulness in construction 
| which have marked Berkey & Gay productions 
| through more than sixty years. And its moder- 
| ate pricing gives proof that you pay no more 
| for Berkey & Gay quality than for makes of 
} unknown worth. 
| _ Good furniture stores throughout America 
invite you to see this suite during October. 




















Our Brochures, illustrating and describing the 
| “Commonwealth” and other Berkey 8 Gay Furniture, 
together with name of nearest dealer, sent on request 
| 





















Featured during October 
in a nation-wide special 
demonstration of Berkey 
& Gay quality and value. 


Berkey & Gay FurnituRE COMPANY 
452 Monroe Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 
New York Wholesale Showroom, 119 West 40th Street 
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Who is Boss in your Kitchen 
—you or your work? 


‘There is no halfway mark in kitchen 
work. That is proved every day in count- 
less homes. Either you run the work or 
the work runs you. 

If you are tired out at night; if you feel 
old and weary; if your mirror shows lines 
that should not be there; if you are always 

“too tired” for family pleasure, then it is 
not unlikely that your work is bossing 
you. It is driving you because you are 
using out-of-date methods. 

Women who boss their kitchens do 
things the up-to-date way with up-to- 
date equipment. 

A Sellers Kitchen Cabinet, for example, 
not only influences your working hours, 
but your health, beauty and happiness as 
well; With this modern equipment you 
work in an orderly, systematic way. Asa 
result you end the day untired, serene, 
comfortable. Continued day after day 


this restful way of doing your work helps 


‘to preserve your health and charm. 


The Sellers is especially desirable be- 
cause of its 15 Famous Features. At every 
point you find some feature that saves 
you work and time. 

Easy to own—easy to pay for. Even with 
its exclusive conveniences, the Sellers costs 
no more than any good cabinet. And it 
costs only half as much as building in a 
cabinet. Besides, a built-in cabinet can- 
not possibly give you these exclusive, 
work-saving conveniences, 

Afewof the 15 Famous Features are illus- 
trated on this page. Study them carefully. 

Most dealers gladly arrange terms to 
suit the buyer’s income. If you do not 
know the dealer in your locality write us 
at once. We will send his name and ad- 
dress and a FREE copy of the Sellers 
Blue Book. 


Modern kitchen plans sent free, upon request 


G. I. SELters & Sons Company, Elwood, Indiana 
Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 
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The Only Automatic Low. 
ye Flour Bin—Come 
down level with the work 
table. Filled with ease. 
Saves heavy lifting and 
dangerous climbing. 


Silverware Drawer—Above 
roll front. Removable 
plush lining. Occupies 
space that would other 
wise be wasted. 


Automatic Base Shelf 
Extender —Brings base 
shelf and contents for- 
ward within easy reach. 


When You Build— 


instruct your architect to 
plan your kitchen to in 
clude a Sellers. Itoccupies 
no more floor space than a 
kitchen table; has a hostof 
conventences that a built 
in cabinet lacks; and tt 
costs only about one-half 
as much. 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


interloper—came out there and took Spark, 
my very own horse that father gave me on 
my tenth birthday—” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Davenway drew a long breath, 
as if she had feared a more complicated 


difficulty. 


Spinkett acting up all day and last night, 
too, I forgot. But what Mr. Ransome did 
was all right, ’cause I—” 

“Wait till I tell you how he did it, mother.” 

So Heather told her how he did it, but 
although she worked up a vivid picture and 
bulwarked her climax with a considerable 
number of cumulative details, she got nothing 
gratifying in the way of effect. Mrs. Daven- 
way’s emotional temperature, instead of rising 
to a sympathetic degree of wrath, seemed to 
<ink into the cooler regions of utter bewilder- 
ment. She kneaded her dough with a light 
touch, but her thoughts were elsewhere, and 
she shook her head sadly. 

“J don’t understand how ’tis, Heather. 
Seems like you didn’t tackle the man right.” 

“J didn’t tackle him at all,” put in the girl. 
“He tackled me. I didn’t say a word until—” 

“You know what I mean, dear. You must 
have got excited and kinda riled him, ’cause 
really he’s a nice man. He’s been here ’most 
two months, and I wouldn’t ask for anybody 
pleasanter round the house.” 

“Where does he come from?” Heather 
began on a logical analysis of Mr. Ransome’s 
claim to integrity. 

“Bellows Falls.” 

“And what’s his business?” 

“T guess he’s been in a good many things, 
way he talks. But seems he’s trying himself 
out now, to see if he can sell automobiles. 
You saw his car in the barn, the Comet. It’s 
dressy-looking, I think, and he’s sold a fev 
already ’round here.” 

“And do you understand, mother, that his 
trip this afternoon is to sell a car to some man 
who lives on a road so awful that only a horse 
can get over it?” 


MBS. DAVENWAY’S busy hands paused a 

moment in a white billow of dough, and a 
frown of perplexity twisted her brows, to be 
chased away almost immediately by amuse- 
ment. She laughed. “Bless your heart, 
child, I never thought a thing about it. He 
may have relatives in these parts, or a dozen 
side-lines, all perfectly legitimate. All I know 
is that he’s trying to make sales of the Comet 
car, and that he’s a fine boarder. That’s 
enough for me, ain’t it?” 

“Does he pay you well and promptly?” 
continued Heather mercilessly. 

“He pays all I asked him, and it’s a good 
price—yes.” 

“And promptly?” persisted Heather. 

“Ye-es—that is, this is the first time that 
he’s been behind, and he explained—” 

“How much is he behind, mother?” 

“Two weeks,” admitted Mrs. Davenway 
reluctantly, “but if you’d known him as long 
as I have, you’d know it would be all right. 
I’m not a bit worried, not a bit. I know he'll 

y me.” 

Suddenly the lingering embers of Heather’s 
vexation were extinguished by a great tide 
of pity—tenderest pity for this weary, patient 
woman who believed whatever one chose to 
tell her, whose very sweetness put her at the 
mercy of selfish, designing natures. Momen- 
tarily Heather looked at her, not with the 
eyes of a daughter, but with the eyes of a 
mother who sees a loved child led by naive 
trustfulness into treading dangerous paths. 
It was a flash of vision that drew her nearer 
to her mother and at the same time set them 
farther apart through involuntary comparison. 

Except for these years away from Hampton 
Valley, Heather thought, she would have grown 
up with a similar simplicity of outlook, even 
though with less serenity. Broader oppor- 
tunities, travel, contact with many people— 





“That was all my fault, dearest. | 
I ought to have told you about Spark, but | 
with the dining-room tore to pieces and Eddie | 











Save $4.00 Monthly 


With This 


Dinner Dish 


Serve once a week—at 6c per plate 


b des serve four people for a quarter— 


a delicious meal. 


The same meal with sirloin steak costs 


$1.25 — 
much. 

The steak served once 
a week would cost $5.00 
a month. 

But this tasty fish once 
weekly costs one dollar 
a month. 

So this delightful din- 
ner, served once a week 
in place of steak, saves 
$4.00 every month! 

It saves proportionately on all other usual 
meat dishes. 


five times as 


into thin slices. 


Tasty Sardines 
Dinner Size 


This new dish—new to you who have 
not tried it—is Booth’s ‘Food-Sardines,” 
Dinner Size. 

Not the small, imported, costly kind, 
but large, nutritious Sardines with the 
sardine flavor and the same firm, tender 
meat. 

They are easily 
waters—no customs duty. 
cost is low. 

Booth’s Food-Sardines are rich -in pro- 
tein and supply 900 calories of energizing 


secured in domestic 
That’s why the 


Booth’s Sardine Loaf 


Take one can Booth’s Sardines (skin 
and backbone removed), two eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls melted butter, two cup- 
fuls bread crumbs, pinch of cayenne 


pepper, and salt to taste. 
together well, turn into a mold, cover 


and steam one hour. 
This is excellent for 
sandwiches, or served hot or cold. 





nutriment per pound. They combine at- 
tractive flavor and high food value with 
amazing economy. Compare with others. 
Decide for yourself. 

Try them. Then you'll 
serve them at least once 
a week in ‘place of ex- 
pensive meats. 

There are scores of 
ways to use them— 
ready-prepared as_ they 
come in the tin; broiled 
on toast; in salad; rolled 
and friedin bread 
crumbs for breakfast. 

The entire family will enjoy them. Try 
and see. 


Mix all 
When cold cut 





Three Sauces 
for your choice 


Booth’s Food-Sardines are put up in 
three delicious sauces—tomato, mustard, 
and in vinegar and spices—providing new 
surprises each week. 

They are highest quality sardines, so 
be sure to get this brand. You'll know it 
by the yellow crescent on the big oval tin. 

To help cut your food bills down send 
for free book, “Booth’s Food-Sardine 
Recipes.” 

They tell many appetizing ways to use 
these sardines. 


OOTH'S 


“Food-§ 


cent Brand ° 


ardines 


in er Size 


F. E. Boorn Co. 
Packers of High Grade Food 
110 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 





Insist on having Booth’s 
Crescent Brand in the Oval Tin 


elgg itt 


ag 
| F. E. Booth Co. 

110 Market St., Dept. 3010, 
| San Francisco, Calif. 


| Please send free book of recipes. 


STATE. 
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THE 
H-OCEREAL Company, INC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., AND 
AYR, CANADA 


Packed in 
new improved label-wrapped 
and corner-sealed package 


Steam Cooked 
fr HEALTH 


oatmeals differ 


as widely as flowers? 


_ OU wouldn't phone your florist and say: ‘‘Send 
me a dozen flowers.’ 

Yet that is almost the same as asking your grocer 
to send you ‘‘a package of oats.” There is as much 
difference between different brands of oats as between 
daisies and roses. 

Just as roses smell sweetest, so there is one oatmeal 
that is noted for its tempting aroma; that one is H-O 
(Hornby’s Oats). 

Slow toasting in the old-fashioned way over coal 
fires makes H-O golden brown in color and gives that 
delicious H-O aroma and flavor, and— 

Steam cooking under high pressure breaks down 
the starch cells and dextrinizes the starch, making 
H-O digestible and nourishing—that’s why it is dif- 
ferent from ordinary priced oats. 

H-O never cooks up sticky and pasty. 

It is easily digested, makes children healthy and 


strong, and is perfect food for everyone. Every home ~ 


can afford H-O. Health is cheap at any price. 


Pan Toasted 
fr FLAVOR 


OATS 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


these were the agencies that had made he, 
different. They had given her a_ bette 
perspective, a wider knowledge of humag 
nature, consequently a cooler estimate of new 
situations. She had come home to help, ang 
here was more immediate need. than she had 
anticipated. 

Impulsively she ran to her mother, caught 
her around the waist, gave her a kiss. Mp 
Davenway’s tired face became so irradiated 
with joy that the girl felt a pang of remorg 
for having given way to criticism, however 
justified. She might have waited a few hour; 
at least. 

“You’re a dear,” she said affectionately 
“and I love you for being so easy with every: 
body, but you surely need me around to look 
out for you. This believing in everybody has 
a charming sound, but it doesn’t work out 
You’ve got to size people up and treat them 
accordingly, and you—oh, I’m not sure that 
you could be firm and independent if you 
tried.” 

Mrs. Davenway smiled as she fitted biscuits 
deftly into a pan. “Nonsense. I can be firm— 
firm as a rock.” 

“T don’t believe it. You let everybody have 
his own way. Here you’ve been telling me 
how nice Mr. Ransome is, and all it means j; 
that he’s complacent with you because you 
let him have everything just as he wants 
it, and—” 

“But I don’t,” interrupted Mrs. Davenway 
unexpectedly. ? 

“You don’t! About how many times have 
you opposed him?” 

“About twelve, I should say. You see, he 
wants to buy that piece of land by the river, 
and I won’t sell it.” 

“What does he want it for? To start upa 
mill again?” 

“No. The poor old mill that’s there now 
isn’t good for anything but to make a picture 
on a postcard, and nobody would build another 
in Hampton, with the fine mill they’ve got in 
Loopville. No, he don’t say exactly what he 
wants it for, but I’ve got a notion it’s for some 
kind of building scheme. He offers me fifteen 
hundred dollars, but I won’t take it.” She 
picked up the pans and started for the kitchen. 

Heather trailed after her. “I’m glad you 
won’t,” she declared heartily. ‘That land 
ought to be valuable some day, with all those 
fine trees.” 

“That’s the way I figure,” agreed Mr. 
Davenway, as she slid the biscuit pans on top 
of the warming-oven. “I figure that in 
twenty years I can sell those trees for timber, 
and I may as well hold them till they’re worth 
more. Every few days he asks me again, 
but—” 

“But you won’t let him cajole you into 
selling, will you?” 

“T surely won’t. I’ve set my mind on 
keeping that land. I can be firm enough, 
Heather, when it comes to matters that I 
think are important.” 


HEATHER was moved to tardy retraction 

“Of course, I knew you could. I said more 
than I meant, I suppose, just because I felt 
irritable. You can’t imagine what a shock it 
is to find you working so hard; and then whea 
you defended a disagreeable person, it seemed 
as if—” 

“T hope,” said a voice from the dining-room 
door, “I sincerely hope you are not conversing 
about me.” 

“We surely weren’t, Mrs. Giddings.” Mrs. 
Davenway, stepping into the pantry. for the 
box of macaroni, flung the reassurance ‘over 
her shoulder. “Is there something I.can do 
for you?” 

”No, nothing at all. Good afternoon, Heather. 
Daphy said you’d come; said you stepped 
off’n your cloud, same as usual.” 

Mrs. Giddings laughed at her own pleas- 
antry, a way she had of apprising a listener 
of the part he was expected to play. Heather 
smiled. She never had taken Daphy’s mother 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


yery seriously, so it was easy to be amiable. 

Mrs. Giddings advanced into the room, 
holding up a small, paper bag with an exquisite 
curl of her fingers. She carried rather more 
hallast than had been foreseen when her 
height had been decided upon; her dark hair 
showed startling streaks of white which made 
it look like some of the ermine that rabbits 
contribute to the fur trade. 3 ; 

She had on a thin, white gown lavishly 
festooned with black ribbons. ‘In a magazine 
expensive enough to be respected, Mrs. Gid- 
dings had read that a knot of black would 
give a French touch; and she had reasoned, 
with what power had been vouchsafed her, 
that if a knot would suggest Paris, a bolt or 
two would give her the backing of the whole 
French Republic. Therefore streamers had 
been affixed to her belt, and streamers de- 

nded from her elbows, so that she moved in 
the midst of a steady fluttering like that of 

nnants in the breeze. 

“Mr. Brisbee, my attorney-at-law from 
Loopville, was just passing through Hampton 
Valley,” she explained, ‘and he brought me 
an offering of cherries.” She held the bag 
slightly higher, that all might see. 

“Wasn’t that nice of him!” commented Mrs. 
Davénway genially, as she broke the crisp 
macaroni into a saucepan. 

Turning, Mrs. Giddings surveyed Heather 
slowly, lingering a perceptible moment on 
each detail of old shoes, shabby suit, and 
battered shade hat. “I hope I see you well,” 
she offered politely. 

“Yes, and several other things,’ smiled 
Heather. ‘You see me well and very hot and 
considerably surprised.” 

Mrs. Giddings lowered her eyelids, the 
better to squeeze the import of this remark 
into her brain, but finally gave up the attempt 
with a hopeless shake of her head. She steered 
skilfully through the door and closed it with 
a moderate bang. 


MBS. DAVENWAY was pouring hot water 
from the tea-kettle into the saucepan. 
She put on the lid with a pleasant clatter. 
“Heather, I’ve let you stay in this hot kitchen 
‘cause I wanted a little visit with you first 
thing, but you mustn’t do it any more. 
You’ve got to go ’round and see your friends 
and have a good time, and forget what I’m 
doing as much as possible, ’cause this is your 
vacation—and two weeks ain’t very long.” 
Heather smiled grimly. “This isn’t a two- 
weeks’ vacation, mother.” 

“Isn’t?” Mrs. Davenway grew rigid with 
astonishment and apprehension. “Do you 
mean you’ve given up your position?” 

“I mean I’ve taken a leave of absence till 
the middle of October,” explained Heather 
in a voice that had gone lifeless. “I thought 
we'd have a summer together—just you and 
I—alone.” She turned swiftly away, strug- 
gling for self-control. 

“Oh, my dear!” Mrs. Davenway’s words 
were heavy with distress. “I wish I’d known 
—but I didn’t s’pose you’d ever be con- 
tented—” : 

“I understand, mother; you thought I’d 
deserted. But I couldn’t let you know my 
plan, because I wasn’t sure till the last minute 
that I could carry it out. It all depended on 
my finding a substitute. Well, anyhow,” she 
continued more resolutely, “I came home to 
help, and I propose to do it, even if it means 
joining the waiters’ union. I’ll run up and 
get off this dress—and don’t look so tragic, 
mother. Probably this is funny if we could 
get the proper slant on it. I’ll be right down 
to help with the rations. How many will 
there be to mess?” 

But her assumption of gayety failed to lift 
the worried solicitude that had settled on her 
mother’s face. “There are three regulars,” 
Mrs. Davenway admitted miserably, “and 
three mealers to begin with.” 

“To begin with!” echoed Heather, with a 
shaky laugh. “To begin with! Oh, Lord!” 
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MERALITE, JR. 


STANDs, HANGS or .CLAMPS anywhere. © This 
sturdy, obliging chap is a real lamp from its 
well-shod foot to its tilting green head. © An 
ideal light for sewing, reading or study. The 
base contains a strong clamp that fastens to a 
chair, table or bed. Just the light for those 
dark corners the big lights don’t reach. 


Every home needs a Junior. 


Twelve inches high—in brass and other 
finishes. 
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Emerauites ate those practical, good-looking 
eléectri¢ lamps withemerald #lassshadésthat you 
see in use wherever eyes are appreciated... They 
harmonize with any environment arid furnish , 
a complete and personal lighting service in the home. 


For reading 
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Do You Read In Bed? 


_ . THEN enjoy real reading comfort with an 
Se Emeraite Bed Lamp. The Light that is Right. 
jy Emeratite Bed Lamps are éasily adjusted in 
any position to any wood or métal bed—felt- 
“,ed for furniture protection—substantially con- 
structed of best materials, neat in appearance 
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and will last a lifétime. 


All ‘madels havea dimming “attachment 
giving fur “chafigés” of light. =Fdéal-for sick 


rooms or as a night light.. 


EMERA uTE Flo or Lamp 


You wit enjoy the sociability of this 
chair-side lamp. A detachable screen on 
the emerald glass shade changes ordinary 
electric light into soft daylight that 
eliminates eye strain. A perfect light for 
teading or sewing. 


Telescoping stem is adjustable 
from 22 to 52 inches. Base heavily 
weighted. Nine foot cord enters 
at base. 


EMERALITE Desk LAMP 
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Brass $16.00 
Bronze 17.00 


Every WELL appointed home has a den and 
desk. Nothing could be more suitable or 
practical than an Emerauite for this and 
many other uses in the home. 

Emerauite Desk Lamps are all fitted with a 
daylite attachment that furnishes the light 
designed by Nature for the eyes. 

Genuine EMERALITES are branded. Look 
for the name on glass shade. It is your 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


Write for catalog showing over fifty patterns in color. 
Any Emerauirte will be sent on approval and pur- 
chase price refunded if not satisfactory. 
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The Philadelphia Country (lub. 

Mrs. Drexel Biddle, who is identified with this 
exclusive club, has given her personal approval of 
the George Washington pattern of Alvin 
Long-Life Silver Plate. 


“At a dinner I gave in my 
home recently, the table was set 
with the lovely George Washing- 
ton pattern. It contributed greatly 
to the pleasure of the occasion; 
my guests were delighted with the 
design, and my choice of Alvin 
Long-Life Silver Plate was en- 
dorsed by their evident approval.” 


“Mrs. Drexel Biddle 


Select the George Washington 
pattern, and your Gift willbe sure 
to please. 


ALVIN SILVER COMPANY, SAG HARBOR, N. Y. 
Makers also of Alvin Sterling Silverware 


WRITE [DEPT. D] FOR OUR ATTRACTIVE FREE BOOKLET, 
“SETTING THE TABLE CORRECTLY,’ BY OSCAR OF THE WALDORF 
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Under a Thousand Fyes 


UPPER at Mrs. Davenway’s was a gy 

o’clock affair, but the members of he 
temporary family began to assemble my 
earlier. About five-thirty Mrs. Giddings ay 
her daughter appeared on the wide porch ay 
draped themselves in fascinating attitudg 
in the most comfortable chairs, partly t) 
enjoy and partly to be enjoyed. At fi, 
forty-five Mrs. Araminta Pickering came oy 
of her bleak, rambling house on the other sig, 
of Checker Street, locked the back door, hu» 
the key on a nail at the right of the jamb, anj 
pranced across to Mrs. Davenway’s. She wa 
a tall, gaunt woman of middle age—a womy 
with long, bumpy bones and too little flesh 4, 
hide them. Mrs. Pickering always looked a 
if she were in extreme bodily depletion, an 
at the same time she was full of enemy 
indefatigable in the dissemination of neys 
In her own line, she was one of the busieg 
women in Hampton Valley. 

A few moments later, Heather, placing , 
chocolate cake at each end of the long table 
in the dining-room, caught a glimpse of the 
congenial chat on the porch. “We’re collect. 
ing the mealers,’”’ she reported to her mother 
when she went back to the kitchen. 

“That’s good.” Mrs. Davenway closed the 
oven door and swung herself erect with the 
slight stiffness of tired muscles. “Wylie said 
he might be a bit late, so we won’t wait for 
him. The minute you see Lote Joselyn coming 
in the gate, you ring the bell, won’t you, dear? 
We won’t wait for Mr. Ransome.” 

“Mm-hmm,” agreed Heather without en- 
thusiasm, as she unscrewed the cover froma 
jar of plum preserves. “But you haven’t told 
me what’s happened to Wylie’s mother and 
Mr. Joselyn’s sister?” 

“Visiting,” replied Mrs. Davenway, break- 
ing apart the hot biscuits and replacing them 
in form on large plates. ‘Wylie’s mother 
has gone to Lake George for a few weeks, and 
Lote’s sister is visiting Zara Joselyn’s folks 
in Boston. Lote’s terrible proud of the stylish 
time she’s having. It’s vacation, you know.” 

Heather apportioned plum preserves in 
eight glass sauce-dishes. “I'll make a bargain 
with you, mother. I'll do all the waiting on 
the table if you—if you won’t expect me to 
talk to—those folks.” 

Mrs. Davenway was running water at the 
sink, preparatory to filling the glass pitcher. 
She threw her daughter a glance half sympa- 
thetic, half pleading. ‘“There’s Lote now. 
And we're all ready.” 


HEATHER took up the silver bell from the 
sideboard, but delayed ringing it till Mr. 
Joselyn reached the porch. He was a stout 
gentleman with a dapper manner. His heavy 
face was flabby and grooved with deep lines, 
but his spirit was perennial youth itself. He 
accomplished the attitude of a young gallant, 
not by a poised conquering of age, but by 
flaying age in violent repudiation, by denying, 
by defying. The whole year through, he wore 
some piece of vegetation in his buttonhole. 
With a rustle and buzz, the porch company 
filed into the dining-room. Chairs were 
scraped over the new linoleum and thumped 
back into position around the board. Greet- 
ings were exchanged with automatic effusive- 
ness, while appraising eyes darted rapidly up 
and down the table, on which plates of food 
crowded one another with old-fashioned 
prodigality. In Hampton Valley one saw the 
menu instead of reading or hearing it, and a 
boarder’s first privilege was to make pleasing 
calculations based upon his taste and capacity. 
Heather brought in the big, round dish of 
macaroni and cheese; her mother carried 4 
plate of raised biscuits and a pot of tea 
Dishes began to travel around the table with 
a brief pause at each place. To one without 
an aversion to boarders, it would have appealed 
as a pleasant scene. The room was gratefully 
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A charming example of the Renaissance 
—a Karpen Davenport of Carved Ma- 
hogany, down-Karpenesque Upholstery, 
Style 621, and Chair to match. 


It’s Not How Much You Spend— 


But How Wtsely 


That Works a Living-Room Transformation 
The Subile Art of Odd Pieces in Supplying Otherwise Uninteresting Rooms with Charm and Distinction 


ar women still believe that a room, 
to possess charm and _ distinction, 
must necessarily be expensively furnished. 


The modern decorator will tell you that 
it is a matter of good taste, not merely of 
money. That it is a question of spending 
your money wisely. 

As interesting proof of this fact I have 
prepared a “Book of Interiors,’ which 
Karpen has published, revealing what 
remarkable effects can be obtained at a 
small outlay of money. 

A copy of this beautifully printed and 
illustrated book will be sent, without charge, 
on request. 


How I Furnish Living Rooms 
and Halls 


This book shows the magic that small 
expenditures can work in the developing 
of charming living rooms and halls. 


It reveals, too, that the supreme crafts- 
manship of Karpen Furniture isavailableto 
the modest home, as well astooneof wealth. 


It shows the possibilities of economy in 
furnishing. The art of supplying beauty, 
color and atmosphere — instantly — to 
fooms otherwise dull and uninteresting. 


It tells women of moderate circumstances 
how to have the lovely things they always 
believed they couldn't afford. And women 
of means the secret of harmonious deco- 
rations. 

In eight homes out of ten it would be a 
mistake, an extravagance, to. discard all 
the old furniture for new. The simple 
addition of one or two good pieces will 


By MATLACK PRICE 
(Noted authority on home decorations) 
work wonders in giving the hall or living- 
room distinction and beauty. 
One room, illustrated in my book, was 
literally transformed by introducing two 
chairs, a well-framed print on the wall, 
and a small hearth rug. 
Karpen Furniture 
For more than 40 years, Karpen has spe- 
cialized in hall and living-room furniture. 
Karpen Furniture combines the artistry 
of the middle ages with the marvels of 
modern craftsmanship. It offers pieces so 
beautiful in design and finish, so luxuri- 
ously handsome, that any one may well 
take pride in their ownership. Begin with 
a few Karpen pieces. Add more later. 
Your home will grow more beautiful year 
by year. 


Karpen.Exhibitions 
Everywhere in October 


During the month of October, furni- 
ture dealers throughout the United 
States will have’ special Fall Ex- 
hibitions of Karpen Furniture, due 
announcement of - which will be 
made in local newspapers. It will 
be-worth your. while to view these 
Karpen offerings. 


This bronze identification plate is on every 
piece of Karpen Furniture. Look for it. 








Free—Mr. Price’s Book: 


“‘How to Make a Little Money Go Far in 
Transforming a Living Room or Hall” 


Simply mail the coupon below. It will 
bring you, postpaid, without any cost to 
you, this remarkable book by Matlack 
Price, beautifully illustrated. It shows 
how this famous decorator inexpensively 
adds charm, distinction, richness to the 
living room or hall.: Matlack Price is one 
of the great authorities on decoration of 
the home, the author of many text writings 
on the subject. We consider this the most 
valuable book of its kind ever written. It 
brings to the person’ of moderate means 
the services of one of the most highly paid 
decorators in the country, giving free the 
benefit of his suggestions. Send for this 
book now. 


S. KARPEN & BROTHERS 


Also manufacturers of Karpen Hand- 
woven Fiber Rush and Reed Furniture 
and Office and Windsor Chairs 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 
Dept.B 801-811 S.Wabash Ave.,Chicago 
37th and Broadway, New York 


Please mail me free and postage prepaid 
the Book of Interiors by Maitlack Price on 
“How to Make a Little Money Go Far in 
Transforming a Living Room or Hall."’ and 
name of nearest Karpen dealer. 


Name 
Address 


City and State. 
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| Under a Thousand Eyes . 


cool; occasionally a breath from the garden of a dist 

parted the freshly-starched curtains and wafted had take 

in the faint sweetness of cinnamon roses. The gone an 

light tinkle of silver on china was like a Mrs. 

charming overtone in the music of verbal her fork 

interchange. believed 

Mrs. Giddings glorified the business of mere [didn’t : 

| eating by an arch sally to-Mr. Joselyn. “And got to t 

how many hearts has our lady-killer broken when he 

today?” she inquired gracefully. [ never!” 

Mr. Joselyn, hugely gratified at this tribute, Heath 

helped himself hurriedly to biscuits and made gaught | 

way for the platter of cold meat that was her anx! 

speeding upon its journey toward him. “Aw, How dic 

: ra! ; now, now!” he reproved, his small, black eyes She cau 

yo’ gets ’vited some place tuh dinnah shining with delight. “Ain't you "fraid you'll JP yt onc 

) ae embarrass a young feller like me?” steadied 
-=.7e helps by puttin de watah — “You’d oughter be embarrassed,” playfully —_ 

de table. Dat’s jes how easy ’tis countered Mrs. Giddings, adding two sour [f gings,” 

pickles to the growing collection of viands on Too le 
her plate. “Hadn’t he, Minty?” worse. 

“Guess he’d be int’rusted to know what I chudder, 
hear ’bout him,” gayly subscribed Mrs, streamel 
Pickering, in a voice modified by macaroni. gesture 

“Help!” called Mr. Joselyn from the heights sl 
of flattered vanity. ‘‘Hain’t a man got any ing hers 
ree-dress?” 

And all me mag 0 Mr. Zelotes Joselyn 
Breakfast is no trouble at all when Aunt Jemima egy dior coe gg een ‘I GU 
Pancakes are on the bill-of-fare. You can even take the double attack of matronly persuasion and zap 

: j are spinsterial wiles, and had come out of it with 7 
an extra snooze —and have a lofty sense of triumph. There were women 
this breakfast on the table whom he ara on the Rg they a sly 
before your husband is ready, you, didn't I>” yu y 4 their Sorts ta 
race as he will. granted him the victory, but always with a 
fierce resentment against his independence. 
Allthe old-time New England talks about its old maids, 

i pe dé ein but reserves its real displeasure for its 
measuring and mixing bachelors. An unmarried man with an aver- lessly. 
is done away with. You age disposition and a ten-room house is an of the ] 

se asl ; affront to society; even a disposition may be But M 

simply stir some water condoned if {there is no mortgage on the rejoinde 

{or milk into an equal house. Hampton Valley frowned upon a man encore é 

Ss fA . who failed to give some woman a home, Tw 

7 amount of Aunt Jemima urging vaguely that he would be very much Heathe 


$7 Pancake Flour — your better off. — 
seen he! 


batter is ready! WYLIE CHAMBERLAIN came in. He today. 
. : ; . ; was a tall, young man, lean as a poplar cmoker, 
Spot it on the hot griddle and in next to no time tree. He had cool, gray eyes and a grave mother: 
: os manner. Until recently the Hampton Valley mentior 
your pancakes are done. Itemizer had referred to him as “our rising —_ 
/ ais 3 Seog ; young lawyer,” but had now substituted the ore he 
And the pancakes! They’re always light Jee “athorney ‘with offices ia the Gaalaale Mrs. 
and tender—the same every morning. And { Fae Block,” as indicating that he had passed be- story W: 
they always have that famous old South- j yond the rising stage and attained a somewhat aneed 
: 3 E é NE stationary position of honor in the legal pro- timing 
ern flavor—you can't get that wonderful : m By fession. noticing 
flavor with anything but Aunt Jemima Pan- Nhe He greeted everybody pleasantly; then went didn’t ¢ 
. : ome Ae J ” eineita d pila around the table to shake hands with Heather. cleaning 
cake Tlour. a Mrs. Giddings followed this action with extirpat 
\\ Ss amazed eyes and was so far overborne by her you 
‘Phone your grocer now for Bi, astonishment as to nudge the apathetic Daphy told_m 
i seaiiiliones > PCr ae ae 2 | with an arresting elbow. gether.” 
ee ee Sy ey 2h Mrs. Pickering went further. “Well, I _ “Fou 
quality flour. See for your- f declare, Wylie! I’d clean forgot you and 7 
con nye. aes | Heather was close friends.” _ Mrs. 
self how A-B-C simple it is to r He gave her a calm smile as he shook out implied 
make perfect pancakes the his napkin. “Had you?” he said serenely. ov 
/ Er Ae “Not like you, Mrs. Pickering, to forget Alter 
Aunt Jemima way. MY onpthinn,” , ality, 
Cm ' Heather threw him a quick glance. Here 
For buckwheat cakes of 2 | ip : was a voice out of the world she had left 
Aunt Jemima quality, get = . behind; it was like hearing a familiar language 
5 : : <i * in a babel of strange tongues. 
Aunt Jemima Buckwheat iy é ... Mrs. Pickering, however, had a different 
Pancake Flour. It comes in the , ss reaction. “You always was a sassy young’un 
ij : i. » when you was little,” she snapped, “and looks 
yellow Aunt Jemima package, < \ like goin’ fore the bar hain’t helped you to 
ready mixed. outgrow it none, neither.” 
" Mrs. Giddings’ eyes rested upon Mr. 
Ransome’s empty chair. “I hope nothing has 
How to get Aunt Jemima Rag Dolls. ! —_——- - = eee gentleman pe 
See t Be she ventured with a wide solicitude that spoke 
See top of package for the whole table. 
“He’ll be along before dark,” declared Mrs. 
© 1922, by Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. , Davenway placidly. 
“He’s been away three hours,” said Heather, 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


«peaking for the first time and under the urge 
of a distressing thought—that Mr. Ransome 
had taken Spark and that he had indeed been 
gone an unaccountable length of time. ; 
Mrs. Giddings turned toward her, arresting 
her fork in mid-air. ‘Well, I wouldn’t have 
believed it!” she puffed dramatically. “Here 
[didn’t spose you’d even met him, and you’ve 
t to the point of knowing to the minute 
when he leaves the residence. I never—truly 
[ never!” ‘ 
Heather stared, too amazed by this on- 
aught to switch her thoughts at once from 
her anxiety about Spark. Such crudeness! 
How did one meet it without giving offence? 
She caught Wylie Chamberlain’s swift look, 
at once understanding and amused. It 
steadied her into coolness again. . 
' Mr. Ransome took my horse, Mrs. Gid- 
dings,” she explained. 
Too late she saw that she had only made it 
worse. Mrs. Giddings gave-a_ fastidious 


shudder, like a sturdy launch bedecked with | 


streamers, threw out her hands in her favorite 
gesture of sharing her findings with her 
audience, and entered upon the joy of express- 
ing herself. 


VI 


‘I GUESS city life learns you to go pretty | 


rapid,” Mrs. Giddings began majestically. 
“Think of forming an acquaintance with an 
unknown man in no time, to the extent of 
lending him your pet animals! And ’tisn’t 
just one man I’m referring to. It is known to 
me that you’ve had a conference with Clif 


Stanleigh already. Seems like you don’t lose | 


much time getting things under motion, 
do you?” 

Heather looked across at her rather help- 
lessly. She knew that she must not say any 


of the hot things that rushed into her mind. | 


But Mrs. Giddings did not wait for any 
rejoinder; she took the girl’s expression as an 
encore and launched into a further effort. 

“’Twas Althy Mink told me about you, 
Heather, as I adjourned from down-town this 
aftenoon. I stopped to inform her that I’d 
seen her son Percy puffing a vile weed twice 
today. He’s getting to be an invertebrate 
smoker, and who should know it but his 
mother? Well, then Althy just happened to 
mention that she saw Clif come in here with 
a.sack of flour, and it was thirteen minutes 
fore he come out again.” 

Mrs. Giddings at this point enlivened her 
story with an arch smile, swinging it gracefully 
around the table. “Not that Aithy Mink was 
timing you, Heather! But she couldn’t help 
noticing, ’cause she had her watch on. She 
didn’t even know you were home. She’d been 
cleaning the back chamber today, and it 
extirpated her from things, kinda. But I told 
her you’d come, ’cause my Daphne had just 
told me, and so we put two and two to- 
gether.” 

“Four is your favorite number, isn’t it?” 
inquired Wylie Chamberlain conversationally. 

Mrs. Giddings glared at him. She felt the 
implied criticism, but lacked the mental 
dexterity to exonerate herself satisfactorily. 
After a moment she veered into a safe gener- 
ality. “I’d be blind if I didn’t notice a few 
bem 4 under my very nose, Wylie Chamber- 
ain.” 

“Well, so would Heather,” he rejoined 
calmly. “I don’t see how you could expect 
her to overlook whatever men choose to come 
into her own house. And speaking of Clif 
Stanleigh—I suppose you’ve all heard about 
his brother Ward.” 

Heather drew a breath of relief and started 
a chocolate cake on its rounds. 

“What's happened to Ward?” piped up 
Minty Pickering, severing a generous mouthful 
of chocolate cake. ' 

“Why, he’s been having some good luck 
at last.” 

“Luck! D’you mean he’s sold a play?” 
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‘*For the jovial season when grapes abound 
And mellow apples strew the ground. ’’ 


HE other day I happened to be at the opening exercises 

of one of our district schools. It was a pretty rite— 

this welcoming of the “‘season of mists and mellow fruitful- 

ness.” And as one gingham-clad youngster stood up to “say 
her piece” about grapes and apples, I thought to myself: 


“They have appropriate exercises to‘ commemorate the 
season at the schools, why not co-operate with the mothers of 
these children and suggest to them recipes of appropriate and 
seasonable things to eat at home. And so, I suggest two 
dishes—a Dessert and a Salad—especially good for October — 
one made from grapes and the other of apples and celery, 
and in my books you will find many more recipes.” 


l 
GRAPE JUICE SOUFFLE 
1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine Whites of four eggs 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice 34 cup heavy cream 
1 pint grape juice, sweetened 
Soak gelatine in grape and lemon juice ten minutes, then heat in double boiler until gelatine 
has dissolved. Strain into bowl, set in saucepan containing ice water, and when mixture 
begins to thicken, fold in whites of eggs beaten until stiff. Half fill individual mold, first 
dipped in cold water, with mixture. To remainder add cream, beaten until stiff. Fill 
molds with cream mixture, and chill. Remove from molds to serving dish, and garnish 
with whipped cream (sweetened and flavored with vanilla). 


LUNCHEON SALAD 


1'4 cups boiling water 3 «tart apples 
Y, cup lemon juice cup nut meats 


1 envelope Knox 
: ; ~ 
cup celery, cut in small pieces '/2 cup sugar 


Sparkling Gelatine 
1 cup cold water 1 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, and dissolve in boiling water. Add lemon juice 
and sugar. When mixture begins to stiffen, add apples, sliced in small pieces, chopped 
celery and broken nut meats. Turn into mold, first dipped in cold water, and chill. Ac- 
company with mayonnaise dressing. This mixture may be served in cases made from 
bright red apples. 


Other Seasonable Recipes—Free 


My books “‘Dainty Desserts” and ‘‘Food Economy” contain 
hundreds of very remarkable recipes for all kinds of meat and 
fish molds, relishes, salads, desserts, candies and invalid 
dishes. Write for them, enclosing 4c in stamps to cover 
postage and mention your grocer’s name. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


140 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 





m= NO 


i “Wherever a recipe calls for 


yo Fy gelatine think of KNOX.” 
general use 


Flavoring. No 


In using advertisements see page 4 


KNOX 


aCIDULATED ) 


Contains Lemon 


Lemons Required 


‘fable talks 


Mrs.“Knox — 
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| Under a Thousand Eyes 

| “No, but he’s going to get a try-out. Some 

* manager is very much interested. Ward hope 
the play will be put on in the fall.” 

“Oh, hopes!’ scorned the practicaY Mr, 

Pickering. ‘Now you’ve put your finger on it 

That whole Stanleigh family has 


Hopes! 


always lived on hopes—and not much ele 
| Looks to me like we’d heard this try-out story 
LL a good many times. What I say is, if Ward 


Stanleigh could write a decent play, he’d ha 


GAS RANGE S sold one ’fore this.” pa 
“Clifton seems a worthy young » 
formerly PREM) patronized Mrs. Giddings. “It’s too bad fi 
ECLIPSE brother’s got this untrammeled notion in 
$$$ | his head.” 

; “T always thought Ward’s.dreaming wag 
good sign,” said- Mrs. Davenway, as" 
reached for Mr: Joselyn’s teacup, “that li 
he was working things out in his mind ¢ 
would kinda get him ready—” oe 

Mrs. Pickering interrupted. ‘The idear ge 
you got to get things into your mind ’fore You, 
can work ’em out. See?” 4 

Heather could contain herself no longer. 
She felt the blood coming into her face, - 








she was surprised at the partisanship whi 
she suddenly felt for Ward Stanleigh. “T don’ 
know him very well,” she said, “but I’ve sett 
him occasionally since I’ve been in New York, 
and I can tell you that nobody ever went out 
of Hampton Valley who has worked harder, 
Why shouldn’t he succeed? He’s a dreamery 
of course, but everything we live by has come 
out of dreams.” i 
“Heather, won’t you pass the hermits? 
suggested Mrs. Davenway, with an undent 
current of warning. # 
Heather’s shoulders relaxed; so did the taugt 
muscles in her face. She was doing ee 
badly, she told herself. ~ 
“Won’t you have a hermit, Mrs. Pickering? 
She proffered the plate with a smile that was 
itself an apology. i 


[ MBS. PICKERING may not have sensed 
the contrition, but she was not missi 


eo. (ThA “TS any hermits. She took one, bit into it, and. 
if 3 returned the promptest of verdicts. ‘“Thesg 


sa 


) maa / fh are very good, Eleanor,” she cheered héf 
if —— (\_ You jor the He. a Vy hostess by saying. “But they hain’t beat 

‘ \ bs Ci 12 e Si kep’ long enough. You’d a leave ’em & 

‘ week in a stone jar down sullar.: When I was’ 
OO ing eC ASOFL keepin’ house, one of my rules was: ‘Cream. 

cookies, bake and eat; hermits, bake and keep.” 
Wj : : : Mrs. Giddings lifted -her napkin with a 
FALL! With winter coming the housewife turns her Gaal fousch snk chadk Seana the: Ge 
thoughts to heavier meals and more hot dishes. | of the table immediately infront of het, 
; : : “What do you suppose,” -she demanded: 

It’s a time to carefully consider the efficiency of | explosively, Nein*thawe become Mr 
H H Ransome?” . 

her cooking - 1 Jeera 4 She needs the best and Zelotes bit into his third hermit and refused 
she will appreciate the time-saving, work-shorten- | to worry. “He’s old ‘nough to look out for 


i -Ecli himself. Smart man, all right.” 
ng features of the Tapp - Eclip se Gas Range. “Very select,” assented Mrs. Giddings. “I 


Oven cooking is surer, far less tedious, because of | trust that nothing—” 
8 é “Well, I wouldn’t fuss, if I was you,” advised 


the even heat distribution which the cast-iron oven | Mrs. Pickering tartly.. “I ain't sayin’ but 


bottom provides and the accurate heat control of | what he’s all right, but there ain’t no man 
livin’ that I’d waste no thoughts on. 


the oven heat regulator. Minty was a widow by dispensation and by 
La. h h d conviction, and she continually implied that 
Ask the Tappan agent to show you how these an she was fending off importunate suitors who 


the other features of p of the heavy cook. hoped to persuade her into a second venture, 
‘Where. 


the T Ecli : although so far as known, the hosts of the 
© J appan-Ccupse Tis ing season. Or write enemy were wholly imaginary. She frequently 
complete line will =r 


us direct for ful} | said she “wouldn’t never try it again—not 

Loh dhe bund al ; for nobody;” and invariably she referred to 

SSD ane ighten the burdens information. the twenty years of her married life as she 

might to a shipwreck which she was thankful 

to have survived. Close neighbors of the 

7 Fi E 7 A P P A N hat ‘ O V E  & O Silas Pickerings had maintained that the story 

* | of that household was to be found in two 

PORMERLY volumes, neither complete without the other. 

T H E E C ® I P & E S T O V E C O But owing to the passing of Silas, Minty’s 
@ version now had the advantage. 

Zelotes rose, strolled to the sideboard, came 


CA iV S Poa IT EF L D, O FH. tL O. back with a red-glass hat filled with toothpicks, 


which he passed hospitably. Several boardets 
pelt saieletocty dla, Santana ons seemed glad of this courtesy. In general good 


aCe ae 
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Announcing Premier Coffee 


Born of criticisms, harsh words and complaints 


You know Premier Salad Dress- 
ing: American women, by 
their loyalty and friendship, 
have made it the largest sell- 
ing salad dressing. And now 
we offer Premier Coffee for 
your husband. If your grocer 
does not carry Premier Coffee 
send us his mame and ten 
cents in stamps for shipping 
and by return mail you will 
rece've a generous serving 
packed in the Premier Vacu- 
um Can—full of aroma—as 
fresh and as delicious as the 
minute it left our roasting 
ovens, 


OR EIGHTEEN MONTHS 
F.- have specialized on dis- 

satisfied men. Wherever 
we heard of such a man we 
sought him out and enlisted 
his co-operation. 


Hundreds of men helped to 
make this coffee—the most criti- 
cal, most dissatisfied men we 
could find. These men did your 
complaining for you in advance; 
we knew if we could satisfy them 
that we could satisfy you. 


But there is another Man in 
the case—more important. The 
man who is responsible for the 
blend of Premier Coffee is one 
of the great coffee experts of the 
world. His father was a coffee 
expert; his three brothers are 
coffee experts. 


So much for the Man. 


Now for the can. Any old can 
will hold ground coffee. But the 
grounds aren’t what you pay for; 
you throw them away. It’s the 
aroma that is important. We 
pack Premier Coffee in a Premier 
Vacuum Can which preserves 


every particle of the rich, fra- 
grant coffee oils. 


We do not want to disturb any 
happy relationships. If your 
husband is satisfied with the 
coffee you are now using, mad- 
am, do not buy Premier Coffee. 
We want our friendly competi- 
tors to keep the satisfied coffee 
users—all of them. 


Give us only the dissatisfied 
men and Premier Coffee will be- 
come the largest-selling Coffee, 
just as Premier Salad Dressing, 
which was developed to meet the 
critical demands of women, has 
become the largest-selling Salad 
Dressing. 


This first magazine announce- 
ment is just an invitation to wives 
of men who are not happy about 
coffee. To them we make this— 


Unusual Introductory Offer— 
Order a pound can of Premier 
Coffee from your grocer today. 
If the coffee does not satisfy the 
family—the men of the family 
particularly —return the can and 
get your money back in full. 


Premier Coffee 


{A man's coffee blended by a great coffee man 


Francis H. Leggett & Company, New York 
Department 12-C 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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—the new, improved type was & mi 

that opens easily to a full repeated 

size bed—but doesn’t look facten on 

é like a convertible daybed ey 
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ness of the genuine Way Period designs, walnut and 
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stripes and the name on the frame. Slee mage ie, domapert sponge & 

of designs. Mrs. L 


No other bedspring has the patented “Way” elastic crossed | 
hollow cable construction (altho some others may re- — 


semble it in appearance), or the sturdy truss supports Poh, 1 


which keep the frame from bowing and the fabric from “Nons 
sagging under strain or long usage, or the “Way” stiff manual 


cable edges that keep you from rolling out of bed. | a, : 

ee iy : Way Sagless Springs are made and sold Spar a 

For 25 years it is guaranteed against sagging, stretch- in North Adisatic States by = 

ing or breaking. A new spring free if it does. What Bonet en = 

other bedspring is so guaranteed? Mer! “Ther 

' : In Canada by Parkhill Bedding, Ltd., r, 

These are just some ,of the reasons it’s worth your Wienteas Conation osman te a ad 
while to seek the dealer who sells the genuine Way aiaraciss: fleeting 
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ing booklet, “The Restful Way.” eS 
home ’fc 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


break up into groups and presently separate. 

Heather surveyed the wreckage on the table. 
“Qne meal!” she murmured. “And there are 
three every day.” 

Her mother’s answering smile was more 
wistful than amused, and she made no reply. 
In silence they gathered up the dishes and 
carried them to the kitchen. 

It was nearly dark when they heard Booth 
Ransome’s step on the porch. He came into 
the dining-room. Mrs. Davenway went in at 
once, carrying a cup of fresh tea and the 
macaroni, which had been waiting in the 
warming-oven. Heather hung the towels on 
the patent bars by the stove and hurried out 
to the barn to make sure that Spark had been 
well treated. 

She went through the long shed that con- 
nected the house with the barn, switching on 
the infrequent lights—Hampton Valley, with 
its abundant water power, being now wired, 
even to its patriarchal structures, for the 
electricity furnished by the village plant. 

She ran to the stall. Spark was dripping 

with sweat; where the harness had rubbed, 
the lather was still white. Heather’s heart 
grew soft with pity, then hard with indignation. 
Spark twitched his head high as if expressing 
his own resentment, but the next moment he 
lowered his velvet nose in a double search for 
sympathy and sugar. 
““Dear old Spark!’ crooned Heather. “He 
was a mean man. He is a mean man.” She 
repeated it again and again, as if she would 
facten on Booth Ransome a stigma that wou!d 
be an admonition to the trusting. ‘‘He’s a 
mean man. Cruel!” 


GHE led Spark out and tied his halter through 
the ring by the door. She got out the 
sponge and began wiping him off. 

Mrs. Davenway came through the shed and 
crossed the barn floor with hurrying steps. 
“Let me take that.’ She reached for the 
sponge. 

Oh, no, I'll do it. It’s my—” 

“Nonsense! You’re not used to all this 
manual work.” Mrs. Davenway took the 
sponge from Heather’s fingers and rubbed 
Spark’s wet coat with deep, rapid sweeps. 

“Mr. Ransome might have done it,” fumed 
Heather. 

“He ain’t used to horses.” 

“Then he’d better not drive ’em. Oh 
mother, can’t you see how he’s abused Spark?” 

“Abused?” Mrs. Davenway gave her a 
fleeting glance of surprise. “Why, Spark 
hasn’t been abused. Of course your father 
never drove him so hard, but he ain’t really 
hurt. Mr. Ransome explained how it hap- 
pened,” she pursued, working steadily. ‘He 
went half-way up Hemlock Knob, and the 
roads are bad up there. He wanted to get 
home fore dark, but he says he must have 
drove faster’n he realized. He apologized for 
lathering up Spark this way.” 

“What business did he have on Hemlock 
Knob?” 

“T don’t know. But it isn’t our affair, is it, 
dear?” 

“Maybe not, but I don’t see why he should 
make a mystery of it.’ 

“He hasn’t made any mystery. He’s 
reserved, but that’s-all right, ain’t it? I’m 
terribly sorry, Heather, that you’re exagger- 
ating things this way. I’ve seen a lot more of 
Mr. Ransome than you have, and I tell you 
he’s got good in him. Just wait a little, and 
you'll see for yourself.” 

Heather, making no reply, dropped down 
on the feed-box. She was tired, and yet waves 
of anger were surging over her, breaking 
through her weariness, impelling her to do 
something—she didn’t know what. Could 
it be possible, she thought with distaste, that 
her mother admired Mr. Ransome? No, she 
spoke of him with absolute detachment. 
There was not the slightest trace of the personal 
in her tone or manner—nothing but neutral 
Justice. 











‘*Uf it has a wringer 
itisn’t a Laun-Dry-Ette’’ 














The Laundryette Manufacturing Co. 
1205 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


washing 





Im sorry John but its the fault 





of the wringer — 


And that ts exactly the way women, 
who have seen the Laun-Dry-Ette 
demonstrated, feel. 


For every time you discover a button 
broken or missing; every time you see a 
hook bent or fastener injured, you are 
bound to think of the Laun-Dry-Ette which 
cannot break buttons or injure fasteners. 


Just as every time you run the wash through 
a wringer, or put your hands into hot, soapy 
water you are certain to recall vividly the one 
washing machine that does not have a wringer and 
does not require hands to be put into the water. 

And when you see extra tubs lined up, you 
instantly think of the machine that needs zo 
extra tubs. 


Whirls the clothes dry 


The Laun-Dry-Ette whirls a whole tubful 
wringer-dry in one minute without a wringer. 
It washes, rinses, blues and dries for the line. It 
permits a scalding rinse; and you wash in the 
kitchen if you like with this machine. 


If there is no Laun-Dry-Ette dealer near you, 
take this advertisement to the nearest electrical 
or hardware dealer and have him order one. Ask 
for latest edition of ‘*The Washing Machine 
that Does More’’, sent on request. Dealer 
wanted in every community. 





DO ek ME A LAUN-DRY-ETTE 





| | WASHES AND DRIES WITHOUT AWRINGER | | 





In using advertisements see page 4 
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ICY: HOT 


RIDGING thedistance between home and school, an Icy-Hot Lunch 
Kit enables you to provide your child with a wholesome, home- 


It will make a difference 


in your child’s health 


cooked meal at noon. 


A neat metal box, light and easy to carry, keeps the food clean, moist 
and appetizing, and also holds a half pint Icy-Hot Bottle which _pro- 
vides the nourishing hot soup or cocoa which all children need at noon. 







VACUUM: PRODUCTS 


Made in America, of American material, by American labor 


‘* Built for Lifetime Service”’ 


Icy-Hot skill has improved vacu.:m bottle construction to the point 
where it can be depended upon to withstand every-day use such as a 
school-child gives it. 
Every Icy-Hot Bottle has a metal case. Ingenious shock-absorbing de- 


vices—around the neck, a rubber ring supported by.a metal collar; and 
at the bottom, a heavy ‘coil spring to hold a rubber cushion against the 


tip of the inner bottle—protect the Icy-Hot Bottle against the jolts and 


jars it receives going and coming from school. 
Icy-Hots offer the utmost in dependability and in beauty of design at 


prices within the reach of every school-child, every housekeeper, every 
worker, every man and every woman to use in work or play, indoors or 
out, every day, everywhere. 
Every Icy-Hot carries guarantee tag showing that it has been temper- 


ature tested. Guaranteed to keep contents hot twenty-four hours or cold 
three days. Every Icy-Hot has name on bottom. Sold everywhere. 


Icy-Hot 
Jug 





Icy-Hot 
Tankard 


KEEP CONTENTS HOT 24 HOURS; COLD 3 DAYS. . 


Send for illustrated catalog 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. 
178 West Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Icy-Hot Icy-Hot 
Carafe Jar 


Icy-Hot 
Lunch Kit 6% 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


Heather was oppressed by the large, gloomy, 
old barn. There was only one electric bulb, 
its portable cord looped over a nail, and it 
jiggled every time Spark changed position, 
Being of low power, it left the corners dim. 
Strange shadows flickered across the beams 
the stairway to the mow was a black splotch 
Now that the big door was closed, the air 
seemed curiously suspended; street sounds 
were muffled. It was like being in prison. 

All the girl’s buoyant self-sufficiency had 
oozed away; she felt herself being sucked into 
an old order that was stronger than ap 
individual, that would mock at her stry 
for self-assertion. In vain she reflected that 
it was only a trick of her physical surroundi 
in which everything except the red car spoke 
of a time that was past. Even Spark was 
clinging to the present only by the affection 
that he had built up in previous years. No, 
it was not merely the surroundings; it was the 
fact that her mother fitted into them, that she 
was at home in them, old-fashioned, untroubled 
by longings for newer things. 

Heather watched her intently, with the odd 
feeling that she was watching a st 
In the weird “light Mrs. .Davenway “lo 
different, “inscrutable. She seemed larger, 
taller, a figure of heroic size, of heroic Strength: 
Her shadow added to the impression; it y 
grotesquely magnified, reaching up the oppo: 
wall .and breaking back along the 
With every vibration of the electric bulb, * 
shadow wavered tremendously. 

There was something magnificent in | 
Davenway’s firm capability, in the vigorg 
sweep of her motions; there was someth 
infinitely child-like in her preposterous 
in her unquestioning credulity. With a lit 
more training, a little more experience, m 
penetration into human character, what a 
woman her mother— pe 


H= ATHER caught herself in the midst af 
this thought. Her cheeks burned } 
shame. She sprang up and opened the big bar 
door. Mrs. Davenway had blanketed Spark, 
and they led him outside, walking him up and 
down the back-yard, that. he might have no 

trace of stiffness the next day. 

It was Heather who took him back to his 
stall. She spoke gently to her mother. “You 
poor dear! You were awfully good to.do this, 
Now you go ahead, and Fil switch off the 
lights.” 

They went back to the kitchen. “Mrs. 
Davenway washed her hands at the sink and 
took down the towel that hung by a cloth 
loop from a nail by the door. There were 
dark shadows under her fine eyes, but she 
smiled at her daughter and spoke in a tene of 
great briskness. 

“My little girl is tired—with that long tt 
and all—hadn’t she better get to bed 
Perhaps tomorrow—” Her voice grew trem- 
ulous and stopped. : 

Heather was touched. ‘Mother darling, I 
am glad to be home—really I am. I'll go to 
bed now like a good child and get rested, and 
tomorrow—” 

Then she, too, stopped on the word. Neither 
of them could see how tomorrow would have 
the magic to smooth out the creases in exis- 
tence and bring harmony out of irritating 
elements. 

Heather kissed her mother and went up to 
her room, above part of the dining-room. 
With her key-ring on her finger, she looked 
wearily at her trunk, which it had pleased 
Si Hoyt to deliver during the height of the 
supper preparations. But what did she care 
about trunks or clothes or the personal niceties 
that had been important twelve hours before? 
She threw her keys on the bureau. 

“I’m afraid I was a fool when I planned 
this,” she thought heavily. “I wish I could 
see the lights of Broadway for five minutes— 
and I’d give ten dimes for a seat in an old 


green bus.” 
(To be continued) 













if N nothing that is worn is the in- 
dividuality of the wearer better ex- 
pressed than in the knitted sweater. 
For is not the motif her own selec- 
tion, the artistry of color her own 
inspiration, the very texture her 
own handiwork? 


And to glorify the youthful charm 
of her knitted creation she chooses 
Columbia Yarns. The superb 
colors and lovely softness of these 
yarns have held the appreciation 
of American women for more than 
half a century. 


Wm. H. Horstmann Company 
Established 1816 
Philadelphia 
Directions for knitting the Pasadena Sweater (illus- 


trated) are obtainable at counters where 
Columbia Yarns are sold. 
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How to use Good 








Housekeeping to serve your needs 





THE PROBLEM OF THE WARDROBE 


Dressing Smartly ona Modcst Income 


"T ‘HE spectacle of Fashion leading the 
world around by the nose was im- 
agined by the 18th century poet— 
and as so frequently happens, this dreamer 
was nearer the truth than he probably 
ever realized. 

Fashion rules! And as long as fashion 
rules, the wardrobe will be a problem. Not 
merely to be clothed but to be clothed at- 
tractively and in keeping with the fashion 
tradition of the day. 

Walk down almost any street. You will 
see three or four—or perhaps five—differ- 
ent “styles.” Which one is correct; which 
one reflects the taste and discrimination 
and quality of design that are the accepted 
mode? 

How can you distinguish? 

To make a mistake is costly. Just as 
soon as you discover that your hat or frock 
or suit 1s not just right, you are going to 
discard it and get the fashionable thing. 
And that means money wasted. As well as 
considerable annoyance and embarrass- 
ment. 

Good Housekeeping serves as an accu- 
rate guide and fashion inspiration—and 
should save you hundreds of dollars year- 
ly. Its complete Fashion Service has five 
branches. (1) The style forecasting articles 
that are written and illustrated by its fash- 
ion editors in New York and Paris; (2) its 
New York Shopping Service; (3) its Na- 
tional Shopping Bastien: (4) its homedress- 
making course; (5) its needlework lessons 
and patterns. 

The fashion offices are in touch with the 
foremost style sources of New York and 
Paris and Good Housekeeping’s readers 
have the exclusive servicesof Helen Koues, 
the well-known Fashion Editor. Miss 
Koues, as Director, studies your prob- 
lems, consults directly with the style mak- 
ers, both here and abroad, edits the Paris 
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news tosuit your needs, and each month, in 
an authoritative article, advises with you. 

Good Housekeeping’s Paris fashion of- 
fice, at 2 Rue de la Paix, isin charge of Van 
Campen Stewart, who has entree to the 
ateliers of the greatest designers and dress- 
makers abroad. She attends all of the 
openings and is in constant touch with the 
fashion sources there. Every vagary 
of the fashions as it appears is con- 
sidered, and 
from the pass- 
ing whims, 
the real mode 
is surely dis- 
cerned and the 


impractical, OOD HOUSEKEEPING maintains 
and the eph- many other Service Departments for 
emeral are your benefit. You are invited to use them 


eliminated all. Among them are: 


This type of 
editing, based 
upon the view- 
point of the 
American wo- 


Department, 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 


Dr. Wiley’s Question Box, 


man, results 

in the fashion Last year Good Housekeeping received over 
articles andal- 149,000 requests for advice from its readers, 
lied services Good Housekeeping feels that it is not 


which make 
Good House- 
keeping an in- 
valuable guide. 

The Na- 
tional Shopping Service tells you 
where to buy the accepted fashion right in 
your own town—just as you would buy it 
in New York. There is no guesswork. 
These nationally accepted and distributed 
styles are shown in Good Housekeeping 
every month and you are given full direc- 
tions for their purchase. 

Or, if you prefer, you can have your 
wearing apparel bought in New York. The 


Institutional Advertising Series 





Are you familiar with 
these other services? 


The Entertainment Department. 
The National and Local Shopping Service. 
The Interior Decorating and Home Furnishing 


The Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health. 


merely a magazine to be bought at news- 
stands or subscribed for. Good Housekeeping 
feels that it is an institution maintained for 
the advancement of the American home, 





fashion department will gladly do this for 
you—as it will do any of its other services 
—absolutely without cost or obligation, 
Last year, out of 149,307 requests for in- 
formatio~ on various subjects, 47,592 were 
for advice on new clothes and needlework. 
No part of your wardrobe is neglected: 
afternoon frocks, evening gowns, sports 
clothes, coats, wraps, suits, hats, blouses, 
lingerie, the accessories of dress that make 
the complete outfit—all are 
studied by experts and 
described and illustrated 
for you. 

In addition, there is, 
every month, a_ practical 
lesson in home dressmak- 
ing, complete with patterns 
and fullest directions so 
that anyone can make the 
most charming and authen- 
tic dresses and hats at 
home at almost no cost at 
all. 

Those who want the 
outre, the garish, the vulgar, 
will find nothing to interest 
them in Good Housekeep- 
ing’s fashion department. 
But those of you who want 
the newest fashions, 
authenticated and certain, 
those who want to avoid 
costly mistakes, those 
who want to dress well and with dis- 
tinction on a modest income will utilize 
the many fashion services provided b 
Good Housekeeping. Good Housekeeping’s 
fashion service is meant not only for the 
young women who want to know the 
mode, but for the older woman, thee 
girl, and children and babies as well. 

If you aren’t using the service, you 
start—now. This is our invitation. 
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The Questing Thirties 
(Continued from page 28) 
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glass, 6 in, high. 
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sandwiches were of the noon-meal 
dimension rather than of afternoon tea. 

Yet the vague sense of failure the afternoon 
left with her was dissipated next morning when 
Harriet overheard another girl whisper to 
Kitty Forbes: 

“Better lay off him, Kit. He’s the boss’s 
sweetie.” 

It was vulgar, but she liked it. 
admitted her to the sisterhood. 

And it was not until several weeks later, 
when she had reached the point of inviting 
Richard Kelly to dine with her, that she came 
to realize that the invitations had been all of 
her giving, the association solely of her seeking. 
Was it ‘that he realized that her income 
exceeded his? A sort of queen and prince 
consort arrangement? That was honorable of 
him, of course, but absurd. Besides, if she | 


It somehow 
married. che couldn’t give up business. She 


pti Butterfly Win- 

w Wedges. Novel 
hand-painted wedges 
for wedging windows 


on windy nights. 
The pair. 65c 


B 725. *‘Good Luck,” 
the jointed Missouri 
Mule. _ Will entertain 
a child for hours at 
a time. 

tall 


B 296. KrementzCol- 
lar Buttons. Two 14K 
rolled gold plate collar 
buttons boxed for of 75 
presentation . 


B 145. Zephyr 
Play Ball. Fine 
rubber bladder 
covered with gay- 
colored satee 60c 
5 in. in 
diameter . 


wouldn’t know how to fill her days apart from 
the o‘lice. Perhaps she ought to let him know 
how she felt about such matters. 

The occasion for the dinner invitation was 
the presence of June Mayberry in Harriet’s 
apartment. For if Harriet had cast off Windy 
Meadows, Windy Meadows, especially since 
her recent high-salaried appointment, had by 
no means cast off Harriet. She became the 
town’s New York representative. And June, 
a child of three when Harriet departed, was 
now twenty and about to be married. Harriet 
was expected to assist in the matter of trousseau 


B 441. Narcissus Bulbs. 
Three paper white nar- 
cissus bulbs and 4 in. soft 


n or blue — 
Bowl. Complete,. . 60c 


A88. Madeira Bread Tray Oval. Genuine 
Madeira hand embroidery in exquisite 
butterfly design, 12x 6 in. 

Irish linen. Special at 


x E 


A 1060. Dutch Silver A 415. aay Boy 


by advice, I tiga oe mene Candlestick Ce eg E mics 
case June’s needs proved inadequate. . decorated ‘wit . Radio Rex, e 
aid 1 cas . afi q curious Dutch scenes. the Wireless Dog. A177 A178 179 “Celluloid, 
’ Ss ? ” 1 d j | Bott gre 7 plated. ——_ when MeCutchesn . ee ae ae Box of Pink 
“ Soft ey fin- you ca three women’s andkerchiets. 
[™. STARVED,” declared June as soon as a fae S173 i™ 18 Fs Special at 
Richard Kelly was well inside the door. 
is for And he turned to her in frank and immediate 
. rest. “So am I,” he admitted, “and I can f EVERYONE 
rvices oon . =—=TOr 


assure you for your consolation that Miss 


ae Caldwell’s liga feeds you—” he made a sweep- You Want to Remember 
i- ing gesture with both palms, “copiously. 

, Were Harriet pow: ney conscious of ERE’S welcome help in vour Christ- 
work. those first sandwiches. veoh ‘oe - . 
cted: Why should he turn so readily to June? RRS - ae a pansies — : 
nods The girl wasn’t pretty, though she had the » pre al gilts——especially se- 
po wholesome grace of the present-day athletic lected from many thousands—are 


Uses, shown in the 1923 Kellogg Gift Book. 


And the prices are as attractive as the 
gifts themselves. 


youngsters. Yet gay chatter sprang into in- 
stantaneous being between them. And Harriet 
was suddenly all of her thirty-five years. 

“T’d love to,” admitted June when, dinner 
“But I 


A 158. Girls’ Canton Bag. 
The bag _of the season. 
Genuine Persian leather. 
Silk lined. Popular colors 
5% in wide and 5% in. 
deep. Amber 

handles 


Buxton 
Keytainer 


Carry your keys 
comfortably and 
securely. In gen- 
uine morocco. 
Order bynumber: 


No. 355 for 6 
toe bese. 85 


over, Richard offered her a cigarette. 
don’t know how.” 

And the two of them spent an absorbed 
half-hour over her initiation into the mysteries 
of tobacco. 


A shopping tour through this ‘Gift 
Shop” in book form never tires or dis- 
appoints. It is profusely illustrated 
from actual photographs. Descriptions 


“Miss Harriet, confess!” challenged June | 


“You’re wondering what Windy 
Meadows would say.” The girl turned solemn- 
ly to Richard Kelly. ‘“She’s been away for 
almost as many years as I am old, and there 
she sits, with the veriest Windy Meadows 
expression on her face! 
That town gets you. 
emancipated.” 

Thirty-five? 
sure that she ought not to grope for her cane 
when she rose presently to crossthe room. Yet 
she knew the girl utterly free of malice. Only 
twenty did not understand that thirty-five was 
trying to think itself still in youth’s generation. 
If she was jealous of June, jealous of the atten- 
tion she had so easily won from Richard, it 
was of her years and not of her person. The 
fruits that thirty-five strove for perched so 
lightly on the banner of twenty. 

“Buying clothes?” Richard was saying to 
June. “Take me with you. T’ll give you the 
masculine angle. No, I’m serious,” as June 
laughed. “I know exactly the kind of things 
you should wear—tweeds, and soft felt, and a 
jolly little feather cocked over one eye.’ 

He looked up and caught Harriet’s eyes 
upon him, and added precipitately: “Agreed, 
Miss Caldwell? Do we take this child shop- 
ping tomorrow, and to tea afterward, and to 
dance?” 


suddenly. 


You’re never quite 


Can you imagine it? | 


Harriet felt sixty. She wasn’t | 





Name 


Address 


are accurate and interesting. An abun- 
dance of gifts to gladden the hearts and 
please the fancies of young and old 
are presented in its pages. Send NOW 
for your copy! 


ROBERT W. KELLOGG 


171 Bridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


No. 356 for 10 
to 12 
keys 
No. 389 $ 50 
to 16 
keys 


No. 902. Handy —— 
Set. Comb and file 
leather case. Just 65e 
right for vest pocket. 


‘This 


Bok: Form 
FREE! 


Robert W. Kellogg, 


171 Bridge St., 


Springfield, Mass. 


Send me FREE your 1923 Book of Gifts. 
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WESLEY BARRY 


a did hischeeks. 


Why didn’t 
they give Penrod 
Dromedary Dates? 


eS of Dromedary Dates on the table would 





have kept him away from the doughnuts and jam. And 
every visit to the package would have added to his 
sturdy health. For Dromedary Dates contain the essen- 
tial ingredients that make healthy bodies. 


John Harvey Kellogg, M. Gace in “Good Health,” 

says: 
“The value of the date as a food is not half appreciated by the Ameri- 
can public. The date not only furnishes a variety of sugar which is 
readily assimilated... But it also supplies a fine quality of food iron... 
An ounce of dates, in fact, supplies one-third more food iron than an 
ordinary beefsteak, and iron of much finer quality.” 

Nature knew what she was doing when she started 
the human race off with two foods—milk and Oriental 
dates. There is no better-balanced diet for children or 
adults. 

Send for the free Dromedary Booklet, “One Hundred Delights,” Dept. 65 
THE HILLS BROTHERS CO - .375 WASHINGTON ST - NEW YORK 


NEW YORK LONDON SAN JUAN SMYRNA PARA 
THE OLDEST AND THE LARGEST BUSINESS OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


‘Dromedary 
Dates 


BUSSORAH 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS: Go .peEn Dares from the Garden of Eden, 
CANDIED PEEL, the choicest of citron, orange and lemon, sliced and sepa- 
rately wrapped in one package, Cocoanut that keeps fresh to the last shred. 
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in the Marshall Neilan 
Production of Penrod. 


“A sour TEN OF THE CLOCK Pen- 
rodemerged hastily from the kitch- 
en door. His pockets bulged abnor- 
. Athreatening 
mop... followed him through the door- 

be and he was preceded by a small, hurried, 
istful dog with a warm doughnut in his mouth.” 


— PENROD, by Booth Tarkington, ° 
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Harriet smilingly seconded June’s enthu- 
siastic acceptance. But—it was Richard 
Kelly’s first invitation. And it had been 
given to June. Her own inclusion had all 
the effect of an afterthought. 

It had never occurred to Harriet that so 
much gaiety could be crowded into a single 
week. June took her shopping very lightly. 
Yet, Harriet had to admit, the girl kept her 
head and chose wisely. And for entertainment 
Richard played host. They shopped, and 
they had tea, and they danced. They dined 
and they danced. They went to the theater, 
and then they ate, and they danced. Fora 
Windy Meadows girl June was having a rare 
experience. 

“You'll miss this when you go home,” 
Harriet suggested. 

“Oh, no,” June answered carelessly. “Of 
course it’s been great fun, and perfectly darling 
of Dicky.” (Dicky!) “But it isn’t real, you 
know, this sort of thing. You love it while 
you have it, but you don’t really miss it, 
Besides, you’re forgetting what I’m going 
home to.” 

And Harriet Caldwell’s heart had a moment 
of constriction at the exquisite tenderness in 
June Mayberry’s eyes. 

“No, I hadn’t forgotten,” she answered 
nevertheless. “But I thought you had.” 

June turned candid eyes upon her. “That's 
like mother,” she said equably. “I almost 
begin to suspect you of having been eighteen 
years faithful to your first love, as Windy 
Meadows says. It’s really very old-fashioned 
of you, Harriet,’ thus had June solved the 
Miss Harriet problem. “Dicky knows what 
I’m here for. Do you think he’d have rushed 
me this way if he hadn’t? He’d have been too 
afraid I’d take him seriously and want to marry 
him. Young men these days don’t want to 
marry, you know; it’s much too costly. And 
they’re scared to death some girl will catch 
them when they aren’t looking. They know 
they’re susceptible and that girls are tricky. 
So most of ’em just play around with engaged 
girls, if they can find them, or with older 
women.” 


ARRIET turned stony eyes upon the girl, 

but she saw that June was quite innocent 

of any suspicion of her own infatuation and 
pursuit of Richard Kelly. 

“We go about saying economic freedom has 
saved women from‘the necessity of marrying 
for a bread-ticket,” continued June. The 
girl was lounging at ease in Harriet’s favorite 
armchair, aud ‘the topic was evidently a 
congenial one. “But that same economic 
pressure has made it impossible for any man 
to carry the burden alone. And besides, time 
was when a man just had to marry to have a 
decent place to live and decent food to eat; 
not any longer. So man is getting wary. 
And the girls have lost their heads and turned 
man-chasing for a pastime.” 

“And what’s the answer?” asked Harriet. 

She was afraid to talk, fearful above every- 
thing that June would suspect her interest in 
Richard. 

“Same old answer,” yawned June. “Love. 
Only girls might as well remember that in a 
chase somebody has to run away. Of course, 
if she’d rather hunt the man than have him 
hunt her—only—well, Cupid flew out of the 
window when Psyche went after him with a 
candle. Personally I think it’s lots better to 
be busy about living—there’s such a lot to it 
these days—and let love just happen. And - 
that’s that,” said Young America. 

And Harriet, remembering Kitty Forbes’s 
pert indifference and June’s own effectiveness, 
had to admit that the girl’s conclusions sounded 
plausible. 

And where did that leave her? On the 
side-lines, as before, watching life go by? 

Yet, after June’s return to Windy Meadows, 
Harriet found a difference. To begin with, 
she was miraculously freed from her infatuated 
preoccupation with Richard Kelly. She saw + 
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_Jih__ Get Your Kitchen 
“+ Ready for Winter 
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Y This is the time to check up your kitchen equipment, 
replace the worn-out utensils and add those that save time 
and lighten the heavier demands of winter cookery. 

In kitchen outfitting, housewives have learned that 


‘LISK 


“Better Quality” Ware 
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means greater economy and more satisfactory service. 

You'll find the Lisk ‘Better Quality’’ trade mark on a great 
variety of shapes and sizes in Enameled Ware, Heavily-Coated 
Tinware, Nickel-Plated Copper Pots and Kettles, Japanned and 
Galvanized Ware. Included are many improved utensils that help 
cooking results and reduce kitchen labor. For instance: 

The Lisk Self-Basting Roaster is an every day in the week 
friend that does the hard work of basting for you and makes the 
finest roast or fowl more tender and appetizing. It also furnishes 
the best and most economical method of making savory pot roasts, 
inexpensive meat dishes and baking or steaming fish, vegetables 
and puddings. 

Six sizes, for roasts from five to twenty-six pounds. Beautifully enameled 
in Turquoise Blue or Imperial Gray. Cleans like China. Also made in Blue 
Steel and Aluminum. Two million in use. 


“Run no Risk—Be Sure it’s Lisk” 
Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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“Better Quality” 
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THAT WELL. DRESSED 


6910—HeEaton— 
This coat” has 
everythingthat one 
could ask of a top- 
coat, smart man- 
nish lines, a be- 
coming collar, flap 
patchpockets. The 
material is double 
faced herringbone 
—a beautiful fab- 
ric. The tailoring is 
Wooltex. Remark- 
able value at 


$25 


7030—Garswoop 
—When a topcoat 
takes a fur collar 
unto itself, then 
more than ever is it 
unequaled tn smart- 
ness of style and in 
value. This model 
in Knickerbocker 
herringbone hasan 
inverted plait 
down the back, 
becoming shoul- 
ders, flap patch 
pockets. Priced at 


$38 


THAT 


5941 — Romney 
—Sophisticated of 
line is this more 
dressy coat. Rich 
Rubadre fashions 
itand black Cara- 
cultrims its grace- 
ful, draped collar. 
Cording distin- 
guishesthe already 
effective sleeve. 





Smart New Models 
at Long Ago Prices 


The most confirmed optimist could 
scarcely have dared to hope for a 
smart, well-tailored coat for as little 
as $25 to $48. 

Yet, here are genuine Wooltex top- 
coats at prices long since forgotten! 

Coats of Scotch tweed, warm mix- 
tures and herringbone patterns, cut 
on mannish, swagger lines which are 
always in good taste... More dressy 
models come in luxurious fabrics 
such as Rubadre, Normaglo, 
Velverette, Marvella—many fur 
trimmed—while the colors show the 
new sorrento, suchard, cinnamon, 
redskin and every wanted shade. 


Whether in a suit, coat or frock— 
for sports, town or dressy wear—the 
Wooltex signature means that style, 
fabric and workmanship are the kind 
to give you That Well Dressed Look. 
Not merely for the time being, but 
for the entire life of the tailor-made. 

You may see and try on these 
coats at the Store That Sells 
Wooltex in your vicinity. If you do 
not know where it is, write us. 


You are entitled to a copy of the Tailored 
Woman magazine from your Wooltex 
merchant, or write us and we will mail 
you the magazine without charge. Select 
your model and if you have difficulty in 
procuring tt, we will fill your order direct 
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Tailor-mades avd Knockabouts 


725 $38 548 


6980—OrKNEY— 
One glance at this 
coat and immedi- 
ately you see it is 
“different.” The 
throw collar is a 
popularfeaturefor 
winter, as itis the 
three way belt that 
gives you your 
choice of three coat 
styles in one. Tai- 
lored in polaire 
cloth. A smart, 
warm coat. 


$25 


6950—ArsurY— 
So many new fea- 
tures to this top- 
coat! The double 
breasted buttoning 
—thefullflareback 
and the fabric a 
beautiful rich 
plardback herring- 
bone tweed intans, 
grays and browns. 
Note the double set 
of slash pockets. 
A remarkable 
Wooltex value at 


5900—BEaurort 
—Belted or un- 
belted—you wear 
it either way. Of 
Rubadre with 
crush collar. Set 
in sleeves are 
smartly, heavily 
stitched and the 
deep armhole is es- 
pecially interesting 


$48 
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*48 “*At the store that sells Wooltex’’ 
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him now—not as she had seen him before, for 
then she had not seen him at all except as a 
cog in the Cyrus Field machine—but as a very 
nice young man, neither more nor less so than 
many another. Harriet felt almost ashamed 


that this was so. She had, then, been no; 


more in love with Richard Kelly than she had 
been with Egbert Ellis. Again her imagina- 
tion had tricked her. Perhaps that was why 
she had let youth slip; perhaps she didn’t have 
it in her to love. Or perhaps, and this was 
worse, that was all there was to love—moon- 
shine and magic that for the moment changed 
an ordinary human into the whole universe. 
Fither way, it was depressing. 

But June was right. There was a lot to 
living besides love. Just in the office, since 
her eyes had come open to it, there was drama 
at hand. 

At four o’clock, to her surprise, Richard 
Kelly was standing beside her desk, asking if 
she wasn’t ready to knock off for the day. 
That was pleasant. His companionship, with- 
out the unhappiness that had attended her 
former state, would be one of life’s compensa- 
tions. At least she wasn’t going to be lonely 
any more. But she wasn’t ready to leave, so 
he went off rather grouchily. Smilingly she 
watched him go. She must have been spoiling 
him unpardonably. 


“1X7ORKING pretty late, aren’t you?” 

It was Cyrus Field this time, seated on 
the corner of her desk, one foot idly swinging, 
speculative eyes fixed on her face. 

“l’ve been neglecting things lately,’ she 
explained. “(Company from home. I’ve got 
to catch up.” 

“Come in here a minute. Want to ask you 
about something.” And he led the way into 
his own office. 

But the question proved unimportant, and 
she turned questioning eyes upon him. 

“Right the first guess,” he laughed. 
an extuse to get you in here.” 
directty before her, feet‘apart, hands in pockets, 
looking her over. 

Hafriet stirred uneasily. 


“Just 


He had something 


in mit, something she did not understand | 


and that she did not want to understand. 

“'vetbeen waiting untiliyou sent that cub 
about-his business,” and-he jerked a head in 
the direction of. the “big office. “Knew as 
soon as f saw. you’d come awake that he’d not 
last long with you. Want to go to dinner 
with me tonight?” 

“No, Mr. Field,” said Harriet. 

It was absurd. Her years of respectable 
service in this man’s company availed not at 
all then. He was eyeing her exactly as he 
would have eyed the youngest and prettiest of 
their Stenographers. She was, to him, just 
feminine fodder to his- masculine egotism. 
And they had been working together for fifteen 
years... Why had this never happened before? 
Was it just another of the many things that 
she had not seen? 

“No?” he asked, and came closer to her. 
“Sure about it?” 

“Sure, of course.” 

Her tone was light. Somehow she couldn’t 
takeit seriously. It was happening, of course, 
and yet she seemed not to believe it. 

Quickly, violently, he put his arms around 
her, bending her back against the table by 
which she had been standing. 

Yes, it was happening. And yet that 
strange feeling of unreality did not leave her. 
Even :as she struggled, as she felt herself 
mastered, knew her powerlessness against his 
bulk, she did not believe it. 

“Oh, stop it,” she exclaimed impatiently. 

Like a whipped school-boy he dropped his 
ams‘ from about her and stood looking 
sheepishly at her. Rather hysterically she 
laughed. “Melodrama he had no doubt ex- 
pected, but not plain, every-day impatience. 

“What's going on here?” It was Cole 
Dickinson in the doorway. “Time to quit. 
Every one’s left the place but you two.” If 


And he stood | 
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The Questing Thirties 


the. words were drawled, the eyes were keen, 

“Just going,” Harriet managed to say, and 
passed him a bit shakily. She felt suddenly 
weak and spent. 

Cole Dickinson silently accompanied her to 
the street, called a taxicab, and put her into it, 
Then she saw him turn to reenter the building. 

But he paused long enough to say, “I’m 
coming up this evening if } may.’ 

It wasn’t a request; it was a statement, 
And as such she received it and acquiesced. 

The afternoon had left her shaken, uncertaip 
of herself, yet she found within herself ap 
impulse to don the velvet dinner gown she had 
been forced to add to her wardrobe during the 
week of June’s gay presence. Cole had never 
seen her in it, and she wondered if he would 
notice. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed suddenly, meeting her 
own startled eyes in the mirror. “That’s the 
way you acted about Richard. Cole’s not a 
Haven’t you had enough of that sort 
I should think this afternoon would 
You see where such behavior 


of thing? 
have cured you. 
leads you.” 

She discarded the velvet for the smoke 
colored silk crépe she would have worn had 
Cole not been coming. But she did yield tg 
her mood to the extent of adding to her costume’ 
a string of amber beads that she would not 
have worn otherwise. 

Her living-room no longer pleased her. 

“Tt’s a nice background,” was her objec 
“but who wants to live with a rete 

In an effort to meet the lack, she 
opening parcels that she had sent up t 
morning: hand-made yellow candles for 
mahogany standards on either side of her d 
a green and gold brocaded slip-cover for 
back of her desk chair. 

“That helps,” she decided, standing off it 
the effect. 

So that by the time Cole arrived, she had, 
after all, the feeling of having made an occasion 
of his coming. Re 


GHE felt uncomfortably certain that he 7 
ized it. He had not been there often 

the past, an occasional call for business rea: 

but his eyes went instantly to that note™ 

yellow by her writing table, and to the ambet 

beads about her neck. 

“Time I was getting on the job,” he aa. 
pleasantly. ‘“You’re quite normal at last 
But it’s been a long time coming, Harrie® 
Fifteen years.” ee 

“T don’t know what you mean,” 
sw ered weakly. 

“Did Cy’s break this afternoon bother you 
much? Don’t let it.” He had changed the 
subject abruptly, stretching lazily in the chair 
Harriet indicated. “It’s his only way of 
showing he knows what’s been happening to 
you.’ ; 

“What has been happening to me?” ia 
could not but ask. 

And she realized uncomfortably that Cole 
Dickinson, with his penchant for people, their 
emotions and reactions, probably knew exactly 
what had happened to her. 

“Just the usual thing.” He was feeling for 
his ciga ette case. “Mindif Esmoke? It hits 
us all somewhere along in our thirties. A sort 
of taking stock and starting fresh. By the 
time you’ve got the thing you thought you 
wanted at twenty, you realize that the rest of 
life’s got to have an aim, and you go hunting 
around for a new one. The happily married 
woman goes in for politics, and the unhappy 
one for a new lover perhaps. It doesn’t matter 
really, so long as you go in for something.” 

Harriet considered him gravely. Cole 
always understood. She liked the way he sat 
in his chair. It wasn’t the relaxation of the 
iazy man, but the ease of perfect muscular 
control. 

‘‘Now you and I,” he added, “are going in 
for each other.” 

A sense of warmth and comfort was stealing 
over Harriet. June had said not to seek love. 
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The Questing Thirties 


And she had been content, now that her eyes 
were open to the life going on about her, to 
go her way alone. But Cole was saying that 
she did not need to do that, that she was to 
have him for a companion. And there had 
always been something utterly satisfying in the 
companionship of Cole Dickinson. 

“Why did you wait fifteen years to say 
that?” she asked. 

“Your ears-were closed; you would not have 
heard me.” 

“Did you—want to say it?” Strange that 
it should seem so natural to be talking thus 
with Cole. 

“Always,” he assured her gravely. 

“But what if I don’t really love you?” 
Remembering Egbert Ellis and the degree of 
her infatuation for Richard Kelly, she came 
suddenly upright in her chair. “What if you 
are just some one else for my imagination to 
hang fairy tales on?” 

“Hang away,” he agreed amiably. “T’ye 
been waiting fifteen years for you to want to.” 

She sighed in relief. Cole was going to be 
such a comfort. 

“With Richard I was trying to feel twenty,” 
she said presently. “And then, when June 
came, I felt sixty.” 

“And now?” Cole Dickinson threw away 
his cigarette, came suddenly upright, and, 
seizing both her hands, drew her up into his 
arms. ‘‘Now?” he asked, his lips close to hers, 

“Now—” she laughed excitedly. Her heart 
was beating wildly. Not for Egbert Ellis, 
never for Richard Kelly, had she felt like this. 
“Now I feel just thirty-five. A lot of life’s 
behind. But such a lot’s ahead. And I want 
it to hurry and come.” 

“T think our questing’s done, yours and 
mine,” said Cole Dickinson. 


From Chautauqua to 


Chattanooga 
(Continued from page 13) 


word came that there would be no national 
headquarters, no separate state headquarters, 
no formal dinners, no luncheons; and to make 
assurance doubly sure, each delegate was 
warned not to bring any evening gowns or 
jewelry, but to be sure to bring serviceable 
sports clothes, a heavy ulster, raincoat, um- 
brella and galoshes! 

Betweer ourselves, the women who obeyed 
instructions to the letter were considerably an- 
noyed to find ever so many lovely new evening 
gowns scattered all over the place. This was 
the delegates’ own fault; they should have 
better understood the psychology of their own 
A federation bienniel in homespun? Im- 


sex. 
possible! 

Have you forgotten the days before you had 
your telephone installed? Can you. tell 


whether the peace and quiet counterbalanced 
the inconvenience? Your delegates will be 
able to answer for you. The first thing any 
delegate does after reaching her hotel room is 
to turn to the wall telephone and call up her 
sister delegates from other states. In fact, a 
large part of the business of any woman’s 
convention is done over the telephone. The 
experience of the lady from Oregon was re 
peated in a hundred rooms during the hours 
of getting settled. : 

“Why, there’s no ’phone in this room,” said 
the lady. “Oh, well, I’ll call from down- 
stairs.” 

Down-stairs was three flights, but she was 

ame. 

“Telephone?” asked her hostess. “We do 
not like them; they are disturbing. You 
find one in the arcade, half a mile beyond the 
amphitheater.” ‘ 

“No telephones!” gasped the Oregonian. 
“What is a biennial without a telephone?” 

Well, there were mighty few telephones m 
the length and breadth of the settlement, and 
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From Chautauqua to 
Chattanooga 


this fact was undoubtedly one reason why 


Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, the national president, 
and her executive board accomplished so much. 


The message your soul longs to deliver must be 
important indeed, if delivering it meansaten- | 
minutes walk over tree roots and unsuspected | 
stones, always with the possibility that the | 


woman you want is out hunting some one else. 

Also among the missing were taxis and mo- 
tors of every description. They, too, are dis- 
turbing, and then the roads are little more than 

ths that, radiating from the amphitheater, 
wind in and out among the trees. Whether it 
liked it or not, this convention met on its feet 
—and found the exercise good, too. 

“But,” I seem to hear some reader, experi- 
enced in the ways of earlier conventions, say, 
“how did they get along without a headquar- 
ters, and the jolly state luncheons, and the big 
banquet with every one wearing her best even- 
ing gown? I, for one, don’t believe it could 
have been a real convention without the frills 
we all love.” 

Now, my dear, doubting one, it certainly was 
a real convention, a hard-working; smoothly- 
running convention with time to consider 
nearly all the subjects on the program and to 
plan the work for the coming two years. 

One of the first things each delegate did was 
to ignore all the instructions she did not like. 
No headquarters? Within two hours after 
Mrs. Winter’s arrival, her hotel became na- 
tional headquarters and remained so until she 
left. And in accordance with the rule that 
“where MacGregor sits is the head of- the 
table,” each state made its headquarters in 
the house honored by its own state president. 
It was juct a simple matter of readjustment, 
that was all. As for parties, several delega- 
tions, firm believers in states’ rights, held their 
usual luncheons and dinners which, although 
given on the American plan, were always 
jolly. 

The Big Four’s Success 

The ten days’ program was undoubtedly too 
full. Even without social distractions, it was 
impossible for any one delegate to cover all the 
subjects she wanted to. But at all events 
Mrs. Winter, Mrs. Percy -V. Pennybacker, 
Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, and Mrs. George T. 
Guernsey, the Big Four responsible for discov- 


- ing Chautauqua to the federation, succeeded 


in their desire—they achieved a biennial where 
serious problems could be discussed and future 
work planned without distracting frills. When 
I look back two years to the gaiety of the Des 
Moines meeting, the need for striking a happy 
balance between entertainment and business 
stands out as one of the important issues for 
the federation to consider. 

It is difficult to select outstanding features 

from a program covering every phase of Amer- 
ican lifeand thought. It was citizenship, how- 
ever, in its broadest meaning, that dominated.. 
Take the subjects of the other departments 
through which the federation works, applied 
education, fine arts, legislation, public welfare; 
are they not, after all, one and the same thing? 
To be a good citizen should mean being actively 
concerned in education, legislation, public wel- 
fare, and even fine arts. 
_ Anew and important task facing woman cit- 
izens has to do with the ex-soldier. “Get back 
of every star on your commuhity war flag,” 
said Mrs. George W. Plummer of Chicago, 
Chairman of the Committee. “Find out what 
the man whose star appears on your flag is 
doing today. Has he got a job? Is he ina 
hospital or should he be? If he has left his 
former home, search until you find him. If 
he has gone to another town, send his name to 
the Woman’s Club in that town and ask them 
to look him up. If every club member in this 
country makes it her duty to look after one 
ex-soldier, much of the present discontent 
might be removed.” 
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From Chautauqua to 
Chattanooga 


| A large contract, but one that met a hearty 
response from the delegates. To press home 
the importance of the new work, Mrs. Plum. 
mer had as one of her speakers, Hanford Mag. 
Nider, Commander of the American Legion, 
In a seat near the platform sat a slender, gray. 
haired woman, trying as best she could to sup. 
press her pride. Who was she? Commander 





MacNider’s mother—one of the delegates, if 


you please! 

Legislation? Is it possible to have too much 
of it? Sometimes I fear our women’s organiza. 
tions place too much stress on this popular 
cure-all. The federation under Mrs. Edward 
Franklin White, deputy attorney-general of 
Indiana, went on record as being against the 
indiscriminate endorsement of legislation pend. 
ing at Washington. Mrs. Winter asked Mr, 
Maud Wood Park to tell her experience as 
President of the League of Women Voters, 

“You weaken your power when you endorse 
too many bills or pass too many resolutions; 
the league finds that the fewer endorsements it 
makes, the more consideration is given those 
it does make.” 


The Movies on Trial 


Considering the number and variety of sub- 
jects of tremendous national importance pre. 
sented during the sessions, legislation and its 
place in women’s organizations must come up 
for intelligent study in the near future. Reso- 


| lutions that, if actually carried out, would tum 


our industrial life topsy-turvy, others that 
might lead to grave international complica- 
tions, are only too often passed upon by women 
who patently know little or nothing of the sub- 
jects embodied in them. 

Is this because women are fearless? No, 
Rather that they, in ignorance, rush in where 
the well-informed fear to tread. 

Are you a movie fan? Even if you are not, 
you are interested in the movie programs pre- 
sented in your town, or you are different from 
every delegate at the biennial. The meeting 
that left no vacant chair in the amphitheater 
was all about movies and why censorship should 
or should not be. It is not only the men on 
Capitol Hill who take the federation seriously! 
You should have seen the representatives of 
this great industry who slipped into Chautau- 
qua the day of this meeting. They studied the 
women curiously and fearfully. It was evi- 
dent the men back of the industry did not want 
an adverse judgment given by this body of wom- 
en. It was evident, too, that Mr. Will Hays 
who pleaded their cause, wanted, aboveall things, 
to win the approval of these women. Person- 
ally, Mr. Hays made a hit. He spoke as one 
man to another. The women from his own 
state, Indiana, gave him a rousing welcome and 
sang their state song twice, at the beginning 
and the end of his speech, but a keen observer 
might have noticed that even as they sang, 
they were making mental reservations. And 
Mr. Hays understood this and met it valiantly. 
He made a mistake in comparing the movie 
pioneers with the pioneers of the past who 
staked their all on their great adventure. 
Even Indiana saw the difference between men 
who stake their money, hoping for vast profits, 
and those who staked their lives to help build 
a nation! The next day, when the tumult 
and shouting died,an amendmentfavoringsome 
form of censorship passed the convention by 
one vote! é 

Whether the motion picture discussion 
should be classed under “fine arts” or “applied 
education” is a question. It does belong, cer- 
tainly to “good citizenship,” So also do our 
international relationships, a subject given an 
important place on future programs. Mr. 
Horace Mann Towner, wife of Congressman 
Towner of Iowa, is Chairman of the Committee, 
and Mrs. Charles Evans Hughes is associat 
with her. The effort of the Committee 1s to 
present to the club women of America, some 
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tuning of what our relation:hip to the re:t of the | 
world means. Two sessions were devoted‘ to | 
this vital subject. Again one regretted that 
so much of value to American women had to 
be crowded into such a short space of time. 
More and more I am coming to believe the 
ideal convention is that which devotes itself 
to two or three subjects, covering those sub- 
jects thoroughly. | 

The federation will not soon forget this con- 
vention, for it was marked by the purchase of 
a national headquarters at Washington. For 
so important a body of women, the federation 
has been strangely economical. It acquired 
a Washington office only two years ago, and 
now is graduating from this two-room suite 
to a beautiful house on N Street, bought and 
almost paid for! The hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars necessary to swing the project 
was subscribed in the twinkling of an eye. 

And so with many things accomplished, we 
separated for another two years. It is wrong 
to judge the federation entirely by this or any 
convention. It is the spirit back of this group 
and its accomplishment that has made the 
G. F. W. C. the power it is. Its sublime devo- 
tion to the public good, its generous service in 
behalf of the community, the state, and the 
nation, are all written clear in its history. 
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SevEN-ROOM House No. 702 
Designed for the Service Dept., American Face Brick Assz. 







This attractive Dutch Colonial Bungalow is one of the ninety-six beautiful homes shown 
in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” The charm and simplicity of 
the exterior suggests the coziness and comfort of the interior. The grouping of the liv- 
ing room, dining room, porch and hall is one of the distinctive features of this house. 


Homes of Lasting Satisfaction 


Baur durability, fire-safety, com- showing3 to 4-room houses, 5-room 
fortandeconomyarethethingsevery houses, 6-room houses and 7 to 8-room 
builder wants in hishome. Allaretobe houses, in all ninety-six, each reversible 
found, to asurpassing degree,intheone _ with a different exterior design. These 
material —Face Brick. designs are unusual and distinctive, 
The realization of this fact by home- combined with convenient interiors and 
builders, who view home-building as a | ¢Conomical construction. The entire set 
permanentinvestment, istesponsiblefor for one dollar. Anyone of the booklets, 
the amazing increase in the number of 25 cents, preferably in stamps. 
Face Brick homes, both large and small, We have the complete working draw- 
which are being built in all parts ofthe _ ings, specifications and masonry quan- 
country. tity estimates at nominal prices. Select 
Every prospective home-builder ftom the booklets the designs you like 
should have “The Story of Brick,” an _ best and order the plans, even if you are : 
attractive booklet with beautifulillustrae not going to build now, for their study 
tions of modern homes. Itdiscussessuch __ will be not only interesting and instruc- 
matters as Comparative Costs, Basic _ tive, but helpful in formulating your 
Requirements in Building, The Extrav- future plans for a home. 
agance of Cheapness, and otherkindred You may want “The Home of Beauty,” 
subjects. It points out how,inafewyears, fifty designs, mostly two stories, repre- 
the savings that go with a Face Brick sentinga wide variety of architectural 
house more than wipe out the slightly styles and floor plans. Sent for 50 cents 
higher first cost of Face Brick over less in stamps. We also distribute complete 
beautiful and less durable materials. working drawings, specifications and 
“The Story of Brick” is sent free on quantity estimates for these houses 
request. at nominal prices. Address, American 
“Face Brick Bungalow and Small Face Brick Association, 1729 Peoples Life 
House Plans” are issued in four booklets, Building, Chicago, Illinois. 










On to Chattanooga 

All this was in my mind as I left Chautauqua 
to attend my second convention, and I won- 
dered just what the getting together of the 
business and professional women of America 
would mean. I had been present when this 
federation was born, just three years ago, in 
St. Louis, and have followed its progress ever 
since. It would be utterly unlike the Chau- 
tauqua gathering, of course, and it was. In 
the first place it was a congress of youth; in 
the second, it was a congress of workers, for 











third place, it was, I might say, an individual- 
istic convention. There were rough spots in 
its workings that would not have been toler- 
ated at the biennial, but, oh, it was stimu- 
lating! 

In many ways the two conventions were 
alike; here, too, the program was overcrowded; 
here, too, there was the same firm intention to 
smooth the path for those who are to come 
after; and here, too, the spiritual side of 
living and working was held high as a banner. 

When I faced these eight hundred eager-eyed 
representatives, it seemed incredible that such 
a splendid working body could have grown 
from that first gathering in St. Louis. ‘‘How 
has it happened?” I asked Mrs. Lena Lake 
Forrest, of Detroit, the . national president. 

“Through faith and organization,” she an- 
swered. “We have here thirty state federa- 
tions, thirty groups of women, welded together 
in one large national body. We are now 
ready to win the women of the other eighteen 
states, and we will do it.” 

To get the real picture of this convention, 
you needed to be in Chattanooga during that 
July week. You needed to see how that 
Southern city accepted these women. It was 
a revelation. Business men not only helped 
in decorating the principal streets, and in pro- 
viding much of the delightful entertainment, 
but they gave their women employees time off 
to attend the conferences, and more than all, 
many men, still unwilling to accept woman as 
a business factor, changed their attitudes dur- 
ing that week and became ardent converts. 

_ The B. P. W. had no thought of being mis- 
slonaries, when they went to-Chattanooga, but 
that is exactly what they were. And not all 
of them hailed from the north or west. More 
than one youthful sensation claimed a southern 
state as her birthplace. There was Stella Akin 







































NOT HOW CHEAP—BUT HOW GOOD 











If you like to draw, develop your artistic talent. Even if your work is 
now imperfect, you can easily learn by the Federal home-study Course, tomake - 7 
drawings worth real money. The Course is simple, clearly explained step by 
step, and you receive tzdizvidual personal criticisms on your lessons. 

The Federal “Master Course” in a few months prepares you to earn money 
in your spare time at home, or to become a regular commercial artist. Well 
trained artists earn $50, $75, $100 a week, and sometimes even more. We 
will gladly send “YOUR FUTURE”, a book telling all about this fascinating 
Course, and how you can turn your talent into money. Are you in earnest? 
1£16 years old or.more, write today for this free book, kindly stating your age. 
Federal School of Commercial Designing 25° feders! Sstogis, Sice- 
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Flat Shape—No Sag 


Velvetone Finish 
No Rust or Tarnish <a 


Using Kirsch Curtain Rods, you can secure any 
draping effect—and be sure of neat, artistic results. 
Kirsch Rods come in lasting Velvetone brass or 
Velvetonewhite finish—single, double, triple—ex- 
tensionstyleorcut-to-fit—for any kind of windows. 
The Kirsch patented bracket is strong, simple 
and thoroughly practical—rods go on or come 
off with ease and safety—yet can’t come down 
accidentally. 
Sold by better dealers everywhere 


KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY, 153 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co., Ltd., 254 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. 


Remember to ask for Kiseh 
The Original Flat Curtain Rod 
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Moore Push-Pins 
1 Points 








FREE Book 


of Window 
Draping Ideas 


Illustrates up-to- 
date window drap- 
ings for every room, 
Gives full informa- 
tion as to materials, 
color schemes, rods, 
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Glass Heads-Steel Poin 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


EAUTIFUL Infants’ Style 

















Book sent FREE, Pictures ° ° 
‘ To hang up things 
de 
| tocomplete nursery outfits, ee ag 
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| Style book free. Writetoday oe _ a. Everywhere 








SO Shien Moore Push-Pin Co. 
ant mewn | Wayne Junction Philadelphia 











Your baby 
want Dac TRADE MARK 


\ Don’t subject your Baby 
to bulky chafing diapers 
with dangerous pins. 
Makehim comfortable with 





Diapants. They are soft, 
absorbent, knitted. Fit 
snugly. Adjustable with 


Snaps—no pins. See photo 
which shows 





of happy baby, 


A baby bath-tub and dressing table 
Diabands also. 


combined. Fits on top of ordinary 


gore 





bath tub, waist high, or can be 
set on table. Rubberized basin at Send for Sample: To 
one end is easily filled from fau- introduce, we will send 
cet or bath spray and drains into tub underneath. Can- » Se one Diapant (large _ or 
vas dressing table at other end affords convenient place Diapant Small) on receipt of 35c; 
for dressing baby—also changing. No back-breaking | 04 Diaper NoPing 3 $1.00; 12 $4.00; 3 doz. 
stooping. No fuss or mess. Does away with awkward | ‘ith Pine 12:00. (Diabands, 50¢ 
lap-dressing and changing. Baby can be quickly bathed each.) If your store doesn’t 
and dressed, averting danger of catching cold. White sell, we send postpaid. Satis- 
faction or money refunded. Write 


enamel finish. Folds into small space. Ask your dealer 
or write for complete facts and special introductory offer. 
W. J. Jackson Co., Dept. 10, 608 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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for leaflet. 
Utica Infant Wear, Inc., Utica,N. Y. 











_From Chautauqua to 
Chattanooga 


give Irvin Cobb a few points, and I heard jt 
whispered more than once that she looks like 
excellent presidential timber! Not for severa] 
years, of course. Youth must be served, byt 
even this youngest federation of ours places 
only the mature woman in fts national offices 

Chattanooga, from its beautiful- homes on 
Lookout Mountain to its most crowded bugi- 
ness center, gave itself over to the visitors. The 
hospitality at times threatened to interfere 
with the necessary routine. Swimming parties 
at the Country Club and hotels, lunches, dip. 
ners, motor drives, and tea parties filled every 
possible moment. The wonder was that the 
program went through. But it did, perhaps 
because these women have learned the valye 
of concentration. The past three years have 
taught them to think quickly, to talk to the 
point, and to work always toward a construc. 


| tive program. 


A Long Look Forward 


Slipping into the meeting on education, | 
found a dozen delegates on their feet, eager to 
be given the floor. Each one had somethi 
to say about the need for a long-time educa- 
tional program. I felt a little sadness creep 
into my heart; were not these girls ideally 
fitted for marriage, should they not be study- 
ing home-making rather than business effi- 
ciency? But, listening, I realized the value of 
their aims, likewise the importance of looking 
far ahead. They, more than any other grow 
of women, realize the hopelessness of the unk 
ucated girl who has to earn her own living, 
Without a dissenting voice, a program was 
passed, based on a high school education or its 
equivalent for entrance in any business college, 

“How can you do it?” I asked the chairman, 
Doctor Orrie L. Hatcher, of Virginia. 

“By working through the colleges and the 
employers and among the girls themselves,” 
was her answer. “Yes, it will take years to 
raise the standard, it may be years before we see 
any great reward, but we are not working 
for today. Our chief concern is for the 
future.” 

This, in a way, sums up the ideals of the 
federation: better chances for the girls of the 
future; the girls who are forced to work at 
seventeen, eighteen, must not go through the 
trials endured by so many of the women who, 
today, are leaders in the B. P. W. 

The business colleges, incidentally, heard 
rumors of this program and sent a represen- 
tative to Chattanooga to lobby against it. 
“You can’t put this thing over on us,” he told 
the leaders. ‘We have to take our students 
as they come.”” When the meeting ended, this 
man went up to the Chairman and said: “I’m 
with you on this thing, to the finish. You will 
help us as much as you will help the girls and 
the employers. Count on the colleges to co- 
operate with you.” 

If these intelligent, broad-minded women 
interested Chattanooga, the city itself inter- 
ested them. A happy thought it had been to 
meet in a spot where a page of our history had 
been written. Pulses quickened, when we vis- 
ited the once bloody battle ground of Chicka- 
mauga, and again when at the close of a day, 
we climbed to the top of Lookout Mountain 
and gazed down on the spot where the battle 
“among the clouds” was fought. Fathers and 
and grandfathers of these delegates had fought 
here for their ideals. This ground is sacred to 
both North and South, and looking far across 
the valley wherein lies the city, we saw Mis 
sionary Ridge, another battle ground, outlined 
against the sunset sky. 

Do you wonder that this convention held a 
rare message for those women, who are also 
pledged to fight for their ideals? And is not 
this land of ours blest by their faith and cour 
age? With the memories of my two conven: 
tions in my mind, I know that the future 
America rests in competent hands. 
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The Home Dressmaker 
(Continued from page 54) 
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Countless hours of basting may be eliminated 
by the use of the iron for pressing unfinished 
parts, by pin basting, and by sewing machine 
attachments. The foot hemmer is the most 
useful of the hemmer attachments, for we can | 
make narrow hems for ruffles, sashes etc., or 
hem and sew on lace at the same time. Your 
book of sewing machine directions will show 
you how to use attachments for your particular | 
make of machine. 

Decorative stitches add interest to any 
garment when made in appropriate material 
and color. Mercerized cotton has not the 
lovely texture of the wool yarn, but launders | 
better and lasts longer. Any titch, from an | for your draperies, 


° GUARANTEED 
uneven baste to the most complicated com- | | | B ° iture, walls. 
bination stitch, may be used. Rows of ma- | ja Silky Sunfast Fabrics furnitur 


chine stitching or cable stitching done with 
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the machine are used on tailored garments. 


Accessories—Collars and cuffs are faced to |@ | Whatever the motif, there is a beautiful KAPOCK 


‘ith bias. Pi lar in | |j . a ieee 
Sis to the neck wo Pag Von pony a fabric to harmonize—a fabric exquisite in its won- 


Open one side of a bias binding and baste it on | | drous colorings and artistic designs—a fabric of true 
top of the other two thicknesses. Stitch in | || ‘ : . 
from the edge. Foua — so bias does not | }} economy, for neither sun nor tub will dim the beau- 
show from the right side, and baste to the i f . ESE 
garment only. Stitch or hem down by hand. | | tiful colorings, and the double width for splitting 
Patch pockets, Lesson 2, are better for cotton | |, : 
clothing which requires much washing. Bound | || cuts the cost in two. 
kets are more appropriate for better gar- | /i¥jj 
20m ne ve iv Send 6c in stamps for window drapery 
Sashes add much to an ordinary garment | | KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 
and are easy to make if hemmed with a foot | | beautifully illustrated in colors. 
hemmer. Sashes are held in p‘ace by straps | |j ‘ 
sewed to the seams under the arms, by hem- | | A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
stitched openings, bound buttonholes, or wig ce : Philadelphi 
French tacks. Catch the thread first in the | |j Cept. E. soe “ee 
garment, then in the sash, until you have three | || : it’s KAPOCK. Genuine h 
foundation threads between 14 and % inch ~— gg on ta 5 
long. With the same thread work blanket 
stitches over the others. Sime Nake eS — 
Besides rompers, bloomer dresses, etc., the —$-o~4 PP OES 
shops offer many other winsome frocks in good - ——— 


material and design. They are well made, but | Personal 200 Nete She's and 100 Envelopes 7 COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS 




















S ~k 2 and address. Price $1.00 pre- Hand-colored, sent on approval. _ An individual line, 
Oca lgaendlyar tec the personal touch Stationery paid. Soe ee Denver and known both for beauty of its hand-co!oring and for its 
S < . cast O ittsdburgh m0 cents extra, 
New processes learned in Lesson 5: ons aS Stare 
1. How to make a buttonhole with round | — 


end and bar end. 


‘a cg between blanket and button- Tragic Childhood! 


= ~ td “ea buttons and metal fasteners. | 

4. Button loops for lingerie. = T : 

5. How to a the binder. Bee You Love Children? 

6. French tacks. ; Then you’d love these 
5 : and the hundreds of other 

lovely pictures by Jessie 

Willcox Smith! She _por- 

trays childhood moods as 


can no other living artist. 
In full colors—Size 11"x14" 
—Price 25c¢ each. 


(Send 10c extra for 
Art Catalog.) 





distinctive. verses. Special rates to Gift Shops. Per- 
sonal mail orders attended to. Write early for samples. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Jussig H. McNicon, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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The Clean Keeping 
Kitchen Table 


YES: this is the famous kitchen table that is kept clean witha 
damp cloth; a table that does not discolor with age;thetable 
thatdoesnot warp,crack,shrink orswellin kitchen heatandsteam; 
thetable with the metal-backed ,chip-proof porcelain top. 

Thereis only one Porce-Namel Table—it is made in 9 different 
models. Each hasthree coats of hard, smooth snowy enamel, in- 
side and out. Each has3-ply panel construction on front, back 
and ends. Each has the renowned Porce-Namel Porcelain top 
and rust-proof metal drawers and hardware. Many have the 
exclusive Porce-Namel swinging disappearing stool. 

Identify all Porce-Namel Tables by these features. See the whole 
line at your dealers. Write us for new catalog in condensed form. 


Mutschler Bros. Company, Nappanee, Ind. 
| — eee Makers of Fine Tables Since 1896 
iy 
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Home of Mr. & Mrs. Sidney Homer 
(Louise Homer) at Lake George 
N. Y. Archt. Edward Shepard 
Hewitt, N. Y. C. ‘‘CREO-DIPT”’ 
24-inch shingles on side walls in 
light gray; darker gray on roof 
with graduated exposure. 


HE selection of proper building materials for side walls and 
roofs finally determines the character of your house. 


Architects specify “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles for permanence 
and economy as well as for their adaptability to detail and the true 
artistic effects in plain or variegated colors. 
The open market does not afford such quality in shingles or stains. 

If you are going to build or remodel, send 6 cents to cover postage for Port- 


folio of Fifty Large Photographs of Homes by prominent architects as well as 
Color Samples. Ask about 24-inch “Dixie White’ Side Walls for the true 


Colonial Effect. 
CREOGO-DIPT COMPARNY, Inc. 
1064 Oliver St. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 
Plant at Minnesota. Transfer, St. Paul, for Western Distributors. 


‘CREO-DIPT’ 
Stained Shi 
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Child Labor on the Farm 


(Continued from page 59) 


are not comparable, so far as the employment 
of children in agriculture is cqncerned. But 
we know that in the areas of general farming 
is becoming continually more difficult to obtaiy 
hired helpers for work on the farms, either fog 
the house or for the field. In the old days the 
neighborhood group was usually entirely self. 
sufficient in respect of labor. There wep 
enough men and women in the community ty 
do the work of the community. Now the 
former supply of adults to be hired in rush seq. 
sons or at other times has disappeared from 
those regions. What modern machinery has 
done for the small farmer, says a competent 
student of his problems, is to enable him to get 
by without help that he can no longer afford, 
except as he depends on his own family. Every. 
body has to work to make ends meet og 
average American farms. 


Where Children Are Labor Supply 

So that even on the home farm, owned and 
operated by the family, a premium is put on 
the labor of children. It often happens that 
the larger the farm, the more work for the 
children. Likewise, the larger the family, the 
larger the farm that is operated. This is par. 
ticularly true of tenant farms, especially in 
one-crop sections, where the size of the farm 
granted to the tenant is based on the size of 
his family. Where families are hired for farm 
labor under contract—as in the beet fields of 
Colorado and Michigan—the acreage to he 
cultivated is allotted on the same basis. The 
working capacity of the children is seldom 
underestimated, and the frank demand of 
landlords and employers is for tenants and 
laborers with large families. Looking upon 
children as labor supply carries with it a danger, 


| It is not so much the danger of their working, 
| or even of working a good deal, as the danger 
| of their being worked. 


If space were permitted, a separate story 


could be told of child-labor in each of a dozen 


forms of specialized agriculture as practised 
in different localities—child labor in the cotton 
fields, the tobacco fields, the beet fields, the 
onion fields, the melon fields, the berry patches, 
the truck gardens, the fruit orchards, and so on. 
In each instance there is a large amount of 
handwork that very young children can do 
and for which they are used in large numbers, 
Some tens of thousands of children are utilized 
in these forms of agriculture, a large proportion 
of them working in gangs of fifty or more under 
bosses, and another large proportion working 
merely as members of the laboring family, 
which often is a migratory family, following 
the crops from locality to locality. Hours are 
excessive, health is affected, play is precluded, 
schooling is irregular and scant. 

Last fall the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children reported 
that boys and girls from ten years of age up- 
ward were being employed in the tobacco 
fields of the Connecticut Valley under condi- 
tions which were markedly injurious. They 
were employed for from 91% to 10 hours a day. 
The boys work in the fields under canvas; their 
task is to pick the tobacco leaves from the stem 
and lay them on the ground, from which place 
they are brought to the sheds. In the sheds 
the girls string the leaves on laths about four 
feet in length. This process consists of taking 
a needle and a piece of twine and piercing the 
leaves near the stem. When about forty 
leaves are pierced, the twine is fastened, leav- 
ing the leaves in a suspended position. 
report states: “It is extremely hot under 
the canvas and scarcely seems a_healthy 
occupation for young children. All of the 
girls and women work standing for the full 
9% hours.” : 

The Industrial Inspector remarks: “I 
know that the sight of so many children work- 
ing in the fields during the heat is repugnant 
to folks who are interested in preventing the 
exploitation of child labor, but the work in 
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which they are engaged i on a frm or in 
cheds in connection with a farm and as such 
i; not a Violation of the existing statutes 
soverning child labor.” 

Child labor in the sugar-beet fields presents 
conditions of exploitation and neglect hardly 
less disgraceful to America than the tragic 
conditions found in mines and } factories 
twenty years ago. Ina limited portion of the 
beet-raising area—parts of two counties in 
Colorado and three in Michigan—the Federal 
Children’s Bureau gathered data regarding 
»<o0 children between 6 and 16 years of age, 
3 percent of whom worked, and 1400 addi- 
tional children under the age of six years, 
whose mothers or whose older brothers and 
sisters worked in the beet fields. The findings 
are here summarized: 

Some of the beet growers, both farm 
owners and renters, plant a relatively small 
acreage of beets and depend upon their own 
families to do the necessary handwork. The 
great majority hire contract laborers for the 
handwork. In the area studied in Colorado 
four-fifths of the laborers were resident and 
were engaged by the farmers themselves. 
They lived in towns near the beet fields, 
moving out to the country in the spring and 
returning to their homes after the harvest. 
About two-thirds of them were Russian- 
Germans, many of whom, by dint of hard 
work on the part of every member of the 
family, will eventually become renters or 
owners. One-fifth were Mexicans who came 
in for beet work during the season. Only 
7 percent of the laborers were native-born 
Americans. In these laborers’ families, which 
do the great bulk of the beet work, 43 percent 
of the workers were under 16 years of age. 

Laborers’ families in both Colorado and 
Michigan lived in any kind of shelter that was 
available for temporary use—abandoned farm 
dwellings, rude frame or tar-paper shacks, 
tents, or caravan wagons—though some of 
the sugar companies in Michigan had pro- 
vided one or two-room portable cottages for 
their laborers. In many cases serious over- 
crowding existed; sanitation was poor; houses 
were in bad repair and the furnishings meager, 
often not including the bare necessities. The 
owners’ and renters’ families, while working 
very hard, lived under more normal conditions 
and worked under much less pressure. 

Children worked at very early ages. More 
than half the child-workers included in the 
Bureau study were between the ages of 9 and 
12 years, inclusive, and the average was 11 
years. They thinned out the small plants in 
the spring, hoed, pulled up the beets when 
grown, and “topped” or cut off the beet tops. 
“Pulling” requires considerable physical effort, 
for the matured beets weigh from 2 to 8 or 9 
pounds; in “topping” a certain amount of 
danger is involved, especially for the younger 
children, as the work is done with a long, 
sharp knife hooked at the end. Cuts on the 
legs or knees are not infrequent, and occa- 
sionally a child cuts off a finger. 


Pulling and Topping Sugar-Beets 

Physically, however, the most harmful 
feature of the work probably lies in the long 
hours. From 64 to 85 per cent of the children 
(the proportion varying with the different 
processes) worked g hours or more per day, 
the working-day running sometimes to 1 3 or 
14 hours, exclusive of meal-times. The average 
working-day, however, was usually between 
g and 10 hours. The continued stooping in 
kneeling and crouching positions when “thin- 
ning” and the lifting and handling of heavy 
weights in “pulling” and “topping” affects, 
it Is believed, the posture and outline of the 
growing child’s body. Seventy percent of 
more than 1ooo beet-working children who, 
in connection with this study, were examined 
by the Hygiene Division of the Bureau had pos- 
tural deformities and malpositions apparently 
due to strain, as shown in the report of that 
division. 

The National Child Labor Committee has 
made similar studies in the beet fields of Colo- 
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STAR 
Electric Waffle Iron 


A beautiful, sparkling nickel and 
aluminum waffle maker. Patented 
lid-lifter and handle. Patented self- 
adjusting hinges. Six feet cord. Spe- 
cial plug and start-and-stop switch. 
Handsome _1o-inch nickeled tray. 
Complete for— 


Waffles! 
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Made right 
at the table 


Crisp Fall mornings. Big appetites. The desire for 
“something different.”” Why not waffles, waffles 
made the delightful, new, electric way? ... Enjoy 
your fruit or cereal with your family while the Star 
Waffle Iron is getting good and hot. Now lift the 
top, pour in the batter. In just one minute lift the 
top again. Magic! There right before your very 
eyes is the most perfect, most delicious golden- 
brown waffle you ever tasted! Every 90 seconds— 
until everybody is full—another Star Waffle will 
be ready. .... No morestanding out in the hot, 























smelly, smoky kitchen tramping back and forth Revers wR 
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New, quick, convenient 
way to turn the bread. All 
nickel. Wonderful value at 
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= There are schools for boys and girls in every section 





EARN MONEY AT HOME 


By coloring and selling our line of black and white Greet- 
ing Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs—Fascinating 
work—Big profits. Our 1922 Christmas and everyday line 
is in stock. Our illus. catalog ‘‘Pleasant Pages” gives all 


Send full vee ey as_to age. sex. locality =| information. It’s free. Or send $1.00 for sample box of 
ee oe a Nee voor. =| cards and folders, when colored will retail for $4.50. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS =| 





of the country and if you are unable to find just the 
right one, our Service Bureau will be very glad to 
make suggestions and ask the schools to get in 
touch with you. = 
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The Wilderness Girl of 

: The 
Country 
Beyond 


= —a great new novel of a 
fighter’s redemption through a 
woman’s faith—by an author 
whose name is a guarantee: 


_ JAMES OLIVER 
_ CURWOOD 


= Over 2,000,000 people have 
= bought his books. Each of 
his novels has outsold its 
predecessor. And now he 
has beaten all of his pre- 
vious work with a wonder- 
ful tale of wilderness love. 


Whatever else you read 
this year, don’t let yourself 
miss “The Country Beyond.” 


sl Wherever Books Are Sold—$2.00 
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Child Labor on the Farm! 


tado, Michigan, Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa, 
its findings agreeing with those of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. A prominent business man in 
Detroit, reading in a newspaper a report of 
one of these studies, sent the clippings to a 
friend with the penciled notation in the margin: 
“T worked in the beets when I was a boy, and 
I know. Fred, it’s hell.” (So much for the 
attempted justification of child labor on the 
ground that some of its graduates succeed in 
later life.) 

In Michigan—to illustrate an incidental 
aspect of the beet-work situation—the inves- 
tigator found scores of little children who, 
while they did not work in the fields, were 
none the less victims of the situation. A 
family of six lived in a one-room shack with 
no windows. Light and ventilation were 
secured through the open door. Little 
Charles, eight years of age, was left at home to 
take care of Dan, Annie and Pete, whose ages 
were five years, four years, and three months, 
respectively. In addition he cooked the 
noonday meal and took it to his parents 
in the field. The filth and choking odors in 
the shack made it almost unbearable, yet the 
baby was sleeping on a heap of rags piled up 
inacorner. This is certainly not a description 
of a normal home life. 


Picking Cotton in California 


Miss Emma Duke, as agent of the National 
Committee, made a study of child-labor con- 


| 


ditions in the Imperial Valley of California. | 


Cotton fields are everywhere in the Valley. | 
They are crowded with pickers and among 
them “children thick as bees,” as one school 
principal said. Children.as young as three 
pick cotton in the extreme, shadeless heat of 
the Valley. Not all of the very young chil- 
dren found in the fields all day are steady 
pickers—some are only babies—but they are 
there because their parents are there. It may 
be the best place for them under the circum- 
stances. Whether it is a good place is another 
question. Children of four and five and six | 
pick from sunrise to sunset. Most of the child 
pickers are of school age. For long periods 
2500 or more boys and girls are out of school 
picking cotton. One teacher said that some 
of the children who do attend school begin to 
pick cotton before daylight. ‘They come to 
school at nine and go back into the fields the 
minute school closes, to toil until sundown or 
until they can no longer see, and then I’m 
expected to cram education into them.” 

“Why not?” one hears when speaking of 
these things; for most of the children in theVal- 
ley are Mexicans, or Hindus, or negroes, or at 
least not “Americans.” But there are many 
white American children among them—of 
pure American stock from the Carolinas, 
Tennessee and other Southern states by way 
of Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, and Arizona, 
thence on into the Imperial Valley. But why 
count out the “foreign” children? Isn’t a 
child in this enlightened country entitled to an 
education and to a happy childhood, free from 
toil; even though his parents may be laborers, 
and foreigners at that? The fact that condi- 
tions may be worse in the country from which 
they come is not a valid excuse for denying 
the rights of the children. For unless we give 
these children our best in their childhood, they 
will give us their worst in their adulthood. 

In May last year a representative of the 
Sacramento Star, in the company of a deputy 
labor commissioner, investigated another 
situation, and reported: “Children not yet 
in their teens work in the California asparagus 
fields. Some are only nine or ten years old. 
They work from 10 to 12 hours a day. Their 
bosses often are Chinese or Hindus. They 
live in miserable shanties, many crowded into 
a room. Their pay is low. They make 
aspargus growing profitable. There you have 
summaried what Harry Gorman, deputy labor 
commissioner, and I found in a three-day trip 
into the rich delta region of the lower Sacra- 


{mento and San Joaquin Rivers.” It is also, 
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Relax Tense Nerves! 


You live tensely; work or play at top speed 
all day long. And you suffer the penalty in 
taut nerves. 

Learn to relax—to “‘let go” completely. At 
every opportunity, slip into your Royal. 
Pull out the Disappearing Leg Rest. Sink 
down limply. 


Push the button—and rest! 
_ Gently the back reclines. Yieldingly it ad- 
justs itself to the angle of utmost comfort, 
ease and rest. Release the button —the back 
locks in this position. RELAX. Fifteen min- 
utes of Royal relaxation every day will bring 
health to the weariest wrought-up nerves, 
_ The Royal—absolutely automatic—is made 
in modern and period designs; oak or ma- 
hogany finish; upholstery of tapestry, velour, 
mohair, fine leather or fabricated leather. 
Moderately priced —guaranteed. Your local 
furniture dealer will demonstrate “The 
World’s Easiest Easy Chair.” Attractive 
booklet FREE. 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation 
() 20 Station 8... Sturgis, Mich USA ® 


Special No. 3 


Mahogany or walnut 
finish only. Covered 
in high-grade 
tapestry. Loose 
cushion seat 
over special 
springs. Show- 
ing leg rest 
ded. 


One of the finest over- 
stuffed leather chairs 
made. Mahogany or 
walnut finish, Spanish 
leather, tan, i 
blue or black. a 3 
Equipped 
with loose 
cushion s ea ¢$ 
over Spring- 
Edge sub- 
os onst ries 

is appearing 
Leg Rest, 


EASY CHAIRS 


“Push the Button—Back Reclines” 








Every Boy 
Looks his Best 
in this 
handsome 
velvety 
corduroy 


Ask your clothing sales- ff 

man to show you the | 

famous “4//-Weather™ i 
est. 


 saeiaes All-Weather’? 
Corduroy makes a suit that 


your boy can wear from morn- 
ing till night, every day in the year, 
for it withstands the roughest usage. 
And our exclusive “All-Weather” fea- 
ture makes this corduroy resistant 
alike to water, wear, and weather. It 
actually gives double the service of 
any ordinary fabric. 

As a guarantee of REAL ECONOMY 
and LASTING SATISFACTION be 
sure that the next boy’s suit you buy 
is made of 


CROMPTON 
All-Weather 


CORDUROY 


Ask Your Clothing Dealer 


for our free booklet “The Economy 

of Corduroy.” If he hasn’t it, 

write us for a copy. 
We do not make clothing, but we do make cordu- 
roys—the famous Crompton ‘All-Weather’? Cor- 
duroys, sold in the finest corduroy garments at 
representative clothing stores everywhere. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., Inc. 
49 East 31st St. New York City 
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Save Your Strength 
steps and time. Hang your wash from one spot. 
Revolve the line to you as you need it. e 


HILL CHAMPION CLOTHES DRYER 
has 100 to 150 feet of drying space. 
weight,strong. Folds uplike an umbrella. Easi- 
ly removed when not in use. 


| later. 


It is light | 


in substance, what the National Child Labor | 
| Committee found there. 

In Ohio several departments of the state 
government have been aroused over child 
labor conditions in the onion fields of Hardin 
and surrounding counties, one official declaring 


them to be “outrageous and unbelievable.” |: 
He estimated that between three and four |! 
thousand children between the ages of six and |! 
sixteen are working in the marshes weeding |; 


and topping onions: a Cleveland newspaper | 


reported them as working ten hours a day |! 


under a speeding-up system. He said that 
the onion weeding necessitated crawling on 
hands and knees through mucky soil and that 
the children became completely exhausted. 
Mr. Gibbons found that many of the children 
are in families that come yearly into the- Ohio 
onion fields from the mountains of Kentucky. 
These children leave Kentucky about April 1st 
and do not return until the middle of Novem- 
ber. They get little schooling in Kentucky 
and none in Ohio. State officials in Ohio, 
having obtained an opinion from the attorney- 
general, believe that under the amended 
compulsory school attendance law they can 
stop the labor of children under 14 in the 
onion fields (the attorney-general regards it | 
as coming under the head of commercialized 
and industrial employment), and reduce the 
number of older children employed. What- 
ever their plans, they intend to do something 
to abate the existing evil. 

The Federal Children’s Bureau has just 
completed a survey of child welfare in two 
typical rural counties in the cotton-growing sec- 
tion of Texas—Hill County in the rich “black 
belt,” where the proportion of negroes is low and 
the proportion of farm tenants is high, and Rusk 
County in east Texas, where these conditions 
are reversed. Most of the field work done by | 
the children was in connection with the cotton 
crop. In the cotton fields at the picking season 
the whole family can usually be found at work 
—father, mother, and children of all ages. In 
the spring children work at hoeing and chop- 
ping the cotton and, although not so exten- 
sively, at plowing, harrowing, cultivating, and 
other kinds of field work. Practically every 
child 10 years of age or over—girls as well as 
boys—had worked in the fields at some time 
during the year covered by the study, though 
most of them for only a month or two. More 
than half worked in the fields 10 hours or more 
a day, on an average, and many reported an 
average working-day of 12 hours or even 
longer. 

The extent to which field work interfered 
with education was difficult to measure, since 
school terms in rural districts are often short- 
ened to accommodate work in the fields. For 
the schools which began in September or 
October many teachers reported that a half or 
third of the children who should have been in 
school did not register until November or 
Many of these children will, in later 
mature life, be handicapped by illiteracy. 


Farm Work and Health 
The common belief in the country that farm 





| work in children is the certain road to good 
| physical development and health is hardly 


justified by the facts. Comparison of city and 
country health statistics does not support it. 
More children in the rural than in the urban | 
schools have physical defects and ailments. | 
J. Mace Andress rémarks that much of the | 
work a boy does on the farm consists in pulling | 
weeds, hoeing, and the like. Such work tends | 
to cramp the chest and throw the shoulders 
forward. If he drives a team (hitched to 
wagon, cultivator, mowing machine, binder,) 
he sits on a seat that has no back and assumes 
a cramped position. Andress says: “Children 





on the farm may develop considerable muscular 
strength . . but there is little exercise that 
develops vital strength, vigor of heart, lungs | 
and digestion.” Henry S. Curtis writes that 
“country boys are apt to be round-shouldered 
and flat-chested, with forward-starting heads. 
Boys who have done much hard work are 
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Have You A Child? 


Is he getting the best education of 
which he is capable? 

No matter whether you are 3 miles or 
3000 from a good school you may 
give your child practically the same 
educational advantages he might have 
if he were in attendance at the best 
private school. 


A father says: 

“Most parents want their children 
to have the best education and are 
even willing to make sacrifices to 
give it to them. The only reason 
they do not, is that they do not 
realize how far superior what they 
get from Calvert School is to what 
they are now getting. If you could 
only show them what Calvert chil- 
dren learn and do and let them com- 
pare that with what their own are 
getting, it would be a revelation, 
but they only compare their own 
children’s work with that of their 
playmates and companions and the 
work seems pretty good.” 


A mother writes: 
“T was simply overwhelmed when 
I found out what a child of the 
present should and could do when 
taught by Calvert School by corre- 
spondence. At first I said it was 
impossible, only a prodigy could do 
such work as Calvert School showed 
was being done by its pupils. When 
I finally tried I realized what a 
waste my boy’s schooling had been 
for the three years previous.” 
Another mother writes: 
“Calvert teaching has spoiled me 
for any other. On account of con- 
venience, I sent Harry to the local 
school this year, but the school suf- 
fered so by contrast with Calvert 
that I could not let him go on longer. 
I felt every day he was losing golden 
opportunities, for I realized that, as 
you say, many things must be 
learned, if learned at all, at just a 
certain age or be forever lost.” 
Let Calvert with its unique system 
and unusual advantages come to you 
and teach your child at home. 


If you care anything at all about your 
child’s education you should at least 
find out how this can be done. The 
Calvert School is known all over the 
world and has pupils in every quarter 
of the globe. All you have to do is to 
write or fill out the coupon to get full 
information without any obligation 
whatever. 


Calvert School, 1 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me full information about 

your Home Instruction Courses. 

Address 
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(- real letter from a typical 
Ohio Cleaner owner 


The Woman 
ProudofHerHome 


Springfield Mass. 
“I think every real woman takes pride in 
her home and tries hard to make it as nice as 


possible. I have to make every cent count, 
so I didn’t think I could afford an electric 
vacuum cleaner. 

“But one day I thought how it would save 
rugs and carpets, give me more time for other 
duties, and maybe save doctor bills by keep- 
ing everything sanitary. So I bought an Ohio 
on time payments, and hardly missed the 
money from my housekeeping allowance 

“I have seen many cleaners, but I think the 
Ohio is best and everybody I know agrees with 
me. The Ohio is no trouble to carry or clean 
with, and the attachments clean everything— 
stairs, corners, threads, etc. 

“You have the best cleaner because it has 
good suction and good brushing. Although 
your Ohio has few parts and never gets out of 
order, I think it does much better work than 
the machines having stationary brushes or 
the cleaners with weak suction. 

“Three other women in this block have 
Ohios, and we wouldn't exchange them for any 
other kind. You may use my name for a 
refefence if you wish.”’ Sincerely yours, 

(Name and address on request) 


Let Us Send You This Useful Book 


Contains interesting in- 
formation of value to 
every housewife and 
many facts you should 
know before buying any 
cleaner. Also details of 
our divided payment 
plan. 


pe MAILED AT YOUR REQUEST 






ELECTRIC 
CLEANER. 








\ | Soo 
* Banish Dut and Dust 
. the Electric Cleaner Way 
















|Child Labor on the Farm 


that grace and suppleness that are character- 
| istic of a child who has been trained through 
| play.” Almost it might be said that the physi- 
|cal effects of child labor on the farm are due 
‘not so much to the labor as to the lack of the 
supplementary and corrective activities of 
| varied and vigorous play. 

E. C. Lindeman, in a study of rural health 
from the standpoint of the need of suitable 
recreational activities, reached some note- 
worthy conclusions. He says: ‘Notwith- 
standing the fact that farm work provides for 
an abundance of physical exercise in the open 
air, observation seems to indicate that: 





rically. (b) The work of the farm seems to over- 


while the finer or accessory muscles are neg- 
lected. (c) Farm life in general does not pro- 


muscular coordination essential to an enthusi- 
astic and optimistic outlook on life. 


vations such as the following: (a) Farm-reared 
young men in the army camps were slower to 
respond to the stimuli of play. (b) Farm- 


(c) City-reared young men usually excelled at 
games involving mental alertness. (d) Farm- 
reared girls lack the ability to execute properly 


the free use of the whole body.” Muscular and 
mental efficiency are signs of the good, all-round 
development that makes for the best health of 
body and mind. 


Play is Necessary to Life 

Country children, like city children, need 
play for its health values, its mental stimulus, 
and its moral discipline. Especially do they 
need the group and team play that calls forth 
the feeling of fellowship and trains in the art 
of cooperation. One reason why farmers find 
it difficult to cooperate is that they did not 
play together enough when they were boys. 
Play—and plenty of it—joyous play is one of 
the rights of childhood. Work that leaves no 
time or strength for it, or too little, is child 
labor because it infringes on one of childhood’s 
fundamental rights. Play is one of the sub- 
stitutes for child labor because these substi- 
tutes are predicated on a positive conception 
of child welfare that leaves child labor out. 

But the rural attitude toward play is rather 
unappreciative, and in some sections extremely 
hostile. It is regarded as a waste of time, if not 
worse. The real waste of time is in not playing, 
for children learn more and gain more and live 
more in their play than in any other way. 
“Father wouldn’t put me up a swing,” said 
a little girl on a hillside farm. “He said I 
didn’t need to play.” There was Abe Fowler, 
who said: ‘Boys don’t need no time to play. 
When they hain’t workin’ they oughta be 
sleepin’, I reckon.” Another man said of his 


own boys, “‘There’s plenty of work for ’em and 


no time for foolishness.” Another: “I’ve got 


a place for my boy to play—cuttin’ sprouts and 


weeds, and wet days he c’n git wood.” 
Occasionally a favorable attitude toward the 

















play and social life of children is expressed by 
their parents. A mother declared: “We’re too 
hard on the boy. We never give him time off. 
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the boy to the total exclusion of play was the 

poorest method of all. A farmer who had 

observed or read something of the truth about | 
play said emphatically: “I believe in it. If 
children don’t play, it stunts their growth.” 
One father asserted that “If a boy don’t get 
no chance to play, he’s no better’n a dog.” 
And another explained his favorable opinion | 
of play and good times for boys and girls by | 
saying, “I was a boy once myself.” 

. : The average rural school misses its oppor- | 
MEO tunity for spreading the gospel and building | 
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The above conclusions are based upon obser- | 


the actions necessary in such games as involve | 


(a) | 


Farm boys and girls do not develop symmet- | 


develop the major or fundamental muscles, | 


duce a degree of mental alertness and neuro- | 


INSURE TO YOUR FLOORS 





reared young men reached the stage of fatigue | 
sooner than city-reared young men in forms of | 
activity requiring the action of the whole body. | 
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A MELLOW OLD AGE 


The regular use of Butcher's for 
beautiful homes proves 


luster 


Does not crack or show scratches 


Easy to apply! 
‘rite for this Illustrated Book on home 


decoration—it is FREE. Send 25c for a gener- 


ous Sample Can if your — 
dealer does nol. carry 
our standard products. 


THE BUTCHER 


POLISH CO. 
Mfrs. for 40 years 
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Apples and Spooks!! 


Both are thick on Hallowe’en— 
and they thrive at parties. 
Always, when all favors and 
plans for the party come out of 
the Dennison “‘ Bogie Book.” 


Send 10 cents 
1 i 
| ip} 
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Dept. B10 
Framingham 
Mass, 
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Quality jewelry for little folk 
daintily boxed with gift card. Made 
in solid gold and sterling silver 
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he hasnt genuine Kiddie Kraft —sue.novoens 


jewelry write to - 
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EQuip your heat- 

ing plant with the 
**Minneapolis’” Heat 
Regulator—burn one- 

fifth less coal—cut 

your fuel bill proportionately. 


TheffINNEAPOLIS™ 


Heat REGULATOR 


automatically operates heat- 


ing plant dampers and drafts; 
keeps a steady fire; economizes on 
fuel; maintains a uniform heating 
temperature in your - 

home. Suited toany 
type heating plant 
using any kindof fuel. 


























ite for Booklet, **The 
mate of Comfort.’’ 
The Minneapalis Heat 
Regulator Co. 
2764 Fourth Ave., So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


















































i Corsets, Layettes and Dresses. 

Comfort, support, protection to 
mother and child, normal appearance. 
Exclusive adjustment. Mail orders 
satisfactory. Write for Booklet No. 7, 


sent free in plain sealed envelope. 
BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 


















HEAVY silver plate 50c, ster- 
ilng silver $4; 2 inches wide. 
4inch handle. It cannot drip! 
The picture tells you why. To 
get one send us 50c. 
Our 1923 Catalog pictures thou- 
sands of splendid gifts—it makes 
your Xmas shopping easy—a list 
iateteicieiaes of your friends and our Gi 
— are all you need. Send for 
r aewit the book today—NOW. It’s Free 
and it’s a Great Big Help, 


THE HOLMES CO. 
‘319 Elmwood, Providence, R. I. 












Announcing 

two new folios on 
interior decorating 
Originally published as leaf- 


lets, the following have been ex- 
pote into folios and are delight- 
ully and completely illustrated 


How to paint furniture [ | 
How to make rag rugs [ | 
25c each postpaid 


Check and enclose remittance with 
name and address 


Furnishings and Decorations 
Good Housekeeping 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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the habit of play. The playless school in the 
country—it is not a rarity—is recreant to its 
educational and social function, and is pretty 
sure to be a lifeless school in every respect. 
Solutions for rural child labor? Suggestions 
that may be considered include, in general 
| terms, the legal solution, and the economic, 
and what is quite as important, perhaps more 
so, the solution that consists in a_ better 
| altitude toward play, and work, and schooling, 
and childhood. As to present child labor and 





briefly stated. In 17 states agriculture is 
specifically exempted from the provisions of 
the child labor law regulating both the age 
at which children may work and the number 
of hours during which they may work. In 


the other states a definite exemption is not | 


made, but agriculture is omitted from the list 
of occupations affected by the child labor law. 
All states now have compulsory school atten- 
dance laws, but in ten states the legal term is 
less than five months, and fourteen states 
excuse children for trifling causes. Practically 
no state enforces the proper attendance of 
rural school children. 

Restrictive and prohibitory legislation may 
be appropriate for child labor in certain indus- 
trialized forms of agriculture, where large 
numbers of working children are congregated. 
So far as child labor on the home farm is con- 
cerned, the remedy lies largely with the family 
and the community, certainly not in prohibi- 
tory laws. There are rural children who are 
being worked to their detriment and dis- 
advantage, but this is a condition that can be 


|and by community sentiment than by legis- 
| lative provisions that could not be enforced 
through lack of adequate inspection, leaving 
out of the question the fact that legislation 
and inspection of this kind would strike the 
average farmer as an unwarranted invasion of 
his domestic rights. He would stand with 
the Englishman whose house, in proverbial 
phrase, is his castle. 

There is much to be said for the economic 
solution, especially as it applies to tenancy. 
It is not that tenancy should be abolished, but 
that tenancy should cease to be anywhere a 
system of economic and social serfdom. There 
are some upholders of the economic theory 
of child labor reform who apparently believe 
that just as soon as a few dollars have been 
added to the farmer’s income child labor on 
the farm will cease. But some of the most 
consistent exploiters of children are farmers 
who are “well off.”? On the other hand, there 
are families in the direst poverty who will 
serve their children well in all matters that 
pertain to their welfare—safeguard their 
health, send them to school and keep them 
there, and give them a chance to enjoy an 
abundant and wholesome play-life. Appre- 
ciation of childhood and ministration to its 
material and spiritual needs is not wholly 
dependent on the size of the family pocket- 
book. 

We Need Rural Juvenile Courts 

There is need for the development of real 
juvenile courts in rural counties to handle 
matters of dependency and poor relief, and 
of child abuse, whatever form it takes. One 
county official might serve as probation officer 
of the court, taker of the school census, school 
attendance officer, and officer for the issuance 
of work permits. By combining these func- 
tions in one person, an adequate salary could 
be paid and a properly trained person secured 
for full-time service. 

The economic basis of child labor is quite 
as pronounced in the country as in the city. 
For the sake of country children, that none of 
them shall be drudges, and that all of them 
shall have schools and schooling and a chance 
to play, America must solve the economic 
problems peculiar to farm-life—the problem 
of farm tenure, of rural credits, of cooperative 
enterprise, of profitable marketing, of better 
agriculture. The critical point in rural eco- 
nomics is the country school. Such it is, 





school attendance laws, the situation may be | 





better overcome by the education of parents | 
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Easiest Way |" }) 

to Manage. (te 
Without a Maid q- 7 

Don't worry if your girl does leave! With 


your Toledo Fireless Cookstove, you can still 
have those same luscious meals. And with 
them, most as much kitchen freedom as ever. 


ust put in the raw food with the 

eated radiators—and let it cook. 
No further attention is necessary. 
You can tuck a roast and vegetables 
into one compartment, and side 
dishes and dessert into the other. 
Then leave for the afternoon. When 
you return in time for dinner, you 
will find the roast done to a turn, 
your dinner ready to serve. 


No watching or waiting—no bast- 
ing or regulating of heat. All is 
automatic. Receding Temperatures 
insure perfect cooking results—and 
in the easiest way. 

Frequent attempts are made to 
secure ‘“‘fireless* results by other 
methods. But there is no worthy 





A 24-page book ex- 
Bradley's own 
words, how Reced- 
ing. Temperatures 
make cooking bet- 
ter, work_ easier, 
wus less. Describes 


LEDO. Gives substitute for the fireless cookstove 
Btery honsewsse |vestigate the Toledo. Write for 
wants a copy. le r 2 
Write NO W: — i 


The Toledo Cooker Company, Toledo, O. 


Manufacturers of Ideal Aluminum Ware, Conservo Steam 
Cooker, Ideal Food Conveyor for Institutions and the 


“TOLEDO 


Tireless Cookstove 


With the“Water-Seal’ Top 
Roasts, Bakes, Boils and Browns 


Has exclusive patented Water Seal Top, Automatie Cover 
Valve, Aluminum linings, seamless construction and many 
other practical, valuable features. Saves as high as 80% 
fuel! For sale and demonstrated by most leading dealers. 





New and Improved 
Toledo—with Legs 


Toledo ‘Domestic Science." 

One or two-compartment sizes. 

Cabinet of enameled steel, built 

for lifetime of service. 
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Child Labor on the Farm 


likewise, in most matters of rural progress. 
The country school must teach health; the 
country school must teach play; the country 
school must teach knowledge of all the needs 
and problems of rural life; the country school 
must answer the vocational needs of country 
people. The greatest vocation of all is, not 
farming, but life; and the problem of rural 
child labor will be solved, not by economics 
alone, nor by laws, but by people and the 
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cAdvice of Doctors 
fNONSTIPATION in the nursing 


mother is particularly dangerous 
because of its effect upon the quality 
and quantity of mother’s milk. Poisons 
form-in accumulated food waste, are 
absorbed by the blood and thus reach 
those cells in which milk for the baby 
is produced. 


Laxatives are alinost equally dangerous. 
Such drugs, says u noted medical author- 
ity, may also be carried to the babe 
and injure it. 


Science has found in lubrication a newer, 
better way as simple as Nature itself. 


Lubrication 


In perfect health a natural lubricant 
keeps the food waste soft and easily 
eliminated. But when you are consti- 
pated there is not enough of Nature’s 
lubricating liquid produced in the bowel 
to keep the food waste soft and moving. 
After exhaustive research, leading medi- 
cal authorities discovered that the gentle 
lubricant, Nujol, acts like this natural 
lubricant and thus replaces it. As Nujol 
is not a laxative it cannot gripe, and no 
particle of Nujol is absorbed into the 
system. Thus it cannot affect the milk 
or the infant. It is not a medicine and 
like pure water, it is harmless and 
pleasant. 


Nujol is widely recommended by baby 
specialists. 


Test Nujol for vourself. Sold by all 
druggists. 
* For Constipation 


Nujol 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


A Lubricant— Not a Laxative 


FREE TRIAL 


BOTTLE 


Nujol, Room8$01-1,44 Beaver Street, New York. 
For this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or coin, 
to cover packing and postage, please send me a 
trial bottle of Nujol and 16-page booklet, “The 
Expectant and Nursing Mother,” (For booklet 
only check here L) and send without money.) 
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The Nursing Mother 








spirit of humanity and love. 
Child labor in rural America—how long shall 
we adults endure it? 





The New Cooking 


(Continued from page 61) 


lowing one cupful of rice to six cupfuls of boil- 
ing, salted water. Cook at 15 pounds pressure 
for ten or fifteen minutes; then drain and pour 
cold water over it. With ten minutes cooking, 
the rice kernels are whole, distinct, and tender 
throughout, but for those who prefer an even 
softer result, we would recommend the fifteen- 
minute period. Macaroni or spaghetti call for 
one cupful of either to six cupfuls of boiling, 
salted water. Cook at 15 pounds pressure for 









size of the macaroni. Drain and pour cold 
water over before serving. 

Is it possible to steam pudding in a pressure 
cooker? Yes, you can steam your plum pud- 
ding, chocolate pudding, blueberry pudding, or 
brown bread in a steam pressure cooker. .How- 
ever, there is a right way to do it. Use your 
standard recipe and a mold. Place the filled 
mold on the rack in the bottom of the cooker. 
Then fill the cooker up with boiling water to 
the center mark of the mold. Put the cover of 
the cooker in place without clamping it and 
with the pet cock open. Steam the pudding in 
this manner for the required length of time, 
replenishing with boiling water if necessary. 
At the end of the steaming period, remove the 
cover of the cooker, turn out the pudding, and 
allow it to cool. Because the cooker is so close- 
ly covered even when unclamped, and because 
the side walls are so thick, the time for steaming 
by this method can be cut down one-third over 
the ordinary method of steaming. For example 
a pudding which requires three hours’steaming 
by the ordinary steaming metho4, will require 
two hours’ steaming by the pressure method. 
Some books suggest steaming the pudding 


































stantly under pressure, but we find the above 
method even better, if you are desirous of a 
perfect result. 

While speaking of desserts, a word must be 
said about cooking dried fruits under pressure. 
Dried fruits may be cooked in a steam pressure 
cooker either with or without previous soaking. 
In the case of prunes, apricots, or peaches, they 
may be soaked over-night in water to cover and 
then steamed in the same water at 15 pounds 
pressure for ten minutes. In removing from 
the cooker, condense the steam as with soup 
orcereal. If the dried fruits are cooked without 
soaking, do so in water to cover at 15 pounds 
pressure for twenty minutes. Allow the fruit 
to cool thoroughly before using. 

Steamed custards can be cooked under press- 
| ure so that the result will be delicious, firm, and 

jelly-like. Prepare one pint of custard in the 
usual way, allowing two eggs to one pint of 
milk. If the cooker is of the type having the 
| inset clamped to the cover as shown in the il- 
lustration, place the custard in this buttered 
inset, having boiling water in the botton of the 
cooker up to the level of the trivet. Steam the 
custard at 15 pounds pressure for eight minutes. 
| If the inset rests on the trivet in the bottom of | 
the cooker, pour the custard into the buttered | 
inset and set the inset in another pan holding | 
about one inch of boiling water. Place on the 
trivet in the bottom.of the cooker and. steam 
ut 15 pounds pressure for eight minutes. | 
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fifteen to twenty minutes, depending upon the | 























The Teen-age 
is the Habit age 


rice under pressure, use plenty of water, al-| And none too young for the 


TURKNIT Habit. 


The morning rub and the evening scrub 
with a good wash cloth go far toward 
making and keeping a healthy, attractive 
complexion. y 


See that Daughter, leaving for Prep school, 
is well supplied with TURKNIT Wash 
Cloths. Great for Son, too, he’ll LIKE ’em, 


Sikiul 
KNITTED WASH CLOTHS 


are Turkish one side for healthy friction, 
smooth the other for tender skins. Are 
soft and absorbent, quick drying and keep 
fresh. Knitted with “Ravelproof” loops. 
Finished in attractive embroidered edgings 
in Blue, Gold, Pink and Lavender. 


Send 50c for four of our most attractive wash cloths, 
or $1.00 jor five cloths and a Turknit Towel, 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO. 
Jackson Ave., Cohoes, N. Y. 


Become a Nurse 
Fe 3 $25 to $35 a Week 


Our correspondence and 
home-practice ‘course of 
training has solved the 
problem of living for 
thousands of women who 
are rendering valuable 
service as nurses and earn 
$25 to $35 a week. 

The only successful 
method of preparation for 
the nursing profession for 
wt those who cannot, or are 
unwilling to, give three years to hospital train- 
ing. The most effective way for the practical 
nurse to raise her efficiency, increase her income, 
and assure continued success. Invaluable for 
the mother and housewife. . 

The standard course of home training for 
nursing ; can be studied without interference with 
present employment; 20 years of success—12,000 
graduates. 

Two months’ trial study. Send for catalog. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


374 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


PERSONALIZED STATIONERY 
IMPRINTED WITH YOUR 
OWN NAME AND ADDRESS 


!00 high quality special size bond note 
shects and 160 envelopes are neatly im- 
printcd with any three-line address- you 
designate. Carefully packed and mailed 
prepaid to your home for one dol!ar. 


Write address plainly. Print if possible. 
WM. B. SKIDMORE 
Stamford, Dept. B. Connecticut 
100 SHEETS and 100 ENVELOPES 
West of Denver and Canada $1.25 $ 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without 


Sani-Flush was made for just one 
purpose—to clean the closet bowl— 
to clean it better than any other 
means—and to clean it with less 


lavor. 


It relieves you of all the un- 


pleasant, old-fashioned work. 


It removes stains and incrusta- 


tions, and consequently eliminates 
odors, without the use of makeshift 
methods—and without injury to 
bowl or connections, 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy 


in your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house- 
furnishing stores. If you cannot 
buy it locally at once, send 25c in 
coin or stamps for a full sized can, 
postpaid. (Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Cangon, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 
Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


rns Go 


The simplest way to end a 
corn is Blue-jay.. A touch 
stops the pain instantly. Then 
the corn loosens and comes 
out. Made in a colorless 
clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plas- 
ters. The action is the same. 


Pain Stops Instantly 
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The Story of Our Studio 


(Continued from page 35) 


behind each one. The first exhibit showed a 
room of dignity in the early English period, 
with long, refectory table, Windsor chairs, 
waxed floors, vividly-colored chintz hangings 
in an early Jacobean pattern, which were in 
sharp contrast to the warm, dark color of the 
English oak. A good copy of an Oriental rug 
was used on the floor. Everything was rep- 
resentative of the best in design and work- 
manship and the result was a room to be used 
as either a library or a living-room. 

Since we cannot do justice to these different 
exhibits in the limited space of the magazine, 
we have prepared a pamphlet of each of the 
three exhibits—The Studio Series—in which a 
dozen pictures or so are shown, accompanied 
by an article giving the plan of decoration we 
followed in making the selection of the fur- 
nishings. Here we give you the theory of 
decoration, showing why certain things look 
well together and telling you the makers of 
each article shown. 

The second exhibit came with the spring. 
We made a living-room—we assembled furni- 
ture not of one period, but of different periods, 
that presented a harmonious whole, knowing 
how many of us must make such combinations. 
It was a delightful room. We selected furni- 
ture from a maker with a great variety of 
styles from which to choose—furniture of 
merit. A plain-colored chenille rug, sunfast 
silk curtains, and upholstered chairs. Where 
each and every article may be purchased and 
why it found a place where it did in the Studio, 
from a decorative standpoint, the Studio Series 
No. 2 will tell you. The choice of the 
decorative bits—lamps, glass, prints, pot- 
tery—which lend charm and color to a room, 


is an important feature of decoration, and we | 


tell you in these pamphlets why we made 
each choice. 

And then, when June came, all the furniture 
and decorations in this second room went back 
to their makers, and we made a sun-room. 
Perhaps you have a porch you can enclose, or a 
seldom-used room, which by means of a foun- 
tain and ivy-covered trellises, you could trans- 
form into a place of color and living things, 
as we did the Studio. What you can do with 
four walls is the most interesting study. Our 
dignified library became a “lived-in” i. ving- 
room; our living-room, a summer porch— 
although on the twelfth floor of a great office 
building in the heart of New York. The 
floor was painted in tiled effect and grass rugs, 
reed furniture, and bright chintz cushions 
gave the gayest kind of note. Between the 
windows a wooden trellis (with its relation to 
the windows carefully studied) was covered 
with ivy—real ivy growing from the boxes 
filled with ferns which were placed on each 
side of the fountain—a charming affair which 
lends to a mere room the romance of gardens. 
The making of this room is described in pam- 
phlet No. 3 of the Studio Series. * 


And here in this Studio of Furnishings and | 
Decorations, every few months there will be | 
As time goes on we shall work | 
with all the makers of trustworthy articles— | 
whether it be the door-knob which opens the 


a new exhibit. 


door, the wall bracket which holds the light, 
the wall-paper or paint which finishes the wall, 
or your easy chair by the fire. Whatever 
finds a place in making your home a place of 
comfort will have its place in our Studio. 
This department is not a mere series of 
articles; it is a Court of Appeals for you— 
an information bureau, where your problem 
will be studied and the greatest care given to 
the answering of your questions by expert 
decorators. As the new exhibits take place, 
we shall tell you of them, for in each of the 
Studio Series the pictures show actual furni- 
ture, hangings, and furnishings of all sorts, 
in their proper setting, which you may buy, 
not from us, but from the maker or distributor. 
We would render you, when:you need them, 
the services of our expert interior decorators. 





N the days which followed 

the war of ’61, five orange 
pips sent in a letter were the 
signal of warning of the Ku 
Klux Klan. 


Millions of Americans every 
morning disregard a warning 
that is just as clear and in some 
respects as dreadful. 


For Nature gives warning of 
tooth trouble to come and a 
“pink tooth-brush” is generally 
her signal. 


Take care of your gums. Keep 
them firm and healthy. Use Ipana 
Tooth Paste—for Ipana, because of 
its healing Ziratol content, keeps the 
gums firm and healthy. 


Thousands of dentists prescribe it to 
their patients, for they know by ex- 
perience that Ipana heals bleeding 
gums, strengthens soft and spongy 
gums and cleans teeth as well. 


And its flavor is smooth, snappy and 
delightful. 


‘TPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Your druggist has it in generous 
tubes at 50 cents. A sample, 
enough for a week, may be had for 
ten cents from Bristol-Myers Co., 
47 Rector Street,New York City 
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| from a picture of the Holy Lands. 
| was nothing holy in the pu/gue sold in pink and 


OLIVES 


| upstairs balcony window. 


that grows and’ 


grows and 
grows 


OU like green olives. Think 
about them, and your liking 
grows to a genuine longing for 
some of the plump, meaty fruit. 
You want to taste the tangy 
flavor that is just salty enough 
to be delicious. Your desire 
grows until you just have to 
have some. For when your 
appetite demands green olives, 
nothing will satisfy it except 
green olives. 

They’te good for you! And 
for children, too. The olive 
oil in them is healthful and 
nourishing. Serve them often. 
There is no better appetizer. 

Green olives make wonderful 
salads and sandwiches—and 
garnishes. Keep a bottle or two 
on your pantry shelves. The 
formal dinner is incomplete 
without green olives. Buy a 
bottle or two today for the en- 
joyment of the whole family. 


AMERICAN IMPORTERS 
of Spanish Green Olives 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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“Playing Bear”’ 
Mexico 
(Continued from page 9) 


girls with water jars on shoulders, blue rebozos | 
floating dreamily in the wind, who pattered 
| from hut to village, well might have stepped 


in Old | 


Yet there | 


blue shops with their tissue-paper festoons. 
And nothing holy in the bullet-and-shell- | 
ridden adobe buildings that dotted the railway 
line through powdery desert, arid mountain, 
or fertile valley from Laredo to the capital 
of the Republic. That was part of the paradox 
of life below the Rio Grande. 

But to return to Dolores. For I learned 
much from Dolores as I watched her strategic 
campaign from the pink geranium balcony. 
Beautiful Dolores with the slumbrous eyes, 
coquetting with Pedro! I felt all along that 
Pedro would win, but my heart ached for 
Francisco. Poor Francisco, so pale and wan! 


CCOMPANIED by my husband—mi es poso, 
as they say down there—I was strolling 
about unfamiliar streets on my first night in 
Mexico City. It had been a summer of drouth, 
and the city was conserving light. The streets 
were filled with shadows, and I was filled with 
fear that behind each adobe wall lurked a 
bandit with death-dealing machete. As we 
reached the second corner, I saw a girl in an 
Her elbows rested 
on the marble railing, and her voice tinkled 
merrily. In the upturned face of the young 
man below, I caught an expression that 
Romeo, himself, might have envied. 

““Chiquita! Tan linda!” (Little one! | 
So beautiful!) No English could sound the 
same. It was the rhythm of the lover’s 
voice. So absorbed were they in each other 
that they did not hear our footsteps as, wishing 
to encourage young love, we slipped quietly 
across the street—a much better vantage 
ground from which to observe the process of 
‘‘playing bear” in Mexico, where love-making 
is an art. 

The house was a type common in Mexico 
City—three stories—the ground floor given 
over to many servants, the second for living 
and dining, and the third for sleeping. We 
could see the mother in the midst of her family, 
seated within the room, perfectly aware but 
apparently oblivious of the courtship outside. 
One of the younger girls was playing the 
piano. Others were chattering. It was the 
old Moorish picture of the woman immured 
in the harem. But the girl in the balcony 
window continued to talk. 

As we walked along, I saw a figure lurking 
in the shadows, and I drew close to mi esposo 
and whispered: 

‘‘A bandit!” 

‘No, a rival!’”’ he comforted, and a rival it 
proved. He raised his hat, wishing us ‘Buenas 
noches’. Not even when torn by pangs of 
jealousy does the Mexican fail in politeness. 
But his expression haunted me—made me 
fear less for the lover than the rival in a country 
where adolescent reading is given overmuch 
to the French novel and suicides from un- 
requited love are common. 

We walked back home in the crisp starlight. 
A vigilante, with mouth and nose muffled 
against the dread night air, sat huddled on 
the curb. Although it was April in the tropic 
belt, the nights are chill at an altitude of 7,500 
feet. The vigilante’s lantern was placed in 
the middle of the street as a warning—or a 
signal; I could not determine which—that 
he was in the vicinity. Over the walls above 
our heads came the odor of climbing roses and 
geraniums. Our own footfalls resounded on 
the apparently deserted pavement. We and 
the vigilante and the lovers seemed the only 
ones awake. 

A drowsy beggar roused himself sufficiently 
to hold open our door and beg for alms. 
Indoors, the patio was lighted by one feeble 
lamp. Mariano, our mozo, swathed to the 
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Philadelphia 


STATIONERY AS APPROVED BY SOCIETY 
FOR ALL SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Anniversary Reception Bridge 
Dinner Dance and Début Invitations 


Kindly mention which is wanted 
and samples will be mailed 


JEWELS WATCHES CLOCKS 
SILVERWARE CHINA GLASS NOVELTIES 
are illustrated and priced in 


THE GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 


which will be mailed to any 
pert of the World if requested 








BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


The finest Codfish and Haddock, fresh 
from the cold, deep sea, are used for 
B&M Fish Flakes—just tender morsels 
of the firm white meat, perfectly cooked 
and always ready to @erve. licious 


for preparing 
Fish Cakes Fish Hash 
Creamed Fish Fish Soufflé 
B & M Fish Flakes are obtainable 
at your grocer’s 
Recipes on Label. More in ‘Good Eating 
Recipes’’—sent free on request. 
BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
94 Water Street Portland, Maine 





SAVE MEAT— SAVE MONEY 


With every roast of meat, 
poultry, and game, and 
every baked fish. serve 
a liberal amount of 
STUFFING or 
DRESSING 
flavored with Bell's 
Seasoning. Increase 
the pleasure and 
decrease the cost. 
Hotel chefs rec- 
ommend it. If 
your grocer will 
not supply you 


send roc for sam- 
ple package. 


Wm. G. Bell Co. 
187 State St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Ask Grocers for BELL’S SEASONING 
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Give Everyday Foods 


Appetizing Daintiness 
By using 


American Paper Doilies 
(Delicate illusions, lace or linen) 
1. Under all moist foods where the use of real 
linen doilies offends good taste. 
2. Under fruits, rolls, cakes, candies, etc., etc. 
Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin 


American Lace Paper Co. 
ee “ee Paper Co. ati Wis. 


Please send 2 ckage—4 
individual on beces Sic ek cea $1 oul 


State.....::::.: 





Make Cookie Baking -taagoad 
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These handy bakers hold a lot of 
cookies and do a dandy job of baking. 
Used in pairs, time and fuel are saved 
by having new batch ready for oven when baked cookies 
are removed. Bakers have no high sides nor corners. 
Cookies are easily removed and bakers readily cleaned. 
Save dishw ashing. Simply wiping clean keeps the 
special surfaced iron sheets in perfect condition for 
baking. Equally useful for biscuits, rolls, toast, etc. 
Size 134% by 15. Send $1.00 for set of two in attractive 
carton, postpaid. Agents and dealers wanted. 


% Home Products Co., 1431 E. 49th St., Cleveland, 0. 





TheVictory All Metal Cutter with ~<%@ 
Safety G ard. Keenly _ ts 


knives. Cuts 2 Z 
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|for the Mexican sits indoors and 
| firmly 
| pneumonia, and pneumonia at that altitude 
| is something to fear. 





| been there but eighteen hours.) 
| had written. 


eyes in his sarape, was dozing on guard. He 
sprang to attention, found our key, wished 
us good night and good sleep, and slumped 
again into the sarape. 

Below my window weird outlines stood 
out in the garden. One of the outlines moved, 
and I made out a peon’s steeple-crowned 
sombrero. 

‘‘Anything could happen here, 
‘‘anything!”’ 
guitar floated upwards and mocked me. 


Down in the angle of the kitchen I could | 


see Luz washing dishes. Her straight, black 
hair fell in heavy braids down her back. She 


was feigning ignorance of the serenader, but | 
occasionally the rattle of dishes would cease, | 


and I knew, and the serenader knew, that she 
heard. 
I was awakened at dawn by a clear, ringing 


bugle call. 


drum. Across the open fields I could see the 
mounted cadets from the military school 
cantering down the wide roadway of the Paseo 
de la Reforma. I sprang to the window, 
fearing something—perhaps a_ revolution. 
I admit I was fearful those days—perhaps 
the fear was born of desire. But nothing 
happened—at least, no revolution. The room 


| was cold, but the sunlight streaming in at 
| the open window was warm as midday June 
|in New England. 


Below the window, Guillermo, the serenader, 
with red sarape now carefully folded and bal- 
anced on his left shoulder, was pushing the 
heavy stone roller over the tennis court. I 
had thought only bull-fighters and grand 
opera singers wore sarapes thus balanced. A 
small Indian lad, bareheaded, barefooted—yes, 
and barebodied, except for a pair of cotton 
trousers tied tightly about his waist—was 
warming himself in the sun, ‘‘/a capa de los 
pobres”—the poor man’s cloak—is the sun. 
The boy was clipping the neck feathers from 
a defenceless rooster, preparing him, no 


| doubt, for the cock-fight of the afternoon. 


Across the street, clean, tiled roofs spread 


|away in every direction—glorious roofs that 


More livable, 
shivers, 
believing that heated houses bring 


are livable as the house itself. 


The marked contrast between the very rich 


|and the hopelessly poor was on every hand. 
| Here, . 
| fences; there, mud ‘‘jacales” with dirt floors 


white marble mansions, wrought-iron 


and family, children and dogs in one room. 


| But for rich and poor alike there was the 
| prodigal profusion of flowers that are as much 
| a part of Mexico as its soil. 


Pink geraniums, 


blue plumbago, purple bougainvilla. They 


| climbed the walls of the marble mansion and 
| straggled up the sides of the adobe hut. 


HE stone flags were slippery with much 
water as we crossed the patio to breakfast. 
Mariano, barefooted, was sloshing about 
mopping the floor. I have always felt that 
Mariano was directly responsible for the water 
shortage. He had no faith in rumors. Water 
comes from Heaven, and patios must be 
scrubbed daily. It was costumbre. Mariano 
was no Apollo, but his energy was unbounded. 
Shortly after breakfast he rapped on my 
door and hurled more Spanish in one breath 
than my limitations could compass. ‘‘Mo- 
mentito! Momentito!’’ How he loved diminu- 
tives. By their use he reduced time to its 
least common multiple. 

He slithered down the stairs and returned 
immediately, followed by six guests. Senor 
Martinez, to whom we had a letter of intro- 
duction, had come to call, bringing his entire 
family—his wife and four children. The 
Mexican’s pride in his family is as marked as 
his punctiliousness in social matters. 

Senor was filled with remorse that he had 
not sooner learned of our arrival. (We had 
His brother 
He expected us, but did not know 


the date. He should have been at the station! 


* IT said} 
But the staccato picking of a 


From a greater distance came the | 
alarming tap-tap-tap of the snareless Yaquis | 





This Beautiful 
Combination 
Gas and Coal 


Wonderful Savingin Price 

Here is your opportunity to get a 
most beautiful range at astonishingly 
low cost. Finished in blue or gray 
porcelain enamel—burns any fuel— 
coal, wood or gas—and you get it on 
cash or easy payments—with 30 days 
trial and a money back guarantee 
and prompt delivery direct to you 
from factory. 


Deal With the Manufacturers 
and Save Money 

Manufacturer’s price is always low- 
est. At Kalamazoo you pay only one 
small profit—one selling expense. No 
matter where you buy your range, the 
order must go to the factory. Why 
don’t you deal with the factory and 
get the wholesale price? This year 
Kalamazoo savings are greater than 





ever. We bought our iron and raw 
materials when the market was low. 
We have slashed prices accordingly: 
More than 400,000 customers save big 
money on the Kalamazoo Plan. 


Mail a Postal Today 

for our new catalog showing this and 50 more 
beautiful styles and sizes of Kalamazoo 
Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces. Tells about 
our big special 21st Anniversary aa to old 
and new customers. Extra : 
Savings if you act quickly. 

All prices down to bed-rock. 

Also get our low prices on 
sewing machines, kitchen 
cabinets, furniture, dishes, 
aluminum ware—many 
other home necessities. 


Pipeless Furnaces $52.95 and up. 
Ask for Catalog No. 107. 


Kalamazoo Stove Se 
Kalamazoo, 


‘A Kalamazoo 
wastes Direct to You 


zistered 
In using advertisements see page 4 159 
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How they do make theJolks 
crowd around the breakfast table! 
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RISP, delicious, light waf- 

fles — Wagner Waffles! 

a really cheerful beginning for 

any sort of day. Folks just 

love them—they seem never to 

tire of Wagner Waffles—the 
real breakfast “dessert.” 


You'll be surprised how 
easily and quickly you can 
make the “just right” waffles 
when you use a Wagner Ball 
Bearing Waffle Iron—either 
Cast Aluminum or Cast Iron. 


Sizes to suit all kinds of stoves. 
Ask your dealer to show you Wagner 
Waffle Irons—or write us and we will 
tell you where you can get them. 
Remember to insist upon the genuine 
Waener Iron if you want the Best 
Waffles. Write for booklet 31 on 
Wagner Ware. 


THE WAGNER MANUFACTURING CO. 
33 Fair Street SIDNEY, OHIO 
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‘Playing Bear’’ in Old 
Mexico 


Senora Martinez was under thirty, but she 
had that comfortable, middle-aged figure 
common to women of her country. She 

| offered me any assistance. She would take 
| me anywhere; would shop with me; show me 
the parks, the drives, the cathedrals. Her 
esposo was leaving the following day fo, 
| Yucatan. This meant that during his absence, 
no man—not even a husband accompanied 
by his wife—would be invited to their home, 
This is not so much jealousy (as many believe} 
as the Moorish influence. ’ 

The children differed little from children of 
our own country, except for their darker 
skins. The elder girls, about ten and twelve, 
were proud of their English, but Abelardo, 
aged five, would not talk. He held something 
tightly squeezed in his hand. 

“‘Oue tiene en la mano?” I asked (What 
have you in your hand?) 

Heavy lashes drooped over brown eyes, 
Then, slowly and proudly, Abelardo opened 
his warm, little fist and disclosed a picture 
torn from a cinema bill. I beheld a smal] 
man with large, flat feet, a derby hat, a 
square mustache, and a comedy cane. Beneath 
the picture, I read: ‘‘Carlitos Chaplin en ‘E} 
Pibe’.”’ (Charlie Chaplin in ‘The Kid’.) | 
knew then that Abelardo and I spoke the 
same tongue. 

After they left, Mariano announced more 
callers. A mother and daughter. When 
they entered, I thrilled. The girl of the 
balcony! It was Dolores! A_ friend. had 
written them of our coming. -I knew their 
story, but even had I not, the eyes of the 
mother would have revealed it. Never have 
I seen history written so plainly.. One of the 
first families in Mexico, they had lost every- 
thing during the Madero revolution. Her 
husband had died soon after fleeing to the 
States. If hearts break, his had broken—an 
exile from his beloved land. When things 
quieted down, they had returned to the spot 
where the home had stood. But there was 
nothing left, neither horses nor cattle nor 
furniture. The floor of.the house was there, 
nothing more, not even the walls. An uncle 
was making life comfortable for them. There 
are many such families in Mexico. 





I TOLD Dolores I had seen her the night be- 

fore, and she blushed adorably, but without 
embarassment. If one saw Dolores at night, 
it must be on the balcony. She was wearing 
white, an embroidered dress that showed 
many washings. Her mother was in black. 
Since it was Sunday and they were returning 
from mass, both wore the short lace manitillas 
required in Mexican churches. It is only 
recently that hats have been worn on the 
street, and even now only by the better class 
of women. 

I asked about Pedro, and Dolores and her 
mother both waxed enthusiastic. The court- 
ship of Dolores and Pedro epitomizes love- 
making throughout the republic. Months 
earlier Pedro had seen Dolores for the first 
time, and Cupid had shot his dart. For 
months thereafter, as Dolores walked abroad 
with her mother or her sisters, Pedro had 
followed at a respectful distance. Came a day 
when a rose was dropped by Dolores—all 
accidentally, of course. Followed nightly 
vigils beneath the pink geranium_ balcony. 
And followed Pedro’s first plea of Tio Artuo 
(Uncle Arthur) for the hand of his niece. 
Tio Arturo had refused. The first plea 's 
always refused. Thus is young love put to 
the test. But now the courtship was accepted 
by the family. oe 

‘*You are engaged to Pedro?” I anticipated. 

“‘Todavia, no.”? (Not yet.) But Dolores 
voice was. hopeful. 3 Sam 

I hinted of having seen a rival. : 

Dolores faced her mother with exultation 
in her eyes. ‘‘It was Francisco!” she sal 
What is romance without its rival! 
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‘“‘Playing Bear’ in Old 
Mexico 


When the talk of love had run its course, 
Dolores held out something she had brought 


e. 
Tickets for the Covadonga!” she said, her 
eyes sparkling. Covadonga was not in my 
Spanish vocabulary, and I looked puzzled. 

“The bull fight!” she elucidated. ‘‘It is 
this afternoon. There are eight bulls to be 
killed,” and her soft eyes gleamed. ‘‘Eight!”’ 
she repeated, and explained that the 
Covadonga is not an ordinary bull-fight, but 
a special social event held by the Spanish 
Society for the benefit of hospitals and charities. 

“Everybody will be there,’ she said with 
enthusiasm, ‘‘everybody. The President will 
have a box.” 

And for the higher education of women, to 
the bull fight I went that afternoon, dragging 
my unwilling esposo. 


THROUGH the crowd of venders surround- 
ing the great stone ‘‘Corrida,” we wiggled 
our way. Beer, pulque, tortillas, tamales, men 
and women, babies and dogs—the two latter 
always in the majority—were mixed in 
heterogeneous array outside the gates. In- 
side, except for the boxes reserved for the 
president and the Spanish society, it was all 
general admission. Our seats—at twelve 
pesos (six dollars) a seat—were in La Sombra 
(the shade). I persuaded Dolores dnd her 
mother to sit high up in the amphitheater, 
believing that distance has its advantage. 

The great, stone bowl was vibrant with 
color and emotion. Flags were flying, flags 
of Mexico and of Spain. The floor of the 
arena was emblazoned with the names of the 
bull-fighters, done in colored sand. The audi- 
ence was composed of all sorts and conditions 
of men, from the bejeweled, Paris-gowned, 
finely-tailored occupants of boxes, to the 
shawled and saraped peones who had squan- 
dered a month’s wages to sit in the glaring 
sun. : 

Dolores hummed a gay, little tune. Her 
eyes danced. 

At fifteen minutes to four the ciiadrilla 
gates opened, and all eyes were turned on the 
arena, as a procession entered—a procession 
which is to the Covadonga as the grand entry 
is to the circus. In carriages, draped with 
embroidered shawls and drawn by silken 
steeds, the flower of Mexican society entered 
and drove around the arena. Exquisite girls 
in filmy gowns, with web-like mantillas draped 
high over huge, Spanish combs; men in after- 
noon garb—silk hats, cutaway coats, striped 
trousers, spats. The parade moved around 
the arena and acknowledged the cheers of the 
audience. 

One minute to four! The military band at 
the right of the President’s box snapped to its 
feet. General Obregon and his party entered | 
the royal box. We were close enough to see 
the President’s smile; to see the small hand of 
his wife resting on his left arm and that his 
right sleeve hung empty. There is nothing 
regal in the appearance of the Obregons. 
They are plain, simple people without pre- 
tense or affectation. La Senora is very 
young and very pretty and of great charm, 
as I learned later during a visit with her. 
Like most of the rulers of Mexico, General 
Obregon comes from the military. When in 
repose his face shows the fighting qualities 
of’ the Yaquis, whose strain he bears. 

A cheer greeted his. entrance. He bowed 
and smiled. There was dignity in the smile, 








“ the dignity that acknowledges friend and 


enemy. 
Another bugle blast, and the President 
ceased to exist, for Gaona, the matador, 
favorite of the day, had entered the arena. 
Gaona was gorgeous in yellow satin breeches, 
spangled velvet jacket, and blue silk hose. 
Dolores gripped my hand as a great, black 
bull, seeing light for the first time in days, 
snorted into the ring, tail lashing, nostrils | 








Ask dealers 
to show you 
beautiful 
Lloyd Loom 
Furniture 
made by the 
same process. 
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Its Beauty 
Woven In 


Soft, downy pillows—fluffy, 
warm covers—a dimpled cooing 
baby—and surrounding them all, 
the wide roomy comfort of a Lloyd 
Loom Carriage. Its generous pro- 
portions, graceful shape and curv- 
ing beauty are all the work of the 
wonderful Lloyd Loom—the in- 
vention of Marshall B. Lloyd. It 
weaves a smooth, strong, endless 
strand of finest wicker into a grace- 
ful bowl shape, without seams, 
corners or short ends. And, be- 
cause it weaves thirty times as 
fast as hands, a Lloyd Loom Car- 

\ riage can be bought for a lower 
price than has ever before been 
asked for a fine baby carriage. 
Lloyd Loom Carriages have these 
features: Resilient . oil-tempered 
springs; fifth wheel reversible gear; 
continuous steel pushers; special 
_ wheels; patented automatic hood 
adjustment; lasting enamel finish; 
strength to stand hard usage. 








THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 
Dept. J-59 Menominee, Michigan. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, ““M 
illustrating Lloyd Loom Carriages, Sulkies, Strollers, Doll Carriages 
and Furniture; also the name of the nearest Lloyd dealer. 
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strand, 
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Patented Aug. 23, 1921 


*MARY ANN 
CAKE SHELL PAN 


revises all the ways of making 
cake—even bakes the bottom of 
the cake outside the pan—a 
shell dainty and tender as a fresh 
honeycomb—deep enough for 
a liberal filling of fruit, jelly, 
custard, preserves, ices, etc.— 
family size big enough to go all 
round the table —- banquet size 
for individual service. Dozens of new 
desserts for every entertainment— 
novelties that will excite the wonder of 
every guest. Mary Ann Cake Shell Pan 
is made of one piece of highly polished 
aluminum—like cooking in solid silver— 
cleaned as easily as a china cup—wears 
forever—sold in every State—large and 
small towns—department stores, hard- 
ware, china, house-furnishing, general 
stores, gift shops—or sent direct to you 
if your dealer does not have them. Take 
the lead in entertaining. Both sizes nicely 
boxed suitable for gift purposes. 
MARY ANN MBG. CO., Lancaster, Pa. 
Please send me direct (G. H.) 
Family size at $1.50 
Set Banquet Size (6), at $3.00 
I enclose no money, but will pay the post- 
man on delivery. 


City or Town..... 
Dealer's Name. 


FUDGE 
WAY 


Sally Sweet’s Candy Thermometer 
tells just how long to cook fudge 
to make it rich and creamy. I'll 
tell you just how to make fudge 
and a lot of other delicious candies 
and frostings too, if you will send 
your name and address to Sally 
Sweet, care of 


%* Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co. 
TROY, N. Y. 


Makers of 
THERMOMETERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


‘*Playing Bear’ in Old 
Mexico 


distended, head thrown back. As it rushed 
forth, a man inside the first barrier leaned 
forward and thrust a huge lace trimmed 
boutonniere into its shoulder. Blood streamed 
from the wound. They had pinned his 
bouquet with a dagger. 


a bull, but the magnificence of this creature 
enthralled me as he shook his great, surprised 
head. No need for the picador to stiffen his 
lance. The bull made straight for the nearest 
horse. I closed my eyes, but I had seen. 

‘You do not like they kill the horses?” 
| Dolores asked. ‘‘Nor I. But not always 
they die. 
in the wounds.” 

“Tl just lie down and bleed awhile, then 
rise to fight again,” quoted mi esposo. 

‘‘But they are very poor horses,’’ Dolores 
soothed. ‘‘Very old and very poor.”’ 

Four horses were killed by the bull, but I 
was watching Dolores’ dark, exotic beauty, 
her flower-like face, her velvet-brown eyes. 
Watching and wondering how much of her 
composite nature was traceable to the con- 
quistadores; how much to those earlier pagan 
dwellers in Mexico with their human sacrifices. 
Now it was only a bull and a few horses—very 
old and very poor horses—and an occasional 
matador. But there was the same observance 
of form and ceremony, the same military 
| pomp, the same profusion of flowers, the same 
blood-lust. 

“See the banderillero!” Dolores advised, 
| and I saw him dodge and approach and attack 
| until eight gayly-colored barbs quivered in 
| the shoulder of the maddened bull. 
At last Gaona gave the death thrust. With 
all the grace of a Russian dancer, he approached 
and sunk his sword to the hilt as the bull 
charged, tail lashing, tongue lolling. A 


fell to its knees and rolled over. Applause, 
| deafening applause, rang through the air. 
| The band played; hats and hands and hand- 
kerchiefs were waved. Canes, cameras, purses 
were thrown into the ring, touched by the 
magic hand, and tossed back. 

Then gates were swung, the mules entered, 
and a poor, dead, inconsequential thing was 
dragged away—a thing pathetically small, 
| which had entered a few moments before, the 
| embodiment of brute strength and energy. 

**You are not leaving?” Dolores asked in 
surprise. ‘‘There are seven more to be killed— 
seven—” 


Some few people looked up as I passed. 
The others were intently watching the gates 
where the next victim was to enter. As he 
came in, I went out. But I heard more of it 
the following day when I took tea at Dolores’ 
home. It was quite the tea-table topic. 
There was one bull that would not fight and 
had to be hissed out. Did I like the bull- 
fights? No? Did I not think Gaona wonder- 
ful? Did I really think it more cruel than 
foot-ball or prize-fighting? 


TFA was served in the dining-room—a great 
state affair, for there was nothing about 
the home to indicate reduced circumstances. 








‘*Esta es su casal’? La Senora greeted me 
as I entered. It is the invariable welcome. 
‘*This house is yours.”” Would that it were! 
Besides the family of my hostess and several 
aunts and cousins, there was Se”ora de Alvarez. 
an attractive and brilliant young matron who 
had studied music in my own country. She 
had advanced ideas—I afterward learned— 
but concealed them beneath a patter of such 
small-talk as she felt would interest her 
hostess. Of such is Mexican courtesy made. 
There was tea, con leche, and ice-cream and 


All my life I have stood in deadly terror of 





Sometimes they return—hay stuffed | 





shudder, a snort, a cough, and the great hulk | 





she repeated, as much as one might | 
| say at the opera, ‘‘there are four more acts.” 





WELCOME NEWS 
$1.25 to $2.50 a Dozen 


for fine, mercerized Damask nap- 
kins—hemmed ready to use! 

Lovely patterns—sizes 15, 18, 20 
and 22 inch—absolutely non-linting. 


Send 10c and dealer's name today for book- 
let “Table Settings’ and sample napkin. 


NIKPAN 
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Mercerized, Non-Linting Damask 
Napkins, Table Runners, Tea Cloths 
The name at the hem protects you. 
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Selling Agents 
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SUCCESS MADE SURE 
I can teach you to bake Prize Anger 
Food Cake—and many other kinds—that melt in your 
mouth, that you can easily sell at a profit. 
THE OSBORN CAKE MAKING SYSTEM never fails— 
you succeed the very first time. Anyone can do it, no 
special equipment necessary. ull particulars free. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, Box 1210 Bay City, Mich 
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Every Mother Should Have a 


“Baby “Bathinette 


Booklet, Before She Starts To Bathe The Baby 
CUT THE BATH-TIME TASK IN HALF 


This Book Tells How—It Is FREE 
KIDDIE-TOWN PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Is your kitchen planned for 
convenience or drudgery? 
A rearrangement here and there and the difference 
is achieved. These bulletins issued by Good 
Housekeeping Institute will help you: 


0 Kitchens Planned for Con- 


0 Cooking by Temperature 

O Canning by Safe Methods...... 15¢ 
0 The First Kitchen Outfitted.....15¢ 
() Fireless Cookery 10c 
Check those you need and enclose with ' your 
remittance, name and address. Bulletins will be 
sent postpaid at once. 


60 INTO BUSINESS for Yourself delicious pasteles, in the making of which 
ialt Cand Factory’”’ in your coramunit ~ "New System the Mexican pastry cook far excels the French. GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
+ gge dite pportur ” igither : There was magnificent old Spanish silver, 105 West 39th Street New York City 
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We Hide Bran 


In a dainty 


Have you tried Pettijohn’s yet? If not, 
a delightful surprise awaits you. 
Pettijohn’s is a favorite breakfast dish 
among those who appreciate fine foods. 
It is soft rolled wheat— 
a delicious dish. Yet each 
flavory bit hides a flake of 
bran. 

Serve bran in this dainty 
way. Your family will 
thank you. Pettijohn’s 
will win them to it. 


Saves Time, Food, Energy 


For easy and perfect preparing 
of fruit sauces, jellies, butters, 
juices, catsups, ete., in large or 

ae small quantities. Will remove 
skins, seeds and cores from a bushel of apples or 
pears, skins and seeds from a bushel of tomatoes, 
grapes, or pitted fruit, in ten or twelve minutes. 
Gets all food value—juices, mineral salts, vitamines, 
rich coloring and natural sugar—with the pulp. 
Leaves only indigestible seeds, skins and _ fibrous 
core-cells. One-fourth the waste of other methods. 


“The DILVER Does It’’ 


Used the year around for ricing potatoes, making 
delicious purees, creaming vegetables, smoothing 
gravies, infant and invalid feeding, 
ani many other uses. Quickly clamped 
to kitchen table. A child can operate 
it. Easily cleaned. Saves its cost in 
a short time. Endorsed by culinary 
experts, dietitians, physicians, insti- 
tutes. Sold only by mail and through 
special representatives. 

Write today for free booklet 
and special offer. 
Dilver Manufacturing Company 

Makers of Household Specialties 
Dept. 29 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


}can drawnwork as one finds only in the 
Republic. 

It was a sweet, simple afternoon, soothing 
jas a breath of heather and with no more 
| mental stimulus. 


| with me, I commented on Dolores’ beauty, 
her sweet simplicity. 
‘*‘There are too many of the sweetly simple 
| type in Mexico. We need more women of 
| force and determination,” she said fervently. 
We spoke of the Mexican woman of the 
future, and she said: ‘‘Mexico is changing. 
| The peon is learning to read and is demanding 
|land. The woman is learning to think and 
| is demanding equality.” 


HE® car came along then, and I saw her no 

more for several days. But there was 
much to fill our lives. There was Guillermo, 
serenading Luz nightly as she worked in the 
kitchen. The rattle of Luz’s dishes was the 
last sound we heard as we dropped off to 
sleep. The pat-pat of her hands as she clapped 
the corn mixture to wafer-thin /ortillas, was 
the first awakening sound. No, not the first! 
The first was always a dog fight. Every 
| peon seemed to have from two to ten half- 
| starved dogs. His treatment of them was 
a mixture of affection and cruelty. 

The charcoal man at the corner was a 
sample of the paradoxical peon. He kissed his 
little burro on the brow as he left him for the 
night—left him to wear the charcoal pack 
until morning. His children he treated much 
the same. Indeed, as one American girl 
remarked: 
| “The peon’s children are like his burros— 
overworked, underfed, gentle, patient little 
creatures. Small wonder at the high mor- 
tality among children.” 
| Sefora de Martinez, the mother of Abelardo, 
| was my patient guide those days. Hardly 
a day passed but we met on our walks the 
funeral of some infant. The public tram was 
the funeral train—one car held the family and 
mourners; the other, the forward car, stripped 
of seats, held the casket on the raised platform. 
The tiny casket told its own pathetic story. 

“Why do so many babies die in Mexico?” 
I asked. 

‘‘Too many!” La Seiiora said frankly. 
‘*The second baby comes before the mother’s 
strength has recovered from the first. Im- 
proper feeding also, meat and coffee and 
pulque. Last week I saw a six-weeks-old 
baby sucking a green mango!” 

She admitted there was a field for child 
welfare work, but that it meant much money 
and much education. 

We saw many evidences of progress, also, 
on our walks. Much building, many schools, 
road repair work. Every day, as I walked 
down Calle Liverpool to my Spanish lesson, 
I saw the street laborers eating their dinners. 
But not in gangs of men, as in our country. 
Always the wife came, bringing the children. 
While she cooked the chile over the charcoal 
brazier—with much fanning of the flame—the 
father enjoyed his family. When at midday 
the sun grew burning hot, the family group 
gathered in the shade under the work wagon. 
There was something idyllic in the lives of the 
poor—and always there were smiles. 








There was a fruit-stand on a near-by corner. | 


A fruit-stand reminiscent of the lemonade 


stands of my childhood. Limes and loquats | 
and blood-red prickly pears were stacked in | 
neat piles on a wooden box, and the woman | 
“‘store-keeper” squatted on the curb. There | 


were peanuts, also, and sometimes I grew 
profligate and bought twenty-four for two 


centavos. But I never got two dozen, for the | 


market woman is a great prestidigitator. 


While she smiled and complimented me on my | 
Spanish, she neatly palmed half the peanuts | 
into another pile. I knew the peanuts I} 
received were not worth my two centavos, but | 
she knew my Spanish was not worth her 


compliment, so we were even. 


One afternoon I received an invitation to | 


Chapultepec. The card came from La Dota 


As Senora de Alvarez walked to the corner 











Coffee Goodness 


—and how to save it 


You’ve often been in a store when 
coffee was being ground. Remem- 
ber the delightfully fragrant smell? 
Of course! Well, that was the 
goodness and strength of the coffee 
going to waste. That pleasing 
aroma represented a loss that could 
have been avoided by grinding the 
same coffee at home with the 


tARCADE 


CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 


Try this way of saving the good- 
ness of your coffee and see how 
much better. the same coffee will 
taste. Buy a Crystal Mill of your 
dealer. Fasten it up on the kitchen 
wall. Store your unground coffee 
in its air-tight glass container. It 
holds a pound. Grind only as much 
as you need, and only when ready 
to use. The same coffee will taste 
like different coffee, stronger, richer 
and better than ever before. 

The Crystal Mill is adjustable to grind to 
any degree of fineness and has a graduated 


glass receiver that measures as you grind. 
Sold by all dealers. 


Send postal for our free folder, “How 
to Make Coffee.” 


ARCADE MFG. CO. 


Freeport, Illinois 
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Patented Aug. 23, 1921 


*MARY ANN 
CAKE SHELL PAN 


revises all the ways of making 
cake—even bakes the bottom of 
the cake outside the pan—a 
shell dainty and tender as a fresh 
honeycomb—deep enough for 
a liberal filling of fruit, jelly, 
custard, preserves, ices, etc.— 
family size big enough to go all 
round the table — banquet size 
for individual service. Dozens of new 
desserts for every entertainment— 
novelties that will excite the wonder of 
every guest. Mary Ann Cake Shell Pan 
is made of one piece of highly polished 
aluminum—like cooking in solid silver— 
cleaned as easily as i: china cup—wears 
forever—sold in every State—large and 
small towns—department stores, hard- 
ware, china, house-furnishing, general 
stores, gift shops—or sent direct to you 
if your dealer does not have them. Take 
the lead in entertaining. Both sizes nicely 
boxed suitable for gift purposes. 
MARY ANN MEG. CO., Lancaster, Pa. 
Please send me direct (G. H.) 
Family size at $1.50 
Set Banquet Size (6), at $3.00 
I enclose no money, but will pay the post- 
man on delivery. 


City or Town... 
Dealer's Name. 


* FUDGE 
SALLY’S 
WAY 


Sally Sweet’s Candy Thermometer 
tells just how long to cook fudge 
to make it rich and creamy. I'll 
tell you just how to make fudge 
and a lot of other delicious candies 
and frostings too, if you will send 
your name and address to Sally 
Sweet, care of 


%* Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co. 
TROY, N.Y, 


} until eight gayly-colored’ barbs quivered in 
| the shoulder of the maddened bull. 


| say at the opera, ‘‘there are four more acts.” 








Makers of 
THERMOMETERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
for Yourself 
Establish and oper- 


INTO BUSINES ate a ‘*New System 
d 


Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your community. We furnish every- 
pis,” oney-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or women, 
y Booklet Free. Write forittocay, Won’t putit off! 


W.HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60 EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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‘‘Playing Bear” in Old 
Mexico 


distended, head thrown back. As it rushed 
forth, a man inside the first barrier leaned 
forward and thrust a huge lace trimmed 
boutonniere into its shoulder. Blood streamed 
from the wound. They had pinned his 
bouquet with a dagger. | 

All my life I have stood in deadly terror of 
a bull, but the magnificence of this creature 
enthralled me as he shook his great, surprised 
head. No need for the picador to stiffen his 
lance. The bull made straight for the nearest 
horse. I closed my eyes, but I had seen. 

‘You do not like they kill the horses?” | 
Dolores asked. ‘‘Nor I. But not always | 
they die. Sometimes they return—hay stuffed | 
in the wounds.” 

“ll just lie down and bleed awhile, then 
rise to fight again,” quoted mi esposo. 

‘‘But they are very poor horses,’’ Dolores 
soothed. ‘‘Very old and very poor.” 

Four horses were killed by the bull, but I 
was watching Dolores’ dark, exotic beauty, 
her flower-like face, her velvet-brown eyes. 
Watching and wondering how much of her 
composite nature was traceable to the con- 
quistadores; how much to those earlier pagan 
dwellers in Mexico with their human sacrifices. 
Now it was only a bull and a few horses—very 
old and very poor horses—and an occasional 
matador. But there was the same observance 
of form and ceremony, the same military 
pomp, the same profusion of flowers, the same 





| blood-lust. 


“See the banderillero!’” Dolores advised, 
and I saw him dodge and approach and attack 


At last Gaona gave the death thrust. With 
all the grace of a Russian dancer, he approached 
and sunk his sword to the hilt as the bull 
charged, tail lashing, tongue lolling. A 
shudder, a snort, a cough, and the great hulk 
fell to its knees and rolled over. Applause, 
deafening applause, rang through the air. 
The band played; hats and hands and hand- 
kerchiefs were waved. Canes, cameras, purses 
were thrown into the ring, touched by the 
magic hand, and tossed back. 

Then gates were swung, the mules entered, 
and a poor, dead, inconsequential thing was 
dragged away—a thing pathetically small, 
which had entered a few moments before, the 
embodiment of brute strength and energy. 

‘You are not leaving?’ Dolores asked in 
surprise. ‘‘There are seven more to be killed— 
seven—”’ she repeated, as much as one might | 





Some few people looked up as I passed. 
The others were intently watching the gates 
where the next victim was to enter. As he 
came in, I went out. But I heard more of it 
the following day when I took tea at Dolores’ 
home. It was quite the tea-table topic. 
There was one bull that would not fight and 
had to be hissed out. Did I like the bull- 
fights? No? Did I not think Gaona wonder- 
ful? Did I really think it more cruel than 
foot-ball or prize-fighting? 





TFA was served in the dining-room—a great 
state affair, for there was nothing about 
the home to indicate reduced circumstances. 


‘‘Esta es su casa!” La Senora greeted me 
as I entered. It is the invariable welcome. 
‘*This house is yours.” Would that it were! 
Besides the family of my hostess and several 
aunts and cousins, there was Se”ora de Alvarez. 
an attractive and brilliant young matron who 
had studied music in my own country. She 
had advanced ideas—I afterward learned— 
but concealed them beneath a patter of such 
small-talk as she felt would interest her 
hostess. Of such is Mexican courtesy made. 
There was tea, con leche, and ice-cream and 
delicious pasteles, in the making of which 
the Mexican pastry cook far excels the French. 
There was magnificent old Spanish silver, 
and linens finer than the finest filet; such Mexi- ! 
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WELCOME NEWS 
$1.25 to $2.50 a Dozen 


for fine, mercerized Damask nap- 
kins—hemmed ready to use! 

Lovely patterns—sizes 15, 18, 20 
and 22 inch—absolutely non-linting. 


Send 10c and dealer’s name today for book- 
let “Table Settings’ and sample napkin. 


NIKPAN 


Mercerized, Non-Linting Damask 
Napkins, Table Runners, Tea Cloths 
The name at the hem protects you. 
PATRICIA MILLS, Inc. 
JAMES F. WHITE & CO., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


Dept. B, 54 Worth St. New York 
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HARRISON MEMORIALS | 
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Booklet E sent on request. 


HARRISON GRANITE COMPANY, Inc., 
200 Fifth Ave., New York | 


you. 


SUCCESS MADE SURE 
I can teach you to bake Prize Anger 
Food Cake—and many other kinds—that melt in your 
mouth, that you can easily sell at a profit. 
THE OSBORN CAKE MAKING SYSTEM never fails— 
you succeed the very first time. Anyone can do it, no 
special equipment necessary. Full particulars free. 
Mrs. Grace Osborn, Box 1210 Bay City, Mich 


SCIENTIFIC TOYS 


1097 educational toys, heoke, 

kindergarten Montessori ani 

scientific articles for children 

from two up are illustrated in our I 

special catalog for parents. 
ntains invaluable suggestions 

on children’s education. Sent free. 
rite for it today. 


EDWARDS SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
122 S. Mich. Ave., Dept. G.10 Chicago 


| Every Mother Should Have a 


“Baby Bathinelte 


Booklet, Before She Starts To Bathe The Baby 
CUT THE BATH-TIME TASK IN HALF 
This Book Tells How—It Is FREE 


KIDDIE-TOWN PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 











Is your kitchen planned for 
convenience or drudgery? 
A rearrangement here and there and the difference 
is achieved. These bulletins issued by Good 
Housekeeping Institute will help you: 
0 Kitchens Planned for Con- 
venience : 
0 Cooking by Temperature 
0 Canning by Safe Methods...... 15c 
O) The First Kitchen Outfitted .....15¢ 
0 Fireless Cookery 10c 
Check those you need and enclose with ‘your 
remittance, name and address. Bulletins will be 
sent postpaid at once. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
105 West 39th Street New York City 








We Hide Bran 


In a dainty 


Have you tried Pettijohn’s yet? If not, 
a delightful surprise awaits you. 
Pettijohn’s is a favorite breakfast dish 
among those who appreciate fine foods. 
It is soft rolled wheat— 
a delicious dish. Yet each 
flavory bit hides a flake of 
bran. 

Serve bran in this dainty 
way. Your family will 
thank you. Pettijohn’s 
will win them to it. 


no paring ~no coring-no waste 


Saves Time, Food, Energy 


For easy and perfect preparing 
of fruit sauces, jellies, butters, 
juices, catsups, ete., in large or 

ae small quantities. Will remove 
skins, seeds and cores from a bushel of apples or 
pears, skins and seeds from a bushel of tomatoes, 
grapes, or pitted fruit, im ten or twelve minutes. 
Gets all food value—juices, mineral salts, vitamines, 
rich coloring and natural sugar—with the pulp. 
Leaves only indigestible seeds, skins and fibrous 
core-cells. One-fourth the waste of other methods. 


“The DILVER Does It’’ 


Used the year around for ricing potatoes, making 
delicious purees, creaming vegetables, smoothing 
gravies, infant and invalid feeding, 
ani many other uses. Quickly clamped 
to kitchen table. A child can operate 
it. Easily cleaned. Saves its cost in 
a short time. Endorsed by culinary 
experts, dietitians, physicians, insti- 
tutes. Sold only by mail and through 
special representatives. 

Write today for free booklet 
and special offer. 
Dilver Manufacturing Company 

3 oe of Household Specialties 


Dept. 2: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


& COST of heating water 
pears fire. Send for be ? bookint ; 
pone of plumber, also kind of heating used. 
EXcziso Spectatry Works, 11 . WATER. 
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can drawnwork as one finds only in the 
Republic. 


It was a sweet, simple afternoon, soothing 


| as a breath of heather and with no more | 


| mental stimulus. 

As Senora de Alvarez walked to the corner 
| with me, I commented on Dolores’ beauty, 
| her sweet simplicity. 

‘‘There are too many of the sweetly simple 
type in Mexico. We need more women of 
| force and determination,” she said fervently. 

We spoke of the Mexican woman of the 
future, and she said: ‘‘Mexico is changing. 
The pe on is learning to read and is demanding 
| land. The woman is learning to think and 
| is demanding equality.” 


HE ¢R car came along then, and I saw her no 

more for several days. But there was 
much to fill our lives. There was Guillermo, 
serenading Luz nightly as she worked in the 
kitchen. The rattle of Luz’s dishes was the 
last sound we heard as we dropped off to 
sleep. The pat-pat of her hands as she clapped 
the corn mixture to wafer-thin éortillas, was 
the first awakening sound. No, not the first! 
The first was always a dog fight. Every 
peon seemed to have from two to ten half- 
| starved dogs. His treatment of them was 
a mixture of affection and cruelty. 

The charcoal man at the corner was a 
sample of the paradoxical peon. He kissed his 
little burro on the brow as he left him for the 
night—left him to wear the charcoal pack 
until morning. His children he treated much 
the same. Indeed, as one American girl 
remarked: 

‘The peon’s children are like his burros— 
overworked, underfed, gentle, patient little 
creatures. Small wonder at the high mor- 
tality among children.” 

Seitora de Martinez, the mother of Abelardo, 
| was my patient guide those days. Hardly 
a day passed but we met on our walks the 
funeral of some infant. The public tram was 
the funeral train—one car held the family and 
mourners; the other, the forward car, stripped 
of seats, held the casket on the raised platform. 
The tiny casket told its own pathetic story. 

“Why do so many babies die in Mexico?” 
I asked. 

“‘Too many!” La Seiiora said frankly. 
‘‘The second baby comes before the mother’s 
strength has recovered from the first. Im- 
proper feeding also, meat and coffee and 
pulque. Last week I saw a six-weeks-old 
baby sucking a green mango!” 

She admitted there was a field for child 
welfare work, but that it meant much money 
and much education. 

We saw many evidences of progress, also, 
on our walks. Much building, many schools, 
road repair work. Every day, as I walked 
down Calle Liverpool to my Spanish lesson, 
I saw the street laborers eating their dinners. 
But not in gangs of men, as in our country. 
Always the wife came, bringing the children. 
While she cooked the chile over the charcoal 
brazier—with much fanning of the flame—the 
father enjoyed his family. When at midday 
the sun grew burning hot, the family group 
gathered in the shade under the work wagon. 
There was something idyllic in the lives of the 
poor—and always there were smiles. 








There was a fruit-stand on a near-by corner. | { 


A fruit-stand reminiscent of the lemonade 


stands of my childhood. Limes and loquats | 


and blood-red prickly pears were stacked in 
neat piles on a wooden box, and the woman 
‘‘store-keeper” squatted on the curb. There 
were peanuts, also, and sometimes I grew 
profligate and bought twenty-four for two 
centavos. 
market woman is a great prestidigitator. 
While she smiled and complimented me on my 
Spanish, she neatly palmed half the peanuts 
into another pile. I knew the peanuts I 
received were not worth my two centavos, but 


she knew my Spanish was not worth her | 


compliment, so we were even. 


One afternoon I received an invitation to | 


Chapultepec. The card came from La Doiia 





Coffee Goodness 
—and how to save it 


You’ve often been in a store when 
coffee was being ground. Remem- 
ber the delightfully fragrant smell? 
Of course! Well, that was the 
goodness and strength of the coffee 
going to waste. That pleasing 
aroma represented a loss that could 
have been avoided by grinding the 
same coffee at home with the 


ktARCADE 


CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 


Try this way of saving the good- 
ness of your coffee and see how 
much better the same coffee will 
taste. Buy a Crystal Mill of your 
dealer. Fasten it up on the kitchen 
wall. Store your unground coffee 
in its air-tight glass container. It 
holds a pound. Grind only as much 
as you need, and only when ready 
to use. The same coffee will taste 
like different coffee, stronger, richer 
and better than ever before. 

The Crystal Mill is adjustable to grind to 
any degree of fineness and has a graduated 


glass receiver that measures as you grind. 
Sold by all dealers. 


Send postal for our free folder, “How 
to Make Coffee.” 


ARCADE MFG. CO. 


Freeport, Illinois 
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Millinery 
you're proud of 


Unmistakably fine in quality, 
correct in style, smart and be- 


coming. Look for the label 


At the better 


stores and shops 


DO. B. FISK & CO. 


Creators of Correct Millinery 
Chicago New York Paris 


i\CEDA-CHEST f--$25° 
4 This moth proof, dust, soot and moisture § 
proof Ceda-Chest for storing and protect- 4 


ing your Blankets, Bedding, Fur pieces, § 
Hats, Children’s Clothes and Keepsakes, § 
Golf Togs, etc. 
Made .of corrugated board and tough § 
duplex paper. Staunch and durable. Size } 
29x17x12 inches. Shipped folded. 
Wonderfully convenient. Stack two or § 
more Chests like sectional bookcases, each § 
labeled showing contents. In attic, closet § 
or_ bedroom. : 
Buy through your department, drug or § 
furniture—store. If not obtainable there, § 
to introduce we will ship direct, all 
charges: prepaid, to any~ point in U. S. 
on receipt of price. 
WAYNE PAPER GOODS COMPANY , 
Dept. G7, Fort Wayne, oneal xy 





TEA ROOMS, CLUBS, HOTELS, 
RESTAURANTS, MOTOR INNS, 


cali for ambitious women, all ages. 
Big salaries, fine living, quick ad- 
vancement, fascinating work in 
America’s Fourth Largest Indus- 
try. Train at home—past expe- 
rience unnecessary. 


You can quailty in a few short weeks 
with the wis System of Spare-Time 
Training, for a splendid position as Hotel 
ostess or other executive, ‘lea Room 
Manager, etc. We put you in touch 
po “a re ellent opportunities 
for Free Book, ‘YOUR BIG 
OPPORTUNITY” 
LEWIS HOTEL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Room 2433, Washington, D.C. 
Founded 1916 


“Playing Bear” in Old 
Mexico 


Maria Tapia de Obregon, wife of the President 
of Mexico, and the time was set for eleven the 
following morning. But during the night 
a tragedy was enacted which caused La Dona 
to waive all social obligations. 

Along the Paseo de la Reforma—a glorified 
| Fifth avenue; through the age-old park, all 
| bosky with giant cypresses, winding roads, 
| dimpling lakes, and rustic bridges; up the natu- 
| ral rock roadway, I drove to the dream castle 
of Chapultepec. The President’s family does 
not live in the castle, but in ‘‘ZLa Casita,” the 


little pink house on the hill. 
I FOUND La Senora de Obregon seated in 
her motor. A general had been killed the 
night before—assassinated as he was entering 
| his home—and she was setting off for her 
| ceremonial call upon the widow. She was 
| dressed in simple black, with a black rebozo 
falling over her wavy, brown hair. We sat 
together a few minutes, and she told me of the 
tragedy. There was a tender light in her 
eyes as she spoke of the children left fatherless 
by the assassin. Her own babies—Alvaro, 








| palace grounds. 


| landscape—out over the Byzantine domes 
|} of old cathedrals; across the giant cypresses; 
| far 


aged six; Mayito, five; and Alba, four—climbed 
over her as she talked. Alba, the baby girl, 
her father’s own image, raised her face to be 
kissed. Her mouth was covered with cracker 
crumbs, which the mother brushed away 
smilingly. Then, apologizing that she must 
| leave, she kissed them all goodby and drove 
| off while I remained to wander over the 


It had rained that morning, and the air 


seemed washed clean. As I looked across 
what must be the world’s most beautiful 


beyond the hills—I saw the great 





snow mountains. Ixtaccihuatl, ‘“The Sleeping 





Woman,” lay cloud-like in the sun—her bosom 
bared, her hair trailing over her shoulders. 
Farther on, Popocatepetl, a fitting consort, 
rose stern and rugged. 

High-powered cars and French flivvers 
hummed through the Park as I drove away. 
Jitneys and victorias slipped along the drives. 
But the gayest sight of all—may his shadow 
never fade!—was the ‘‘charro’” in moleskin 
trousers laced from hip to ankle, bespangled 
velvet jacket, and felt sombrero, riding a 
silken steed. 

I had missed Guillermo’s strumming for 
several nights, and inquiry disclosed that he 
was in jail, having stabbed some one in a 
pulque shop row. ‘‘Uno de sus amigos.” 

(One of his friends) was the way his employer 
pera it. Evidently the friend recovered, 
for a few mornings later Guillermo was back, 
rolling the tennis court and singing as he rolled. 

The time came for our departure, and we 
called to bid goodby to Dolores and her mother. 
In the midst of the family group we found 
Pedro, seated on a low ottoman beside Dolores. 

‘Dolores is promised to Pedro,” the mother 
announced, happiness shining in her eyes. 

And happiness was in the eyes of Dolores 


cheeks. But the light that shone in Pedro’s 
eyes was the light of triumph—and this not- 
withstanding the fact that the bridegroom 
buys the trousseau in Mexico. Every gar- 
ment the bride wears on her wedding day, in 
addition to a black dress for ceremonials, is 
bought by the happy bridegroom. As for 
the bride’s family! To use their own ex- 
pression, they ‘‘throw the house out of the 
window” in the lavishness of spending. 
Some day I shall return to Mexico—to its 
flowers and its lovers, its bull-fights and ban- 
dits. I wonder if I shall find Dolores’ lithe 
beauty grown heavy and settled with much 
sitting and many children. Will Pedro, the 
lover, have changed to Pedro, the philanderer? 
Will the peon have his land and the women 





her equality? And I wonder oh, I wonder, 
will the lovers still “play bear?” 
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pena it more attrac- 
tive even than Beauty. 


Something every woman, in every walk 
of life, can easily have. Something 
needing no cosmetics to enhance its 
charm. Something so wholesomely 
magnetic it seems to stay the hand of 
Time itself;—to check that fading 
freshness of cheek—the tell-tale wrin- 
kles—those other dread danger signals 
—against which the merely beautiful 
woman must so constantly be on guard. 


If you would learn how to gain and retain 
this wonderful Something, visit the Ground 
Gripper Shop in your city or write direct to 
us for our interesting new Book ‘‘What You 
Should Know About Your Feet.” It’s Free! 


Ground Gripper Shoe Co., Inc. 


143 Brookline St., East Lynn, Mass. 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


The ORIGINAL Flexible-Arch, Beauty- 
Preserving Health Shoe 
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**A Love of a Line” 


Think how handy a reel of real line with plenty 
of miniature clothes pins would be for traveling, 
vacation or even home use. Here it is with a 
little cake of fairy soap, complete with attractive 
gift card, $1.00 postpaid. Ask for No. 1499. 
On request we will be Ble ad to send catalogs of 

“Shower Gifts’? and ‘‘Baby Belongings,’’ and 
will register your name for the Pohison Year 
Book of gifts for all occasions, Look for the 
Pohlson things in stores and gift shops. 
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as she came forward and kissed me on both} POHLSON Gift Shop Pawtucket, R.!. 


Tle 
THIS 
DRESS F MLE M 


Je YOUR HOME 


MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY 
Perfect fitting dresses easily and quicklyre- 
Bencsees: a... dressmaking a pleas- 
. As necessary for 


itin th ing machine for sewing. 
ie DUPLI proctias EXACT Fieune 


By petting ® ‘each section baz ened it qutel 

and independently adjusts Nec! 

Bust, Waist, Hips and Skirt, 8 exactly re 

produce any woman's style, size or Ji 

EASY PAYMENT TERMS 

Remit $3 and we will send you our 
guaranteed $15 Acme Collapsible Siz 
justable Form. Pay the of 

at ene rate of $3 a wd. ‘en Days’ 
Sete If unsatisfactory, return form 

and we will gladly refun your $3. 


Order ‘Acme’’ Form today or, write 
for Free sigs ated Cai Catalogue with 
detailed 4 
ACME ‘SALES Sr Dent: 9 
380 Throop Ave., . ¥. 


tor Hlustrated Cat&hlog and Easy — ne 
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Wherever the accessories of beauty are 
offered to discriminating women, you will 
meet this portrait of the Day Dream Girl— 
in shop windows and on the dainty packages 
in which Day Dream comes to you. 


To satisfy Fp puse of the exquisite charm of Day 
Dream, send 25 cents in stamps or coin for the Day 
Dream “Acquaintance Box” containing the Perfume, 
Cold Cream, Poudre Creme, Face Powder and Soap 
in miniature. Address Stearns, Perfumer, 6539 East 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit 


* 


STEARNS, PERFUMER 
Detroit Windsor, Ont. 
Established 1855 


Dye any Garment 
or Drapery with 
“Diamond Dyes” 


Each package of “Diamond Dyes” con- 
tains directions so simple that any woman 
can dye or tint faded, shabby skirts, 
dresses, waists, coats, sweaters, stockings, 
hangings, draperies, everything, a new, 
rich, fadeless color. Buy “Diamond Dyes” 
—then perfect home dyeing is guaranteed, 
even if you have never dyed before. Tell 
your druggist whether the material you 
wish to dye is wool or silk, or whether it 
is linen, cotton, or mixed goods. Diamond 

yes never streak, fade, or run. 

Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


; 
%¢.No Paste NEEDED 
Use 


1 to mount oft hedak gloteres, 
Post c: in albums. Mad 


aras, le in 
Square, Round, Ova!, Fancy and Heart of black, 
gray, sepia, and red gummed paper. Slip them 
orners of pictures, then wet and stick. Quick- 
Easy-Artistic. No muss, no fuss. At photo supply. 
drug and stationery stores. Accept no substitutes; there is 
in€ 48 good. 10c brings full pkg. and samples from 
Engel Mfg. Co., Dept. 32K, 4711 N. Clark Street, Chicago 





Out of Days Like These! Three Talented Artists 
Joined in Designing 
This Lamp 


(Continued from page 17) 


or the land that’s giving them liberty, and it’s 
because of them that you’ll have to go straighter | 
than any one else. "Tis because of those who 
take money out of the people’s pockets to line | 
their own, that you have to prove that all the 
Irish are not their kind. You'll have to learn, 
here and now, that unless you give Caesar 
every penny that is his, you can’t give God 
what you owe Him.” The gnarled hands beat 
down like hammers on the table. “If people | 
call you Shanty Irish because you come out of | 
the Patch, it’s not sticks nor stones that’ll | 
change their minds about you. It’s what you 
do now and what you'll do in the years to | 
come that’ll show them that there’s no shame 
in being Irish, and no shame in coming from 
a shanty here under the walls of the mills. 
You'll have to prove to them, please God, 





that you’re every whit as good American as 
they are, and that there’s no dishonor except 
what a man brings on himself. Promise me 
that you’ll never again put your hand to any- 
thing that isn’t yours.” 

“T promise,” Tom said solemnly, awed out 
of his own grievance for a moment by the 
terrible solemnity of his mother’s voice. 

Without another word he walked into the 
bedroom he shared with Terry, closing the 
door behind him. Julia, left in the kitchen, 
could hear the sound of his sobbing. It tore 
into her heart and she moved restlessly away 
from it. Her mother, as if brought by her 
motion out of her own trance of thought, 
handed her the silver piece which Tom had 
disgorged. 

“Take that up to the pipe yards,” she bade 
her, “and give it to old Dan Egan. Tell him 
that I said no child of mine will keep money 
stolen from the town. And if you see Mollie, 
tell her to come home at once.” 


HE took up her neglected work as if the 

interval had been a delay rather than a time 
of cruel disappointment and of just anger, 
but the sound of her sigh went with Julia 
up the straggling street. Wax in the girl’s 
ears against the siren strains of invitations 
to join in riotous games, it sank her into a 
dull depression of self-pity. Mollie was nowhere 
in sight, and her sister’s absence added weight 
to the burden on her shoulders. Mollie could 
play, she reflected bitterly, while she went 
on ungracious errands. Mollie would go 
through life like a bright butterfly, vivid, gay, 
happy, while she grubbed in work. Tom and 
Terry would have man’s freedom one day, 
but she would be held here in the Lebanon 
she loathed, on the treadmill of labor. Even if 
she hadn’t fai'ed, what had life to give her? 
Teaching, here in this grim, gray town among 
people who despised her and her kind, when 
the whole world beyond called to her. Failing, 
the future grew even darker. She would go 
clerking, she supposed, down in Harmon’s or 
in the White Front, and grow weary and ugly. 
In her mother’s silence she read her doom. 
She had been given her chance, and she had 
flung it away. Others more fortunate might 
try again, returning to school for another 
and retrieving year. She couldn’t. She fought 
back the tears as she went up the Tyler Road, 
but when she turned into the less frequented 
path near Tressart’s foundry and toward the 
city yards, she broke down in anguish of 
rebellion. 

“T won’t do it,” she told herself. 

Then suddenly, ‘through the blur of her 
weeping, she saw the white tents and gay 
trappings of the circus caravan. 

Glittering in the gilt and red paint of their 
summer gaiety, the wagons shone in the late 
afternoon sunshine like coaches of some bright 
festival, and Julia Carey, who had lived too 
close to squalor not to find refuge in fairy lore, 
caught her breath with the glory of a half- 
remembered dream come true. A pool reflect- 
ing all the beams of color and adventure in a 


| world that had too little, the resting caravan 


The lines, 
and coloring of most of 
the lamps you see in these 
days of commercialism 
are the work of designing 
departments of large fac- 
tories. They are the 
fruits of a deep knowledge 
of what makes a “popular 
seller’ in the stores. 


proportions 


But this exquisite little 
lamp—“‘Aurora”’ as it has 
been named by an artist 
because of the purity of 
its Greek lines--—-was de- 
signed by the united 
talents of an 
architect and 

interior decora- 

tor, a painter, 

and a_ famous 
sculptress, who were 


The price of this artistic 
em is $3.50. ink of it! 
n the few shops where 
lamps of this character 
can be found its equal 
would cost from $15 to 
$20. Only_the Decora- 
tive Arts League could 
offer such a price and 
such a lamp. 


“Aurora” is 16 inches 
high, base and cap cast 
in solid Medallium, shaft 
of seamless brass, fintshed 
either in rich statuary 
bronze with adjustable 
p-ve’'ment shade of neu- 
tral brown or in 

ivory whit e, 

shade golden 

yellow. Inside 

of shades, od 

rose to give mellow 


light. Equipped for 
electricity, wire, 
socket, etc. eyery- 
thing but bulb. Send no 
money, simply sign and 
mail the coupon to 

beauty, yet Decorative Arts League. 
practicability. 175 Fifth Ave., New York. 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 

175 Fifth Ave., New York,N.Y. (A. C.) 
Send me at the League members’ special price, an 
“Aurora’’ Lamp, and I will pay postman $3.50 plus the 
postage when delivered. (Shipping weight only 5 Ibs.) 
If not satisfaetory I can return lamp within five days and 
you are to refund my money. 


Check finish desired—Statuary[ Bronze; Ivory] White 


working not to make Aurora 
“big seller’ for $3.50 

the stores, but solely 

to design a lamp of truly 

proportions, with 

symmetry and 

of great 


artistic 
real grace, 


Signed 
Address 
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SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


NN 


J 
For HOME and OFFICE 
Artistic Designs-- Various Finishes, Con- 
venient Removable Doors,Non-Binding, 
Run on Roller Bearings. Write for Com- 
plete Book of Styles, Mailed Free. Reli- 
able Dealers Everywhere. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. ?2 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
30Years Builders Sectional Bookcases and Office Desks 
NEW YORK BRANCH:—11 East 36th Street 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short-Story taught |-y 
Dr.J.Berg Esenwein,for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 


150-page catalogue free. Please address 
OME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 67 


Springfield, Mass. 
In using advertisements see page 4 165 








CADILLAC 


NAP INSURANCE 


Protects As It Cleans 


The gentle action of 
BY. the soft hair friction 
driven brush of the 
CAINLLAC ELEC- 
F). LREG VACUUM 
J ->> CLEANER removes 
\the clinging lint, 
k ‘threads and hair 
. without injury to the 
finest rugs, while 
4 the powerful suc- 
(, tion raises and 
' spreads the matted 
\ nap and removes 
\ every particle of 
grit and dirt which 
ghave heen trodden 

into the fabric. 
_ And all ‘the operat- 
ing mechanism is in 
the pistol grip handie 
by which the machine 
is easily guided into 
corners, under low 
furniture and_ else- 
where. No stooping 
or bending is neces- 
sary—one hand does 

it all. 

Protect your rugs 
as. you clean them and 
“Save your back with 
a CADILLAC.” 

Send for unique Cadillac 
Nap Insurance folder 
and ask for name of 
Cadillac dealer in your 

neighborhood, who 
will demonstrate 
Cadillac Nap In- 
surance without ob- 
ligation. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


603 Fulton Street, Chicago, III. 


Canadian Factory 
76 Duchess Street Toronto, Ontario 





4 A Famous 

Free Trial viii: GY J [tes rem 

‘ Factory to 
Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of many styles Home 
and designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. 
Piedmont protects furs, woolens and plumes from 
moths, mice, dust and damp. Distinctively beautiful. Needed in every 
home. Lasts for generations. Pays for itself in what it saves. 
The finest and most unique Xmas, wedding or birthday gift. Write 
today for free catalogue with new reduced prices—postpaid free. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST C0.. Dept. E. Statesville, N. C. 


. ° ° 
Big Profits in Home Cooking! 
Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
home co cake-making, candy-making give big profits, 
/ to cat le TEA ROOMS, cafeterias, lunch- 
rooms, etc. Write fo e booklet. “Cooking for Profit.” 
American School of Home Economics, 872 Fast 58th Street, Chicago 


= VOCATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL = 


= If you are unable to find the right kind of a school, we shall 
= be very glad to make suggestions of vocational training 
chools that may interest you. Send us full requirements. 
food Housekeeping School Dept., 119 W. 40th St., N. ¥. City 


| grim watching a gorgeous cavalcade in passage 


; smiled at her. 


| laughed at Julia’s shamed negative. Can you 


|any business coming with us. 
|if you’re raised in the circus like me, but I 
can’t say for the rest of you. But anyhow, I | } 





| woman told her. 


| might have been its cause. 
the place, however, the broad, white tents, 


| helpers, the bustle and activity of the atmos- 





‘Out of Days Like These 


drew the girl across lots until she stood near | Westgate Lamps 


one of the white tents, a wide-eyed little pil- 


to the Mecca of her hopes. A woman, young 
and pretty in a pinchbeck fashion, came from | 
the door of the nearest tent and, seeing Julia, | 


“Tf you were a boy,” she said, “I’d say you 
were planning to run away with us tonight.” 

Julia moved nearer to her, thawed out of | 
wonder by the smile. “Don’t girls ever go} 
with the circus?” she questioned. “Didn't 
you?” 

“Oh, my folks are all circus folks,” the 
woman laughed with a certain high-strung 
pride. She narrowed her eyes to study the 
girl, “What do you want to go with the 
circus for?” 

“T want to get away from here.” 

“You all do.” 

“T hate it.” 

“Sure. I don’t blame you much, at that. 

It’s a pretty dull hole.” 

“T’ve never been further than the top of | 
Perry’s hill.” | 

“And you want to see the world? Well, I| 
guess girls want to travel just the same as boys. 
Got folks?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Would they let you come?” 

“Not if they knew.” 

“T see. How old are you?” 

“Sixteen.” 

“What can you do?” 

“Most everything.” 

“Ride, and sing, and dance?” The woman 


| 


sew?” 
“Yes, ma’am.” 


Her heart pounded as the woman frowned | } 


and went on. 
“Look here, kid, I don’t know if you’ve got 
It’s all right 


believe a girl’s got as much right as a boy 


| to pick her own road, so if you really want | 


to come, there’s a job open helping the ward- 
robe woman. She hurt her hand last week, 
and I’ve been dropping spangles all over the 
state ever since. Yoo-hoo!” 

She raised the flap of the tent and beckoned 
to someone within. An older woman came out 
with a weariness that reminded Julia of her 
mother. 

“This kid says she can sew, Aunty Wier,’ 
the other said, ‘‘and she wants to go with us.” 

“Let me see you sew,” said the older woman. 
She went back in the tent and came back 
with a gown of gleaming sequins. ‘Let me 
watch you fasten them.” 





GHE gave Julia needle and thread and 
motioned her to a stool which the younger 

woman had brought out. The girl’s fingers 
flew in the consummation of the task, while the 
two stood watching her. 

“T call that smart,” said the younger. 

“Tt’ll do,” the elder said. 

“Then I can come?” Her voice shook with 
the thrill of the chance. 

“If you want. We leave the minute the 
show’s over tonight.” 

“T’ll be here,”’ Julia promised. 

“T’ll be watching for you, kid,” the younger 


“Thank you, ma’am,” she said. 

She could hear the sound of their laughter as 
she went, and wondered for an instant if she 
The glamour of 


the drowsing lions, the swaying camels, the 
pacing tiger in the brilliant cage, the red-coated 





phere thralled her like Merlin’s magic; but it 
was to the purple line of the hills that she lifted 
her eyes as she took her way toward the yards 
beyond the circus lot. 

“T’m going to see beyond you,” she told the 
summits triumphantly, then swung back to 
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are Beautiful 


You should know Westgate Lamps, 
Westgate floor, music, reading and 
table lamps are ee wrought 
incharming and refined polychrome, 
In appearance and craftsmanship they 
compare with the most expensive, yet they 
are moderately priced. 


WESIGATE 
LAMPS 
The reading lamp shown com. 
bines beauty and unusual value, 
inished in antique stipple, 
bronze and black, with shade in 
blue, mulberry, gold or sand, 
Tassels to match. Complete 
$24.75. Every lamp bears the 
Westgate trademark. 
If your dealer cannot supply you 
write us direct—at once. 


Westgate Manufacturing Company 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths 
Crocus, Freesias—all these 
lovelySpring flowersshould 
be planted NOW. Immense 
stocks of Peonies, Iris, 
Phlox and scores of most 
popular hardy Pesemniens te weake flower gardens 
ast for years. You s i 
Garden Guide, indian aan — 


If not a recent customer, wri i — 
Et a Bal write for it TODAY--- men- 


ANE BRYANT Mater- 

nity Clothes enable you 
to dress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity—and 
after baby comes, as well. 
Very latest modes, clever- 
ly designed to conceal con- 
dition. Patented adjust- 
ments provide expansion. 

Style Book FREE 
76-page Style Book, pictur- 
ing latest styles in Mater- 
nity Coats, Suits, Dresses, 
Skirts, Corsets. Write today. 


Address Dept I! 
fane Dryant s3ew hte NEWYOL, 
a — ~> 4). 
1 Furni " 
po! oaeare ture 
Dainty, miniature reproductions of old New England 
Colonial Furniture. 


SPECIAL DIRECT PRICES 
Combination Offer B 


Hand made, hand decorated ‘wing back chair with box ‘sest; ] 
hand made, hand decorated téfAsure chest; old fashioned New 


England Braided Rug; paig- of @sndle Sticks, and_ old fashion 
Colonial Cradle—a completevouffit for a room $5.00, Post 
Chair or Cradle, #eparately . . . « $2.00 
‘Freasure Chest, arately ._. 1.50 cack 
Rug or Candle stirks, separately ‘ 60 egoh 
Miniature catalog free on 
Dealers Wanted 
ROGER WILLIAMS TOYS 
26 Custom House Street 
Providence, 





Just the thing for the little fj 
girl’s doll house, or the big girl’s dressing table, i 
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The Household 


Engineer 


Remember how the engineer goes over 
his engine after a trip, cleaning and 
polishing the grimy metal with a hand- 
ful of oily waste? How spotless and 
bright it is when he gets through! 


The housewife is the engineer of the 
household. ‘The range is her engine, 
which can easily be kept shining bright 
as new with a cloth moistened with 


° The Universal 
3-in-One Household Oil 
This wonderful housekeeping aid cleans 
off all grease and dirt; brightens the 
enamel; polishes the nickeled parts. 
Also prevents rust on burners and in- 
side the oven where moisture collects. 

Lubricates the burner handles, too. 














The domestic engineering equipment of 
every home—vacuum cleaners, sewing 
machines, pianos, furniture, locks and 
clocks—needs_ Jubricating, cleaning, 
polishing,- preventing rust.  3-in-One 
does the job right. 


3-in-One is sold at all good 
stores in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 
8-oz. bottles. Also in 
3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 
FREE: Sample of 3-in-One and 
Dictionary of Uses, Request them 
on a postal. 
} THREE-IN-ONE OIL Co. 
165 F. Broadway New York 
C4984 















ABLACH 


“How the elusive perfu f Lablache t: 

back! Grandmot er's lightly cos St ys be 
—Mother’s dimpled chin—and home.” 

Fifty years of daint tom— i 
have cotablished Labloche "en Sunerations 
as the finishing touch 


to the toilette of well- 
groomed women, 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be danger 
ous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c & 
box of druggists or by 
mail. Over two million 
xes sold annually. 
d for a 
sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 62 


125 Kingston St., Boston Mass. 
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| untouched. 


| “T’ll do the dishes,” she said in eagerness to 
| get away from speech with any one. 


| from the board. 


) look down on Lebanon. “I’m going to leave | 
| you,” she cried. ‘I’m going to leave you, and | 
| I’ll never, never see you again!” | 
The thrill of her decision carried her bravely | 
to Dan Egan, and she gave him the silver | 
| dollar with her mother’s message. 
Old Dan, pulling on his pipe, accepted both | 
with a shrug. “A dollar’s a dollar,” he said. 
She looked at him with the sudden thought 
| of his essential difference from her father, and 
| she flung at him a remembered bit of Martin | 
| Carey’s philosophy. “Yes, but it’s just that,” 
she told him, and turned her back upon his 
| scowl. 
| The recollection of her father slowed her 
| steps as she returned past the tents. For the | 
first time in her joyous anticipation of the 
pleasures of release from her hated environ- 
ment she realized that her going must mean 
entire separation from her family. | 
“But, Mollie’d go if she had the chance,” 
she steeled her heart, “and so would Tom. 
And Terry’II slip off the minute he’s old enough, 
and some day I’d be left all alone without 
anything I’d ever wanted.” 
Her footsteps lagged down the road and into | 
the Patch. 





OLLY and Terry were at the table when | 
she went into the house. Her mother was 
heaping their plates from the steaming dishes. 
Her father, turning from the sink where he was 
washing face and hands vigorously, spoke to 
her in a kindliness that brought unexpected 
tears to her eyes. 

“Where’s Tom?” he asked as he moved 
toward the table, a tall, gaunt, long-faced man 
with weary, tender eyes. 

‘“‘He’s going without his supper,” said Mar- 
garet sharply, not volunteering to make known 
the cause of the boy’s punishment. 

Martin sighed as he took his place at the 
head of the table. Mollie and Terry arose 
reluctantly as he signaled them, and stood in 
restless discontent while he murmured the 
grace, but Julia, in quickened comprehension, 
felt a sudden yearning over him. A tone in 
his voice as he said the familiar words, “Bless 
us, O Lord, and these, Thy gifts, which we 
are about to receive,” set a nerve in her throat 
to throbbing, and she pushed away her food 





“T can’t eat anything,” she said, and rose 


“Come back here.” Her mother’s voice 
rose sharply. “I'll have none of this foolish- 
ness. Sit down and eat your supper.” 

Before the urgency of the command Julia 
returned, striving to gulp down her share. 


“Tt’s Mollie’s turn,” Margaret said, and 
Mollie, grumbling, had to take the task. 

“Come out, and sit with me a bit,” Martin 
bade Julia. 

Relieved at the chance to escape her moth- | 
er’s inevitable catechism, she followed him to | 
the narrow step which sentinelled the door. | 

He lighted his old pipe with an almost sacer- | 
dotal reverence and puffed on it pensively as | 
he stared out at the deepening dusk. To | 
Julia, watching him furtively, awed by his silent 
solemnity, he seemed to loom larger than the | 
man of her reckoning. Unconsciously she had 
measured him by her mother’s yardstick of | 
success and, like her mother, disapproved of | 
his hard labors and his simple pleasures, the | 
constant pipe, the occasional book, the cronies | 
in Sullivan’s near-beer saloon, the infrequent | 
jaunts to the variety theater, the Sunday suit 
of decent black for his never-missed attendance 
at church. 

The man who had wandered off with her on 
Sunday afternoons to Perry’s hill or to War- 
ren’s woods, who had spun for her his Odyssey 
of sailoring on the Connaught Coast and off 
the Grand Banks, in the South Sea and_ be- 
yond Madagascar, and given her his legacy of 
longing for the world’s far places had seemed to 


s Invitations, Announcements, Etc. | 
100 hand-engraved, including two | ° 3 Ps 
4 Ing sets of envelopes, $13.50, or 100 Im- | her a creature of less vitality than the Martin 


itation Engraved, $5.00. 100 Visit- | 
ing Cards, $1.00. Write for samples, | 


Carey who worked in the mills. Now, in the light 


G. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1032 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | of her own intention, he grew to giant stature. | 


HEREVER window 

shades are operating si- 
lently and unnoticed, you will 
usually find that they are 
mounted on Hartshorn Roll- 
ers. For Hartshorn is the guar- 
antee of unvarying perfection 
in window shade service. 

Are you getting the perfect 


eee 
shade service you should 
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AND 
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For further interesting and valuable infor- 
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250 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City .- 
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Out of Days Like These 


“How did you come to leave your home?” 


she asked him. 
“Tt was the sea,” he made answer with no 


the days from the time I was a bit of a lad. 


| My father had gone down with the fishing 
| fleet when it was lost beyond the Aran Islands. 
| My mother prayed that I wouldn’t zo, but the | 
| call was stronger than her prayers.” 


“But you didn’t stay at sea.” 

“T couldn’t have you, and that, too.” 

“Do you like it here?” 

She raised her searching young eyes to him, 
and he put down his pipe and looked out upon 


the town sprawling in ugliness under the gleam | 
of those pillars of flame which the giant chim- 


neys thrust up into the dusky sky. 
“God forbid,” he said. 
“Then why do you stay?” 
“What else can I do?” he countered. “I’ve 
no education, and work’s none too plenty even 
here. When you’re my age, Julia, you’ll be 
glad enough of a place you can call home, and 
children to have pride in. You'll be grateful 


“T won’t,” she said bitterly. “I don’t want 
to live in an ugly, old hole like this, and work 
every day of my life. I want to see the world. 
I want to see beautiful things. I want to be 
free!” 

SHE paused, startled by j.er own outburst, 
and fearful lest she had revealed too much 
of her purpose. 

Her father set down his cold pipe on the 
doorstep. “I know,” he nodded, ‘“You’re 
you father’s child, Julia. There’ll be many 
days when you’ll be wanting to go beyond the 
hills, and aching for what we call freedom. 
You may go out seeking it, a/anna, even as I 
did, but you won’t find it any more than I have. 
It’s the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow 
that no one ever reaches.” 

“Not even if you run away?” 

“Less than ever then. I ran away from my 
mother’s house, and it looked out on Slieve 
Garrah, with all the beauty of the world before 
us. I wanted the thrill of wandering. Well, 
I’ve tramped the seven seas, but the memory 
that stays with me is the thought of how my 
mother’s face must have looked when she 
found me gone. It’s bound me tighter than 
any chain, for it took away the joy of the 
winds.” 

“But perhaps—” 

“Tt’s always the same, Julia. When were 
you thinking of leaving?” he asked her with a 
whimsical humor his sorrow could not kill. 

“Tonight,” she said, carried away by the 
sympathy of his mood. 

“With the circus? I saw the signs on the 
walls, and I had the fear Tom might be going 
off with Dannie Egan, but I might have known 
better. He’s his mother’s son, and with half 
a chance he’l! be a solid citizen one day.” He 
rose from the doorstep, stretching his cramped 
legs. “Will you come with me?” he asked 
her. 

Ere she could answer, he opened the kitchen 
door. ‘“We’re going down the road a piece,” 
he called to his wife. 

“Ton’t be late,” she cautioned. 

“She’s a good woman,” he said as they 


| walked on, while the torches of the mill fires 


flung fantastic shadows around them. ‘“She’d 


| eat out her heart for any one of you, and for 
| you most of all, Julia. 
| she’ll be doing when you’re gone. 


I’m wondering what 
You don’t 
mind the time, I suppose, when you had diph- 


| theria, and she nursed you through the long 


| days and nights. 
nights she sat there, mending and sewing for 


And you haven’t known the 


all of you so that you’d look as well as any one? 
It’s one and two o’clock sometimes when she 


breakfast. Life’s hard for her, the harder 
because she wants it to be easier for the four 


| of you.” 


“But I’ve failed,” the girl cried, “and mother 
said—” 
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A safe 
precaution 


BANISH from your house- 
hold the invisible germs 
that breed disease. 


*CREOLIN 
- PEARSON 


The Household 
Disinfectant 


kills germs. Just add 
a littleCreolin to your 
cleaning water as a 
safe precaution for 
you and yours. See 
directions on bottle. 


Ask for Creolin-Pearson 
at your druggist’s 


MERCK & CO., 45 Park Place, New York 


Gas leaks or odors are 
dangerous in the home. 
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Flexible Tubing 
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The Charm of 
Colonial Furniture 


HE interior furnished in Leavens 

Colonial Furniture is pleasing to 
the most discriminating. Or, for a 
piece here and there, in nook or cor- 
ner, you will search far before you will 
find anything more satisfactory than 
these true examples of the furniture 
of early America. 


Leavens Furniture 


Personal preference may be exer- 
cised in the matter of finish. Unfin- 
ished pieces will be supplied if desired. 
Hand decorated work of unusual 
beauty executed—either on colonial or 
modern furniture. 


Write for Set No. 3 of illus- 
trations and Leavens stains. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. we, 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 
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“Ts that all? Faith, you should hear what 
she says to me sometimes. And so you're 
going with the circus? Is this the way?” He 
paused at the fork of the road, then, without 
direction from Julia, glimpsed the lights of 
the carnival. “God bless us,” he muttered 
as they skirted the outer tents. “Is this what 
you’d be touring with?” 

She had thought that they would attend the 
perfomance just beginning in the main tent, 
but he kept their course on the outer edge, 
loitering around entrances where men rushed 
in the arduous tasks of making ready for 
another pilgrimage on the winding road of their 
precarious fortunes, tugging at ropes, running 
up the gilt and scarlet wagons on motor trucks, 
scurrying in the hundred and one odd jobs of 
breaking camp. Within the tents they could 
see women busily packing. One of them, the 
older woman who had engaged Julia, was 





working with feverish energy. A girl broke a 
mirror as she sought to shift it, and the woman 
shrieked at her shrilly. 

“T don’t see why they bar women from the 
Holy Name Society,” said Martin. 

As if his words had been a lifting wind, they 
flung back from Julia’s eyes the veil of glamour 
which had hung upon the scene. In the 
instant the gold showed tinsel, and the lure 
lay tawdry. Even the younger woman, run- 
ning across from the main tent with her 
spangled splendor shining, seemed shoddily 


| on its way to lands of freedom, but a struggling 
| crew, working amid curses and too engrossed 
|in their own petty lives to look out on the 
horizon that spread before their wanderings, 
the circus waited. 

The girl turned to Martin. 
said, “I don’t want to go.” 

“Tf you do now—” 

“No,” she said, “I’d be like you. 
thinking of mother, and wondering—” 

She broke into sobbing at thought of what 
her regret might have been, and missed the 
twinkle that flashed over Martin Carey’s sad 
eyes. Whenshe looked up at him, all she could 
see was the tenderness within their depths. 

“You won’t be sorry, Julia,” he told her. 
When they had come to the point where the 
path from the circus lot met the road, he spoke 
again. “There’s only one way to see over the 
top of the hills, alanna,” he said. 





I'd be 


“But how?” she puzzled. 

“Your mother has one,” he said, “though 
she doesn’t know it. She’d call it the work 
of the day, I suppose. 
I think.” 

“You have one.” 
her own. 

“No,” he said. 
look beyond. 
Slieve Garrah.” 


SHE felt the grief in his heart and went with 

him in silence through the street less squalid 
now in the softness of the June night. The 
kitchen door of their house stood open, and 
a square of yellow lamplight welcomed their 
homecoming. Terry had fallen asleep beside 
the table where Mollie studied, and her mother 
worked over the piles of their stockings. 
They took their places quietly. 

“Where did you go?” Mollie asked them. 

“To the other side of the stars,” her father 
said, lighting his pipe. 

He took up the evening newspaper, and 
Julia, sitting down near him, fingered the books 
that had hurdled her to defeat. 

“Aren’t you going to study?” her mother 
asked her. 

She shook her head. 


said. 

Above the high-piled basket Margaret 
looked at her sharply. ‘“There’s next year,” 
she said. 

“But—” 

“You’re going back,” Margaret said grimly, 

“and you’d better keep on studying.” 
Julia bent down over the texts, but try as 


She took his hand in 


“There’s one hill I’ll never 


“Tt’s all over,” she 





| cheap. No longer a gleaming caravan, passing | 


“T guess,” she 


“You must | 
make a beanstalk ladder for your soul to climb.” | 


That’s the way of it, | 


It’s the one that looks out on 





Spring allwinter 


)  sateeagres the dark winter days 
come, brighten up the interior 
of your home with U.S.N. Deck 
Paint. There’s springtime 
warmth and sunshine in every 
brushful. 

Your home ought to have a 
new winter overcoat, too. The 
snow, the sleet, the rain, and the 
cold bite and claw at every spot 
that’sexposed. That’sthe reason, 
in the fall, wise home-owners 
give their houses a winter over- 
coat of good weather-proof paint. 

The sturdiest paint I know, 
and I’ve used ’em all, is U. S. N. 
Deck Paint. It first made good 
on the open sea. Then home- 
owners discovered that it far 
outlasts ordinary house paint 
and began using it in ever- 
increasing numbers. 

It comes in every possible 
shade and color. And as I often 
say, “A rich man can buy no 
better make—a poor man can 
make no better buy.” 

If you want the name of the 
nearest dealer, write to me care 
of The Billings-Chapin Co., 
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Out of Days Like These 


thought of summer in the hills. It would be 
a hard fight, she knew, as she strove to hold 


|her mind on the words and away from the 


spirit of the Bucolics, that she must wage in 
the year to come. Without the old pride she 
must endure the arrows of contempt. ‘But 


| Pll win, ll win,” she told herself, achieving 


at last a concentration out of which she was 
surprised by her mother’s call. 

“Time for bed,” said Margaret. 

Martin Carey 
His wife lifted Terry, carrying the child toward 
the room where Tom lay sleeping. 


“Thank God,” she said, voicing the old and | 


grateful prayer of women whose men labor in 
the shadow of death, “It’s been a day when 
nothing’s happened.” 

“Tt’s out of days like these,” Martin said, 
“that we build the ladders.” 

“‘What’s that to do with the stoking?” she 


| asked him. 


“Nothing,” he said, but his eyes flashed back 


| the understanding in Julia’s. 
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Use it in your home for 
10 days free trial 


Because the 3-Minute Dish- 
washer washes, sterilizes and 
dries dishes, pots and pans in 
but a few minutes, without 
putting the hands in dish- 
water, housewives in every 
section of the country have 
heralded it as the most needed 
household appliance of the 
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daily use. 

So that you, too, may be 
relieved of the 3 times a day, 
every day in the year, drudgery 
of dishwashing; we have 
arranged that you may try 
the 3-Minute Dishwasher in | 
your own home for ten days, | 
with the privilege of returning 
it if it will not do all that is 
claimed for it. 


Send us the name of your 
dealer, and we will send you at 
once, your 3-Minute Dishwasher. 
Use it ten days and if it is not 
satisfactory return it. If it is 
satisfactory and you want to 
keep it, send us your check ($7.50 
East of the Rockies, $7.75 
West of the Rockies, $9.50 in 
Canada.) 

The 3-Minute Dishwasher 
has been tested and approved 
by Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute, Modern Priscilla Proving 
Plant, and household efficiency 
experts in every part of the 
U.S. It can be used where- 
ever there is hot water and a 
kitchen sink. Simple and 
easy to operate, and requires 
no special fittings. Send for 
your dishwasher today! 
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| of these disasters—I say 
| a sense might have been avoided by the proper 


| all that we see. 
| tutions for children with deficient moral devel- 


Julia, undressing in the dark, went to the 
window that looked toward the Tyler Road. 


| In the night she could see tiny lights moving 


outward from the edge of the town as the 
circus took its course beyond the hills. She 
turned and saw her mother bent low in the 
lamplight, mending. A pillar of fire leaped 
skyward from the mill furnaces as the girl 
knelt down to say her prayers. 


The Rights of the Unborn 


(Continued from page 32) 


anticipate happy results of the union, and no | 
one but a mother can be so filled with fear and | 


horror of a marriage resulting in deformed, 
deficient, or physically and morally tainted chil- 
dren. I appeal, therefore, to the women of this 


|country to aid in promoting this most im- 


portant factor in safeguarding the future of 
our citizens. It is not in my place to suggest 
particular amendments to the marriage code, 
but only to preach the gospel of a sound, sani- 
tary, and hopeful parenthood. Every prop- 
erly balanced man or woman who enters the 
state of matrimony desires and expects chil- 
dren. Therefore, it is not putting the case too 
strongly to say that healthy, moral, and un- 
tainted children are practically the sole object 
of matrimony. 

If we are really to get the people of this 
country interested in the greatest of all prob- 
lems, namely, a happy, healthy life, we must 
in some way reach their inner conscience with a 
| feeling that proper preparation for life is the 
supreme duty of the present generation. If we 
take just a casual survey, what do we find? 


| Hospitals, supported largely at public expense, 


for the blind, for the deaf, for the insane. All 
“all” in not too strict 


selection of husband or wife. But this is not 
Everywhere there are insti- 


opment, as well as for those that are imbecile 
or nearly so. Reformatories are springing up 
all over the country where the state attempts 
to eradicate a naturally implanted instinct to 
crime, the possessor of which should never have 
been born. Finally, we see the organization of 
poorhouses where the flotsam and jetsam of 
humanity are collected; men and women who 
have made a failure of life from every point of 
but who are neither insane nor neces- 


simply lacking in those qualities of industry and 


| judgment which mark the dividing path be- 
| tween success and failure. 


1 If I were to attempt 
to collect statistics showing the enormous 
burden upon the community of all these 


| derelicts, the result would be simply astounding. 
| Thus, from an economic point of view, and that 
should never be lost sight of, the prevention of 


bringing the imperfect and defective into the 
world is a factor of tremendous public im- 


_——— portance. 
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arose and locked the door. | 








Mender 


Tirro, the new water- 
proofed mending tape, 
mends most everything 
from baby’s toys to 
broken tool handles, 
Sticks firmly to china, 
glass, metal, cloth. The 
Handy Andy of house 
and garage—for univer- 
sal use. 15c 25c 50c. Ask 
your druggist. 
Mail This For Free Strip &-4.2 
And Booklet, “1001 Uses” a. 
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When you want a change 


People tire of the same cooking all the 
time, no matter how good it is. 
For a change, start your meal with 
\ a cup of hot STEERO bouillon. It 
stimulates the appetite. 
You can also improve other 
\ dishes— hash, stew, gravy and 
sauces—by adding STEERO 
\\. bouillon cubes. 
Xe Send 10 cents for 
samples and sixty- 
four page cook book. 


Schieffelin & Co. 
276 William St.,N 
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American Kitchen 
Products Co . N. Y. 
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sw PRICE'S ‘ 
_ VANILLA 


Look for 
Price’s 
Tropikid 
on the 
label. 


Tue right flavoring is an 
exceedingly important part 
of good cooking and bak- 
ing. Price’s Vanilla is 
always of balanced, just- 
right strength, true, pure 
and delicious. Its better 
quality shows in better 
results. Always ask for Dr. 
Price’s. 

PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 


“Experts inFlavor”’ Chicago, Ill. 


Scientific Rotary Fruit and 
Vegetable Press 

For preparing fruits and vegeta- 
bles. Invaluable for mashing 
potatoes, making apple sauce, pies, 
ice cream, catsup and soups. Saves 
labor and food. It is portable, sani- 
tary and easily cleaned. Direct to 
you from factory $2.25. Money 
back if not satisfactory. 

The Scientific Specialty Company 


416 East North Avenue * Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RN Fascinating, profitable business! 


Expert instructions wie at Institute ii by 
Y Correspondence. rite for Booklet H. A. 
he Candy Institute, Elinor G. Hanne, 


Principal (formerly with Page 
876A Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y: 


100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meate 
less recipes 15c. 50 Sandwich recipes 15. All three 30. 
B.L. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A most striking example of the influence of 
| heredity is disclosed in a study of criminology 
| by Dugdale in the 20th annual report of the 

New York Prison Commission, published in 
| 1877. Mr. Dugdale gave the name “Jukes” 
to the descendants of a man whose real name is 
not given, but who is styled “Max.”. Max 
| was born in 1720, of Dutch ancestors. He was 
what is called a “‘jolly good fellow” who hated 
work, discipline, and study, who loved to roam 


and indulge in vulgar stories. He was fond 
of nature and finally chose a beautiful spot on a | 
lake in New York where the view is beautiful 
and all nature attractive. It was not because 
Max loved nature, however, that he chose this 
spot, but because it was lonely and gave him a 
chance to engage in the depredations for which 
he had a tendency without much fear of de- 
tection. 

Mr. Dugdale finally traced and studied 1,200 
| descendants of Max. He called these people 
“Jukes,” which was a local name given to 





the forests and the mountains to hunt and fish, } 





fowls that did not like to roost anywhere but | 
in the trees, and it meant when applied to a 

man, a worthless good-for-nothing. Of the 
1200 descendants of Max 310 were professional 
paupers. They were in poor houses to the 
eq'iulvalent of 2300 years. Two hundred of 
these descendants died in infancy from lack of 
proper care and good conditions. Fifty were 
women who lived lives of notorious offences 
against morality. Four hundred were phys- 
ical wrecks, due to their own disobedience of 
the laws of health and right living. Seven were 
murderers; 60 were professional thieves; 130 
were criminals. 

It is a curious fact that Mr. Dugdale, the 
historian, attributed this remarkable history 
not to heredity alone, but also to the environ- 
ment in which these people lived. He was not 
aware of the fact that environment does not as 
a rule affect heredity in any way. It is only 
a more or less suitable setting for crime or for 
high endeavor. If a beautiful landscape could 
| have impressed the sense of beauty on the 
descendants of Max the story might have been 
| different. 


paupers and criminals may be restrained from | 
indulging in these proclivities by a proper 
education and association with better people; 

but all of this fails to change the impression of 
heredity. 





The Jonathan Edwards Family 
In contrast with the family of Max, was the 
family of Jonathan Edwards, the most eminent 
theologian America has produced. The num- 
ber of children in the families were about the 
same; both large, measured by the present 
day standards. Jonathan Edwards had 10 
children. His father, Timothy Edwards, was 
a brilliant graduate of Harvard College. He 
graduated in 1661, and had conferred upon 
him at the same time both the Degrees of A. B. 
and A. M. In the language of the commence- 
ment proceedings at the time these degrees were 
given, it was “an uncommon mark of respect 
paid extraordinary proficiency in learning.” 
Soon after his graduation he was appointed 
pastor of the church at East Windsor, Conn., 
where he remained for 65 years. Jonathan 
Edwards was a very precocious lad. His 
father taught him the classical languages when 
he was a young boy, and at the age of twelve 
he entered the freshman class of Yale. 
Jonathan Edwards was an heroic Calvinist, | 
and perhaps there never came from any pulpit | 
in the world such stern, dogmatic, and cruel 
theological principles as emanated from him. 
It was this terrorism of doctrine which led to 
his dismissal from his pastorate of 25 years at 
Northampton. He was forbidden by a vote of 
the town either to preach or lecture within its 
confines. His family was in dire distress for 
the necessities of life. His wife even took in 
washing to help hold the family together. 
He accepted the only opportunity he had to 
help support his family by becoming a as 
sionary among the Stockbridge Indians. 





It is true that environment may | 
tend to correct a tendency to these offences, | 
and persons who are prone by nature to be | 


2 Cakes 
Aladdin Griddle 


WHAT can be more delicious these cool 
refreshing mornings than golden brown 
griddle cakes and a cup of piping hot 
coffee—prepared on the Aladdin Alumi- 
num Griddle and in the Aladdin En- 
ameled Steel Coffee Pot! 


And there's the Aladdin Mixing Bow] 
and the Aluminum Griddle Cake Cover. 
Start your Aladdin set with this com- 
plete outfit for a griddle cake break- 
fast. Aladdin Utensils help to insure 
a perfect result every time. 


ALADDIN 


Aluminum 


Also makers of 
NEW PERFECTION 


Oi] Stoves, Ovens and 
Water Heaters 


THE CLEV 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
7519 PLATT AVE. 
CLEVELAND. ORDO. 


Enameled Sileel 


For every cooking purpose you can 
have Aladdin Utensils—in silvery alu- 
minum and pure white enameled steel 
of fine quality. Look for the red Alad- 
din label on enameled steel and the 
quality mark stamped on Aladdin Alu- 
minum. Sold by foremost hardware, 
housefurnishing and department stores. 


Aladdin cake now 


In using advertisements see page 4 





Roaches Breathe 
It—and Die 


AVE you roaches or water 
RZ bugs in your kitchen? If 
so, do you realize that they carry 
bacteria, infect food and leave 
a nasty, sickening odor about 
the place? Why tolerate them 
when two minutes spent in ap- 
plying Black Flag with a powder 
gun will kill every roach? 
Black Flag is a simple powder entirely 
harmless.to -all living things except 
insects; to them it is deadly. Black 
Flag may be used anywhere without 
danger. It kills bedbugs, roaches, 
water bugs, moths, ants, flies, fleas 
and lice on animals, birds and plants. 
No other insecticide is just like it. 


Drug, department, grocery and hard- 
ware stores sell Black Flag. A fifteen 
cent bottle will rid most homes of 
ordinary insect pests. Ask for it. If 
your dealer does not sell it we will 
send it direct by mail postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


BLACK FLAG 
Baltimore, Md. 


BLACK 
FLAG 


is deadly to flies, fleas, 
bedbugs,ants,roaches, 
moths, water bugs and 
lice on animals, birds 
or plants. 
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The Rights of the Unborn| 


the time he entered upon this frontier work his 
oldest child, a daughter, was 22, and his 
youngest son was less than a year old. All of 
his boys and three of his girls were under 12 
when they went to the Indian village. After 
eight years there, when he was called to the 
presidency of Princeton, five of the children 
were still under 20. 

Thus, instead of being brought up among 
the beauties of nature, the influence of the 
placid lake and the hills surrounding it, as was 
the family of Max, Jonathan Edwards’s chil- 
dren were subjected to the severest conditions 
and hardships that can be imagined. If en- 
vironment were the only factor in making 
character Max’s children had a much better 
prospect of loving the beautiful and the good 
than did the children of Jonathan Edwards. 
One of his daughters married Rev. Aaron Burr, 
the president of Princeton, and the father of 
Aaron Burr. It was to succeed his son-in-law 
that Mr. Edwards was called to Princeton. 
By strange irony of fate he had scarcely entered 
upon his duties, and his family were still with 
the Indians, when he died of smallpox at the 
age of 56. His daughter, Mrs. Aaron Burr, 
who attended him in his illness, died a few 
days later, and his wife, who came to get her 
grandchildren, also contracted the disease and 
died. Thus the children, many of whom were 
still minors, were left absolutely penniless and 
fatherless and motherless in the world. 


Fracing the Descendants 

The descendants of Jonathan Edwards to 
the number of 1400 have been studied and 
tabulated by the same experts who studied 
and tabulated the descendants of Max. 
Among these descendants 285 were college 
graduates; 14 were presidents of colleges; 65 
were professors in colleges; 45 colleges and 


universities have had descendants of Jonathan | 


Edwards among their graduates. Among the 
colleges over which his descendants have pre- 
sided in the east are Yale, Princeton, Union, 
Hamilton and Amherst. In the south, the 
University of Tennessee. In the middle west 
Hanover College. In so far as can be dis- 
covered not one of them has ever been con- 
victed of any crime. Aaron Burr, indeed, was 
tried on the charge of treason, but was ac- 
quitted, and in the opinion of John Marshall, 
the most celebrated Chief Justice of the United 
States, there was no just cause for having this 
charge preferred against him. In so far as has 
been discovered every one of the descendants 
of Jonathan Edwards has been a respectable, 
self-supporting citizen. On the other hand, 
not one of the descendants of Max has devel- 
oped any capacity for education; not one of 
them has secured even a moderate education. 
Only 20 of them ever had a trade, and ten of 
these learned their trades in penitentiaries. 
More than 100 descendants of Jonathan Ed- 
wards have become preachers or. missionaries 
and theological professors. Not one of the 
descendants of Max was ever elected to a 
public office. More than 80 of the Edwards 
descendants have been honored by their fellow 
citizens with high elective offices. Many of 
them have been members of Congress in both 
Houses, representatives in foreign countries, 
governors and mayors, and one of them was 
| Vice-President of the United States. Before 
| the late war 75 officers of the Army and Navy 
had been descendants of Mr. Edwards. Not 
one of the descendants of Max has ever held a 
commission. The number of commissioned 
officers in the world war who were descendants 
of Jonathan Edwards is doubtless almost as 
great as those who have already been men- 
tioned. In fact there is no example on record 
which shows a more wonderful contrast, both 
as to heredity and environment, than these 
; two families. 

No wonder then that our first duty is to 
provide future generations with respectable, 
healthy, normal, and industrious parents. This 
, is the supreme duty which we can confer on 
ithe State of the future. I do not minimize 
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wo the substantial weight and tex- 
ture of Niagara Wall Papers—so dif. 
ferent from ordinary grades. That is why 
Niagara Wall Paper is easy to hang and 
clings tight to the wall without flaw or 
wrinkle. Note that back of paper is white, 
That means good materials all through. 
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You Can Make at Home 


Parchment Shades and Lamps 


Easy Interesting Profitable 


Parchment Shades, Lamps, 
and Shields in artistic designs 
are the newest vogue. 
% usual price by gettingour 
Shades and Lamps flat, de 
signed ready for coloring 
Full directions for m 4 
so simple anyone can do} 
Free Catalog shows 300in- 
teresting shapes, sizes and designs. If you 
are interested in studying color harmony, 
unusual methods of treatment, effective € 
combinations, send 15e for ‘‘Instruc- 
tions Parchment Shade Painting and 
Making’’—includes complete. diree- 
tions for painting and setting up 
Shades. Sent free with every paint- 
ing outfit. 


CHINA PAINTERS 


The latest of everything in china— 
saving from 10 to 40 per cent We 
are America’s largest white china 
importers and sell direct to users. 
Send for Free Catalog No. 53G 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 913West Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
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The paraffin screem keeps the streak of 
the walls and keeps draperies free from 
dirt, soot and dust. $2.00 Post Paid U. Sede 
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My book “CANDY AS I MAKE1T” will teach anyone howto 


make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure im) 


Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 8, Lynbrook, L. 1, 1% 











Busily they hurr 

along, intent on their 
eager quests but care- 
less of wear on floors. 
You hesitate to re- 
strain their enthusiasm. . 
Better to let them 
romp—and make your 
floors hurt proof with 


Bright Spot in Your Kitchen 


“Brighten up the corner’’—where the stove is. With- 
out trouble, and at trifling cost, you can make your 
stove an attractive piece of furniture, really a deco- 
ration in the kitchen. For a bright and lasting shine 


LACK SI] 


STOVE POLISH 


is unsurpassed and has been for 30 years be- 
cause care is taken in the making and the highest 
grade materials are used. It an- 
neals to the iron and stays on 
many times longer than ordinary 
polishes do. Used on sample 7 
stoves and sold by hardware and i i 
grocery dealers. ) (K 
Liquid and paste—one quality i 
GET A CAN TODAY y 


BLACK SILK STOVE 
POLISH WORKS 


Sterling, Illinois 
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Electric Duplex Kitchenette 


Stove and Toaster, $9.50 
2 heats. Guaranteed. At all 


Co. Inc. 


Nickel Plated, 7x14 inches. 8 W. 19St.N.Y. 


| The Rights of the Unborn 
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good living conditions, sanitary surroundings, 
schools and colleges, technical training, and all 
that, but in giving the environment full credit, 
as I shall in some future article, I beg my 
| readers never to forget the indelible, inefface- 
| able influence of the primary stress of heredity. 
| When the two microscopic gametes, male and 
| female, coalesce in the beginning of the living 
being, the work of heredity has been accom- 
| plished. Environment is called upon to do the 
| rest. How fortunate for the future being if 
| this original microscopic, immeasurable, inde- 
| finable stress is of the right sort. The breeder 
of domesticated animals understands this 
int better than the public understands its 
|importance in human breeding. The pro- 
prietor of the wonderful Holstein cow that has 
taken the record for giving milk, takes his 
visitor into his barnyard and points out to him 
this renowned animal, and he has at his 
tongue’s end her pedigree back to the original 
Adam and Eve Holsteins. His little boy who 





accompanies him to the yard and plays about 
his feet while his father is discoursing on the 
pedigree of his cow, is himself ascrub. His fore- 
bears have never been selected for any desirable 
physical or lacteal property. They have come 
by chance. They have never had any ex- 
amination to show their fitness. They have 
never been tested to discover if they have in 
their blood the ineradicable taint of a bad 
heredity. If we could introduce in the breed- 
ing of human beings those dynamic facts and 
principles illustrated by the descendants of 
Max and Jonathan Edwards, and carried into 
practice in the breeding of domesticated ani- 
mals, we would lay the foundation of a future 
State whose splendor, efficiency, and fame 
would be the outstanding glory of history. 


The Well Groomed 
Woman 
(Continued from page 47) 


Follow the fashions wisely but not too well. 
| This means, judge for yourself the style which 
is smart—perhaps even a trifle extreme—but 
which has no tinge of vulgarity and which, 
| above all things, is one that will be becoming 
to you. Many women, in an endeavor to be 
smartly dressed, are only eccentrically dressed. 
There is a nice distinction of judgment in the 
selection of what is “in style” and what is 
becoming, that must be left to the woman 
herself. 
conservatism than to follow too blindly the 
vagaries, and often vulgarities of fashion. 

For both afternoon and evening, there are 
attractive bead bags and gold vanity cases, 
which may be carried. For formal evening 
wear, hair bandeaux, ear-rings, and neck- 
laces of semi-precious stones—for those who are 
not fortunate enough to have jewels—are all 
accessories which add much to the smart ap- 
pearance—just as, in the afternoons, the string 
of amber or the cord with a jade medallion, 
gives a finished note of color to the costume, 
which is attractive. 

Color, of course, is so largely a God-given 
sense that it is difficult to generalize about it. 
What one woman can wear, another cannot, 
owing to some indefinite tone in her skin, which 
only she can thoroughly recognize. Certain 
tones she will soon know she can always wear; 
but as new shades appear with a given season, 
she should at least see that they are becoming, 
for frequently the much-sought smartness is 
given by following new color and new line 





while it is new. Some seasons it is the fashion 
to observe the monotone effect—that is, a hat 
to match the costume, and shoes in the same 
tone. In others, contrast is the mode. A 
woman of unerring color sense can make these 
contrasts wisely. To her less fortunate sister, 
the predominance of one color in her costume 
often gives her better results. 


the effects of environment, proper associates, | 





It is better to err on the side of | 
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for Every 


Houseclean ing 


Task 


AKE certain that your 
vacuum cleaner is one of 

general usefulness. 
Such is the Sweeper-Vac. It not 
only cleans rugs, carpetsand hard- 
wood floors, but it also thorough- 
ly frees tapestry and upholstery 
from dust, freshens mattresses 
and tufted furniture, easily cleans 
walls, ceilings and hangings, and 
performs in minutes cleaning, 
sweeping and dusting tasks that 
usually require hours of hard 
work. 
You will soon discover why the 
Sweeper-Vac is known as two 
complete cleaners in one. It 
gives you two distinct types of 
cleaning—by powerful suction 
alone, or by powerful suction 
plus the gentle sweeping action 
of its motor driven brush. 


The correctly speeded motor driven 
brush is necessary to thoroughly and 
quickly remove threads and lint. f you 
wish the powerful suction alone, as 
when housecleaning attachments are to 
be used, stop the brush by simply mov- 
ing the convenient lever. 
A demonstration—/ree—in your home 
may be easily arranged. The Sweeper- 
Vac time-payment plan enables you to 
own a Sweeper-Vac at once. Phone the 
nearest dealer, or write us for booklet, 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


WEEPER- VAC 


Brush 
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(Continued from page 25) 


country, to which Hebrew legend always 
looked back as the Garden of Eden, the 
starting-point of the human race, the vision 
| of man widened its outlook upon God, see- 
ing Him as beyond any of man’s speculations 


A PRIMER} 


for those 


who eat 
at home can not now, of course, be known. It is 





The Discovery of God 
| 
















| striving. Scattered here and there were men 
| and women as eager then as they are today to 
| get out of the stagnancy of merely accepted 


| 


| assumptions and to find God for themselves. 
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opportunities to observe, come through a time- 

| tendency. Abraham was the spokesman of 
| his era. Summing up its aspirations in him- 
| self, he carries them to a point to which no 
one of his contemporaries was seemingly 
prepared to go. 


The Call to Canaan 


After the God of hopes and fears, of jeal- 
ousies and distrusts, which the early pages of 
| Genesis portray to us, it is like coming on a 
| higher order of existence to read the call in 
which Abraham feels the urge to leave Padan- 
Aram and push on into the unknown. The 
; tone becomes unexpectedly more mature, the 
| language nobler. Though God still shows 
traces of the vindictiveness which man recog- 
nized in himself, the prospect of universal 
blessing bespeaks a new expansion in the 
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Home-made ice 
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illumination in this man’s inner life was great 
enough, not only to impart the sense of a 


the future the vehicle of Good-will. 










thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from thy father’s house, unto the land 
that I will show thee. And I will make of thee 
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ice cream free-zer? 


' And I will bless them that bless thee, and him 















Abraham went forth as Jehovah had spoken 


It is ve-ry sim-ple. 
It has no crank! 
It works a-lone! 








into the land of Canaan; and into the land of 
Canaan they came.” 

Why Canaan? Why not Padan-Aram, or 
Ur of the Chaldees? 

The country has taken so large a place in 
human thought and speech that its significance 
is worth noticing. Making all allowance for 
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Sim-ply fill it— 
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ICE CREAM. 


Write for interesting booklet G— 
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|so much of early history, the destiny of the 
Hebrew people seems, from their first develop- 






this south-east corner of the Mediterranean 


find civilization’s focal point for perhaps three 
thousand years. All the great empires which 
' rose and fell turned round and round about it. 
Situated between the two river powers of the 
very ancient world, that of the Nile and that 
of the Euphrates, it was open to the influence 
of both. With the sea as a highway to Greece 
and Rome, it was in touch with the more 
modern world the minute it came into exis- 
tence. 

It was therefore a natural center for the 
getting, as for the distribution, of ideas. It 
drew them from all quarters; it put them 
through its own spiritualizing processes; it 


AU 4% '@) oe sent them out again. It has sometimes been 

- made a reproach to the Bible that much of 
V | what was supposed to be original with the 
j.X< Ga @ | | Gj 1 | | Hebrews is found to have been absorbed from 
ICE CREAM ‘the Egyptians on one side, from the Baby- 
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the Bible’s function as the interpreter of man- 





“Now Jehovah said unto Abraham, Get | 


ment out of a family into a tribe, and out of a | 
tribe into a nation, to have been linked with | 


litoral. And, as a matter of fact, there we | 


| certain that he was not alone in his spiritual | 


| Discoveries of any kind, as we often have | 


human mind. It is probable that no such | 
ideal could have been formed earlier. The 


| hitherto. What Abraham drew from his own | 
meditations and what he learned from others | 








consecrated mission, but to make him to all | 


a great nation. And I will bless thee, and | 
make thy name great; and be thou a blessing! | 


that curseth thee will I curse. And in thee | 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed. So | 


|unto him . . . And they went forth to go | 


' those explanations after the fact which mark | 





lonians on the other, or from the more remote 


east or west. But the fact is an enlargement of 
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kind’s guésses at the truth. It is well to 
remember that the Bible’s roots struck out to | 
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APPY’S in book form 

at last!—the same 

old Cappy who swears “by 
the holy pink-toed proph- 
et” and never misses a 
bet. So famous has he be- 
come that lots of people 
forget he was born in a 
fountain pen! He’s the 
best-known character re- 
cent fiction has produced. 


If you wanta book that you'll still 
be enjoying and lending in years to 
come—send to the nearest 
bookstore Today for: 
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SILVERWARE 


“Whitfield” Pattern 


The new double compart- 
ment Pyrex vegetable dish 


Beautiful, useful and long- 
lasting % MIDDLETOWN 
Casseroles, Pie Plates and 
Bakers are to be seen in 
use in the best homes and 
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able Pyrex Transparent 
Ovenware; high in quality ; 
moderate in cost. Many 
new designs of rare charm 
and beauty. Catalog mail- 
ed upon request. 
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of Pyrex Lined Silverware 
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all the known reservoirs of supply. Taking 
its ideas where they could be found, it purified 
and enriched them, but the sources were what, 
with due limitations, we may call universal. 

Abraham himself was universal. He knew 
all the civilizations of his time. We find him 
far in the east on the Persian Gulf; far in the 
north, in Mesopotamia; far in the south, in 
Canaan; far in the west, at the court of the 
King of Egypt. More than a nomad, more 
than a desert sheik, he was a traveler, a thinker, 
and a man of world experience. Standing in 
the twilight where the history which could 
only be told in myths, legends, and traditions 
begins to give place to the work of the chroni- 
cler, he is the first, as far as we know, 
to see human existence as a venture with a 
purpose. 

The purpose is dim as yet; it is far off; it 
has no clear outline; but it is beneficent. In 
spite of all the ills of social corruption and 
international violence, of which instances are 
given us, the high goal at the end of man’s 
struggle has come into sight. It will never 
again go out of sight. Individuals will lose it; 

| whole nations will disregard it; there will be 
times when a vast majority will deny that it is 
there; but some will always keep it in view and 
lead the rest of the world on. 

To the man who discovered it, great honor 
must be due. He was not a perfect man, as 
we estimate perfection. Notwithstanding his 
vision his standard of ethics was below that 
which later ages reached, and even his less 
enlightened colleagues, the Kings of Gerar and 
Egypt, had the right to reproach him with 
dealings they found unfair. The Bible tells 
this with no attempt to hide a hero’s weak- 
nesses. Revealed to us as he is, only in the 
half-light between the legendary and the semi- 
historical, he is a credible human man who, 
like most pioneers, was both beyond his time 
and within it. But he is a great man—the 
first, perhaps, of that long and stately pro- 
cession of great men which the human race 
has produced. 


God Almighty 


For his claims to greatness rest not alone on 
the discovery that in his relation to God there 
is a purpose to man’s life. As age comes on, 
as experience grows richer, as thought is able 
to climb to higher and higher outlooks, he 
reaches the most overwhelming conviction 
that had ever, as yet, been seized by human 
intelligence. 

“Jehovah appeared to Abram, and said unto 
him, I am God Almighty.” 

It will be seen at once that in these words 
we are far from the merely elemental God of 
| the more primitive ages. Whether this reve- 
| lation came to Abraham, the man, or whether 
| in Abraham, the man, it is only centered and 
| expressed, is a point of minor importance. 
| It came to some one. It came to someone at 
|some time in the course of man’s expansion. 
The essential fact is that it came. Once 
having come, it began to transfigure man’s 
life, as the world is transfigured by the dawn. 

Not that the world laid hold at once of 
| conception of Almightiness. It was a material 
world, and for a material world the only al- 





pineapple, 
dand other vegetables and | mightiness is in matter. 


To the human race 
‘at large the Almightiness of God has been 
| | theoretic only. This is as true of Church as 


Abraham’s vision has alw ays been 
visionary except to a few, and those few have 
| made it a reality for themselves alone. To 
|active Divine Almightiness the material has 
always been opposed and hitherto opposed 
successfully. An Almighty God is not a work- 
ing factor 1 in the world of men. He is a vision, 
| but a vision that has been seen. 

The stage at which the Almightiness of God 
supplants the almightiness of matter is one 
to which the human race, except in the case of 
individuals, has not yet attained. While 
reasoning is often spiritual, practise is oftener 
material. The condition will doubtless obtain 
for many generations to come. But there is | 
this to be said for the human race, that once it | 





‘Oh man! 1 bet mother 
made it herself!” 


ERE’S a treat that will warm the 
heart of any fellow—a great big 
coconut cake! The tropical richness 
of Baker’s Coconut gives this-cake a 
delicious taste that makes it a favorite 
with everybody. 
The reason for the delicious goodness 
of this home-made coconut cake is 
the nature-made flavor, sealed up in 
the Baker air-tight can. When you 
open the can you have the really fresh, 
pure, white coconut meat exactly as it 
was when the ripe nut was opened. 
In Baker’s Coconut the natural mois- 
ture, freshness and wholesomeness 
areretained. That’s why it is so good 
in cakes, cookies, pies and candies. 


THE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Coconut Marshmallow Cake 
Beat 44 cup butter and 14% cups sugar to a cream 
Break in 3 eggs, one at a time, beating until light. 
Add % cup milk (or coconut milk) and a pinch of 
salt. Gradually stir in 2 cups flour and 2 teaspoons 
baking powder which has been sifted together 
three times. Add teaspoon vanilla and one cup 
Baker's coconut. Bake in two layers in a moderate 
oven about twenty-five minutes. Put together with 
marshmallow icing. 

Marshmallow Icing 
Boil 2 cups granulated sugar, 1 cup water and 4 
teaspoon cream of Tartar without stirring, until it 
threa ads. Pour onto stiffly beaten whites of 2 eggs, 
add % lb. chopped marshmallows or one cup 
marshmallow whip, beat until thick and spread 
quickly between the layers and on top. 
If preferred, the coconut may be omitted from the 
cake and added to the marshmallow icing. 


Three kinds: 
Canned in its own milk 
in the blue can. 


Naturally moist sweet- 
ened in the yellow can. 


Dry sbred in the blue 
package. 


COCONUT 


In using advertisements see page 4 

















HEN you enter a room, the first thing that attracts 
your attention is the woodwork—the interior trim. 


If the room is finished in Mahogany, you know that 
you are in a home, not a house, and that the builder or 
owner, took pride in its appearance. Its value increases 
in your estimation 


The adaptability of Mahogany is evidenced by the charm 
it imparts to any ioom—whether it is a stately library with 
paneled walls and elaborate cornice, or a dining room in 
a bungalow with only a baseboard and picture moulding. 


But the cost of Mahogany trim? 


Is very little, if any, more than any other cabinet wood, 
and it adds so much to the value of a house that its use 
can be considered as a sales asset. 


It is a mistaken idea that Mahogany is either difficult 
to obtain or that its cost is high. 50,000,000 board feet 
were imported into the United States last year. Write to 
the Mahogany Association, Inc., for information. You will 
be surprised to learn that beautiful, everlasting Mahogany 
can be used for door and window trim, baluster rails, stair 
spindles and treads, plate rails, baseboards and picture 
mouldings of your home, at a very moderate cost, and 
that it finishes just as easily and with more beauty than 
other cabinet woods. 

A room trimmed with Mahogany forms a wonderful 
setting for your Mahogany furniture. Its rich undertones 
bespeak hospitality, distinctiveness, comfortandallthecharm 
and good taste which cluster around the artistic home. 

Write for our Period Furniture Booklets, “Chippendale and 


Mahogany,” “Mahogany in Colonial Days” and “Sheraton”. 
You will find them interesting. 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
1133 Broadway (St. James Building) New York City 


after all—there’s nothing like 


MAHOGANY 
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has perceived an ideal, it never absolutely lets 
jit go. It will play fast and loose with it, turn 


| | away from it, come back to it, turn away from 


;it again, renounce it, abjure it; but sooner 
or later it will be converted to it finally and 
will make it its own. In the long run it will 
probably assimilate this discovery of Abra- 
ham’s, An Almighty God will become more 
than an expression. In other*words, a world 
which will have wearied of the experiment of 
governing itself through mutual suspicions, 
hatreds, rivalries, enmities, cut-throat diplo- 
macies, and brutal wars, social, military, and 
religious, will have learned that Good-will 
toward men by men is the only irresistible 
force. 

To Abraham the new understanding came 
as a great marvel. With a God who was 
Almighty anything was possible. He, Abra- 
ham, was no longer hedged in by circumstance, 
That which he had put out of the question 
could happen as easily as not. Almightiness 
being not in matter but in God, all merely 
physical laws must give way to it. 

It was more than a conviction, more than 
an enthusiasm; it became a burning and 
consuming faith which he could test to any 
extremity. Nothing was too hard for it. He 
could trust it to the uttermost, up to the end 
of reason, and beyond. During the rest of his 
life we see this as his dominating thought, 
leading to the outstanding act in his whole 
spiritual drama. 





The Sacrifice of Isaac 


The unexpected had happened. A son by 
his wife had been born to his old age. The 
father understood that it was through the 
person of this lad that the new nation was to 
descend and the “‘blessing’’ come to the whole 
world. So much was clear. 

But it was also clear that by an Almighty 
God the hopes founded on the lad could be 
realized just as easily even if the person of the 
lad were removed. “Is anything too hard for 
Jehovah?” had been the question on their lips 
at the time of the child’s birth. In the new 
discovery there was an exultation, almost a 
recklessness, of confidence. The suggestion 
rose in the father’s mind that perhaps, after 
all, God willed to produce the nation and work 
out the “blessing”’ through the boy, but without 
the boy. If so, it would simply be another 
triumph of His Almightiness. The knowledge 
that, as the Nazarene Master put it two 
thousand years later, “God can raise up 
descendants for Abraham from these stones,” 
was already in his mind. 

“And it came to pass after these things, that 
God did prove Abraham, and said unto him 

. Take now thy son, thine only son whom 
thou lovest, even Isaac, and get thee into the 
land of Moriah; and offer him there for a burnt 
offering upon one of the mountains which I 
will tell thee of.” 

It must be repeated here that a primitive 
chronicler is telling this story in the tongue of 
a primitive age. For the moment it is enough 
to bear in mind the difference between ancient 
and modern ways of thought and forms of 
expression. What is to us the conviction of 
the inner man was to elemental peoples the 
external utterance of God. They saw direct 
and positive command where we see a wrestler 
with God putting himself to a last terrific 
test. 

“And Abraham rose early in the morning, 
and saddled his ass, and took two of his young 
men with him, and Isaac his son. And he 
clave the wood for the burnt offering, and 
rose up and went unto the place of which God 
had told him. On the third day Abraham 
lifted up his eyes and saw the place afar of. 
And Abraham said unto the young men, 
Abide ye here with the ass, and I and the lad 
will go yonder; and we will worship, and come 
again to you. And Abraham took the wood 
of the burnt offering, and laid it upon Isaac 

| his son, and he took in his hand the fire and 
' the knife; and they went both of them together. 
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The Discovery of God 


“And Isaac spake unto Abraham his father, 
dsaid: ‘My father!’ 

“And he said: ‘Here am I, my son.’ 

“And he said: ‘Behold the fire and the 
wood; but where is the lamb for a burnt 

“eae 
wo Abraham said: ‘God will provide 
himself a lamb for a burnt offering, my son.’ 

“So they went both of them together, and 
they came to the place which God had told 
him of. And Abraham built the altar there, 
and laid the wood in order, and bound Isaac 
his son, and laid him on the altar, upon the 
wood. And Abraham stretched forth his 
hand to slay his son.” rie : 

The scene is one of great dramatic intensity. 
Nowhere else in ancient literature is there to 
be found a situation between a father and his 
boy more tender or more tragic. The lisped 
question, the veiled answer, get force from 
their very simplicity. Remembering that 
behind them there was not only the devotion 
of an old man to the son given him late in 
life, but the hope of the future of the world, 
we see how poignant must have been the 
nature of this sacrifice. But we see more. 
Beyond sacrifice is conviction. The hope of 
the world’s future will be realized in spite of 
everything. He* may take the knife and slay 
his son, and yet God is Almighty. Almighti- 
ness will carry out the promises. 

In other words, faith may have been carried 
to extremes, but faith was new and ardent. 
It had not the reserves and peradventures with 
which we surround it today. It was not 
prudent; it was not perhaps wholly sane, as 
we count sanity. But it was superb. It was 
in the grand manner. It could call on the 
Almighty to prove Himself Almighty by a 
challenge at once extravagant and sublime. 


































The Prince-Patriarch’s Situation 

To get the value of the episode two points 
must be borne in mind. 

1. According to the standards of his 
time a Prince-Patriarch had the right to slay 
his son. A human being had as yet no claim 
to the assured possession of his life. He was 
not an independent entity. Nothing was 
guaranteed to him. He had no place as a 
citizen, and as a subject he was little above 
the level of a living piece of property. If, as 
civilizations developed along the banks of the 
Euphrates and the Nile, laws were passed 
protecting individuals against each other, 
there were none to make them anything but 
chattels of the king. 

Among the nomadic tribes the head of the 
family was the supreme lord. Imagine a 
social condition of not a little softening of 
manners, but in which there was no govern- 
ment, no legislation, no law, no compelling 
force beyond that of custom and the dictates 
of the Chieftain. The Chieftain’s will was all 
there was to keep the tribe a unit. Tribal 
unity required not merely patriarchal rule, 
but patriarchal ownership. From this owner- 
ship nothing and no one was exempt. 

There could not, therefore, come into the 
Patriarch’s mind any of the qualms and 
questions which would have stirred in a man 
of a later period in history. There might be 
suffering in his heart, but his sense of justice 
would be undisturbed. Out of the fatherly 
love and pride in him the last drop of anguish 
might be wrung, but all that made him a 
Prince-Patriarch would be left serene. He 
was doing what he had an acknowledged 
right to do, and neither victim nor relative 
could have known a thought of protestation. 

2. Doubtless, too, there lurked in his mind 
the belief, not wholly outgrown, of the higher 
value of the human sacrifice. I have said 
that, like other pioneers, he was both beyond 
his time and within it. If he had seized the 
concept of an Almighty God giving a purpose 
‘o man’s existence, there were phases of 
knowledge to which he had not advanced. 
In the inference that a human sacrifice must 

dearer to God than any other sacrifice, 
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All West Bend Aluminum Kitchen 
Utensils are stamped from solid 
sheets of 99% pure hard alumi- 
num, giving extra strength and 
durability. There are over 200 
of the famous West Bend cooking 
utensils such as Tea Kettles that 
fill through spout, Kettles with 
non-slip covers, Fountain Perco- 
lators, ete. Every piece of high- 
est quality, beauty and utility. 
yet ‘‘so reasonably priced.’’” In- 
sist on the genuine Guaranteed 
West Bend Aluminum 
Ware. 


« Simply Wonderfu 


? 


“Cooks so much 


Walertess Cooker-Rowster’ 


So say thousands of house-wives who voluntarily write us their 
praises of this marvelous cooker. 
their letters: “I would not part with this cooker for five times 
what it cost.” “Cuts of meat so tough as to require grinding came 
out tender and'‘delicious, sweet and nice.’ 

better, has its natural flavor.” ‘‘Pays for itself in reduced fuel bills.” 
“T can buy and cook splendidly the cheaper cuts of meat, which when 
cooked right are always the best.” “I think it is the greatest thing 
I ever cooked with.” 


Saves All Nutriment—Retains All Flavor 


Roasts meats, cooks vegetables, fruits, etc., in their own juices, over a low flame 
on top of the stove. Food can’t burn or scorch. Cooks to a delicious “turn” 
And all the beneficial mineral s 


Here are a few extracts from 


“Food cooked in it tastes 


sweeter and better.” 


alts and natural nutriment 


A Size for Every Family 


4 Quart Size - - 
6 Quart Size - - 
8 Quart Size - => Gy 


10 Quart Size - 
12 Quart Size - 
16 Quart Size - 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will ship postpaid on receipt 
of price. Free Booklet tells all about the Waterless 


Cooker-Roaster and gives valuable recipes. 
Use the coupon. 


West Bend Aluminum Co. 
West Bend, Wisconsin 


RE OF Thine crv tivticc duces ces 


Aluminum Co. 
West Bend, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: Send me at 
once postpaid, Waterless 
Cooker-Roaster, size..... 


Amount enclosed $ 


(If further information is de- 


sired check here.) 


My dealer’s name is 
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Spreads, gaily colored and quaint 


Novelite Spreads lend a cheery warmth to your rooms 


on the grayest of days. 


The weaves are fanciful and 


the colors—Rose, Blue and Gold—are worked out in 


bewitching patterns. Clustered 


stripes and daring 


blocks—the early day sampler style and darning stitch 
are included. Or you may have all white, if you prefer. 


Unlike the old cime heavy spreads which freeze to the 
line in boardlike stiffness, Novelites may be easily 
rinsed out and dried in any season. 


All desired sizes, tuck-in or cut-out corners, hemmed 
or. scalloped, bolster covers to match, $3.00 to $7.00. 


NOVELITE 


REC US. PAT OFF 


SPREADS 


MARGRACE MILLS, Inc. 
James F. White & Co., Inc., Selling Agents 
Dept. B, 54 Worth Street, New York 


Write us today 
for Novelite Style 
Book and samples 
of fabrics, naming 
your favorite store. 
No charge. 








A Switch Right On the Iron 


+ The Beaver Switch Plug combines plug and switch 
right on the iron. Red and black push buttons to 
indicate current ‘‘on’’ and ‘‘off’’ plainly stamped. Have a 
Beaver put on your iron today—at your electrical dealer’s. 
Our Switches are guaranteed and approved by Nat. B’d of 
Fire Underwriters. Don’t buy unapprov substitutes. 


hine & Tool Co., Inc. 
BEAVER pp ge York os 
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Maternity 
| $3. $4. $5. 


Every prospec- 
tive mother may 
have a stylish ap- 
pearance, safety 
for the little one 
and comfort for 
herself during the 
maternity _ period. 
For twenty-five years 
the H. & W. Mater- 
nity Corset Waist has 
been by far the most 
favored product in this high- 
ly popular line. 
It gives support where most 
needed, is soft and pliable, with 
lacings on either side adjust- 
able to the comfort of the 
wearer, and thus after confine- 
ment, as well as before, holds 
the figure stylishly and natu- ff 
rally. 
Particularly, also, is it inval- 
uable after surgical operations. 
and in every convalescence, 
| correcting weaknesses and Z 
| properly preserving the figure S 
at all times with perfect safety and comfort. 
_ Made in a variety of styles and prices. We espe- 
cially recommend Number 2215, here illustrated. 
Price $4.00 at all dealers. If your dealer hasn’t it, 
write and we will see that you are supplied, 
Write for Booklet 


The H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 
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PRACTICAL 


-S. PAT. 


Hd4IR CURLERS 


As flexible as fairy fingers—will curl 
the hair, long or bobbed, while you 
are dressing. or can be kept on all 
night comfortably. 

Not the slightest danger of injuring 
the finest hair. 

Sold at notion counters. If your 
dealer does not carry them, write 


A STEN Bo. 


860 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 





The Discovery of God 


because of its costliness to man, he was, } 
would seem, still of his day and gencratio,. 

While in later ages a sacrifice came to 
a highly purified meaning, to elemental ny 
it was a gift to the Deity to please and appeag 
Him. This hope of placating God by giving 
Him the thing man held as most precious Wa 
not outlived for many generations The thine 
man held most precious was his child, andj 
child-sacrifice the ancient mind found a fear. 
ful fascination. 

Though the Hebrews were perhaps the fry 
to reject in theory this conclusion as to the 
Divine, in practice they gave it up slowly 
As. the nation evolved a State, the severy 
laws were enacted against fathers and mother 
who sacrificed their children, but secretly » 
openly the offerings continued. Of the 
Israelites in the time of Moses an historic, 
recital declares that, “They sacrificed the, 
sons and their daughters unto demons, an 
shed innocent blood—even the blood of the 
sons and of their daughters whom the 
sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan.” (eg. 
turies later, when Judah was tottering, tk 
reforming king, Josiah, was obliged to tak 
measures against child-sacrifice, while in th 
reign of the last prince of the line of Dayij 


| they still, according to Jerethiah, “built th 


high places of Baal, which are in the Valley 
of the Son of Hinnom, to cause their so 
and their daughters to pass through the fir 
unto Molech.” 

For such sacrifice to be possible there mug 
have been a persistent and deeply-rooted 
belief. Something had to be gained by it, 


| fathers and mothers would never have » 


outraged their affections. Fundamentally it 
was the conviction that the favor of God, » 
difficult to secure, could not but be granted tp 
those who bought it at such a price. 


The Prince-Patriarch’s Reward 

The Prince-Patriarch belonged to his tim 
in the degree to which he considered the 
sacrifice of his son an act of merit; he wa 
beyond his time in perceiving in the end that 
no such sacrifice was asked for. 

“And the angel of Jehovah called unto him 
out of heaven, and said: ‘Abraham! Abraham! 

“And he said: ‘Here am I.’ 

“And he said: ‘Lay not thy hand upon the 
lad, neither do thou anything unto him 
For now I know that thou fearest God, seeing 
that thou hast not withheld thy son, thine 
only son, from me.’ ” 

Again we must bear in mind the tendencies 
of primitive verbal expression. Where modem 
psychology would read the higher reasoning 
of the Patriarch’s own mind, the early chron- 
icler heard an angel calling from the sky. 
Between the two, perhaps verbal expression 
is the chief difference. What, after all, is an 
angel but a messenger? And if God is Uni- 
versal Mind, why should. not our higher 
thoughts be messages? If God is the It 
telligent Working Energy of man, would not 
an Intelligent Working Energy which never 
speaks be mechanical and partial? This i 
not argument; it is suggestion only; but the 
identification of true perception with the 
Voice of God’s Messenger is not without its 
beauty. 

To Abraham message followed on message, 
as great perceptions broadened into greater 
ones. He had long ago come to understand 
God as Almighty; before putting himself to 
the supreme test he had seen Him also 
Everlasting. Now the angel of the Lord call 
unto him out of Heaven a second time. What 
he had already understood is made mor 
positive and definite. He had gained much 
on his own personal account, but, after all, 
gain on his own personal account was but gall 
for the world at large. He was the in 
altruist we know anything about, the first © 
whom the good of his fellow-men was as 
as his own good. Good for himself © 
only be good in proportion as they, far inte 
the future, should share in it. 
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because thou hast done this thing, and hast | 
not withheld thy son, thine only son, that in 
blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying 
[ will multiply thy seed as the stars of the 
heaven and as the sand which is on the sea- 
shore; and thy seed shall possess the gate of 
his enemies. And in thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed, because thou hast 
obeved my voice.” 

The final widening of this man’s horizon 
was in a new understanding of spiritual cause 
and effect. Because he obeyed the Voice, 
not only he but others were to benefit. What 
we perceive clearly, he appreciated dimly; 
that no man can do right to himself alone. 
That a single right act is an universal asset, 
in which, to its degree, all the nations of the 
earth shall be blessed, is the last of his great 
discoveries in God of which we shall take 
note. 


The Prince-Patriarch’s Passing 
We will close on a scene of high courtesy, 
marking the manners of a time backward to | 
darkness in some respects, and in others 
strangely advanced. Sarah, whose part in| 
the sacrifice of Isaac was probably that of | 


“By myself have I sworn, saith Jehovah, | [= 





































































dumb agony, had died in the land of Canaan. A typical American Walnut dining room suite of ten pieces, in soft tone brown. 





“\nd Abraham came to mourn for Sarah, Real walnut throughout, Retail price $345.00, Courtesy of Marshall Field & Company. 
and to weep for her. And Abraham rose up | 
from before his dead, and spake unto the 
Children of Heth, saying: 

“‘T am a stranger and a sojourner with you. 
Give me a possession of a burying-place with 
you that I may bury my dead out of my sight.’ 
“ “And the Children of Heth answered Abra- 
ham, saying unto him: 

“‘Hear us, my lord. Thou art a prince 
among us. In the choice of our sepulchres 
bury thy dead. None of us shall withhold 
from thee his sepulchre.’ 

“And Abraham rose and bowed himself to 
the people of the land, saying: 

“Tf it should be your mind that I should 
bury my dead out of my sight hear me, and 
entreat for me to Ephron the son of Zohar 
that he may give me the cave of Machpelah 
which he hath, which is in the end of his field. 
For the full price let him give it to me, in the 
midst of you, for a possession of a burying- 
place.’ 

“Now Ephron was sitting in the midst of | 
the Children of Heth. And Ephron the| 
Hittite answered Abraham in the audience of 
the Children of Heth, even of all that went in 
and out of the gate of his city, saying: 

“‘Nay, my lord; hear me. The field I give 
thee; and the cave that is therein, I give it 
thee. In the presence of the children of my 
people give I it thee. Bury thy dead.’ 

“And Abraham bowed himself down before 
the people of the land. And he spake unto 
Ephron in the audience of the people of the 
land, saying: 

“But if thou wilt, I pray thee hear me. I 
will give thee the price of the field. Take it 
of me, and I will bury my dead there.’ | 

“And Ephron answered Abraham, saying | 
unto him: 

“My lord, hearken unto me. A piece of | 
land which is worth four hundred shekels in | 
silver, what is that betwixt me and thee? | 
Bury therefore thy dead.’ 





| Cs 
“And Abraham hearkened to Ephron. And) THE WASCO 


\braham weighed to Ephron the silver which | 
he had named in the audience of the Children | 
f Heth, four hundred shekels of silver, 
urrent money with the merchant . 

“And after this Abraham buried Sarah his 
wife in the cave of the field of Machpelah . . . 
_ “And Abraham gave up the ghost, and died | 
in a good old age, an old man and full of years, 
and was gathered to his people. And Isaac 
and Ishmael his sons buried him in the field 
of Machpelah . the field which Abraham 
purchased of the Children of Heth.” 


So passed one who had moved vastly farther | § 


off the horizon of man’s vision. 
In November follows the next arti- 
cle of this series, entitled “Jacob 
Discovers the God Who Cares” 


oe natural color of real walnut, and the pleasing 
variety of its figure and grain, give such warmth and 
life to furniture and woodwork, that even the simplest 
walnut designs have a distinctive elegance all their own. 


As its color is in the wood, not applied to the surface; 
walnut does not show dents and scratches. Walnut furni- 
ture is known to housekeepers as very easy to keep clean. 

By scientific tests it has been shown that walnut com- 
bines moderate weight with maximum strength. 


Properly made walnut furniture never becomes 
warped, loose or rickety. It is the most unchanging 
of cabinet woods, which leads to its universal use for 
aeroplane propellers and gun stocks. 





Cut out this memorandum for 
future reference. 


How to Identify Real 
American Walnut 


Three things to remember in 
buying real walnut furniture. 

1. Ask if it is real walnut— 
if all exposed surfaces are 
real walnut. 

2. Walnut has~ character- 
istic pores which appear on 
the surface as fine pen lines, 


dots or dashes, easily visible 
tothe nakedeye. Substitute 
woods don't show these lines. 
dots or dashes distinctly 

3. Make sure that legs, rails 
and mouldings are of t e 
same wood as tops, fronts 
and sides—real walnut. 


a 


Write for “The Walnut Book" on the history and mod- 
ern uses of “The Cabinet Wood of the Ages.” It is free. 
Good furniture has always been made of alnut. 


American Walnut Manufacturers Assn. 
Room 704 _616 South Michigan Blvd. ; Chicago, Ill. 
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Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 
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the Stairway of Life 


Send for FREE Sample Today 


mother do for her little ones than 
to put steps of health into their stair- 
way of life. Steps of health to tread in 
sturdy, rosy-cheeked happiness. Steps 
of health to climb in reaching splendid 
adult life. 


And a FREE sample of Wheatsworth 
Whole Wheat Crackers provides the 


first step— ; 


Because Wheatsworth Crackers, made 
from 100% whole wheat flour, are real 
whole wheat crackers. And steps of 
health are necessarily steps of whole 
wheat health. Whole wheat contains 
the elements that protect health—the 
mineral salts vital to life—the nourish- 
ment that builds body and brain. 
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school lunch—love them with milk, 
with butter or cheese, jelly or jam. 
They revel in the fresh, tender crisp- 
ness, the wheat-sweet, nut-like delight. 


Send today for your free sample. 


Wheatsworth Whole Wheat Crackers 
are fully endorsed by such experts as 
Alfred W. McCann, Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, Luther Burbank, Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, etc. As a reader of Good 
Housekeeping you are invited to try 
them. The coupon with 4¢ for postage 
entitles you to a generous free sample 
package. 
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worth Whole Wheat Crackers to be sent 
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The Inheritors 
(Continued from page 30) 


with a haste that tore the skin from his hand 
and he had hard work to bring his neat, frail 
craft alongside. Before half of them were jp 
the truth revealed itself. They were over. 
loaded. What had seemed safe enough jp 
quiet water had become a* danger that stared 
bleakly into the eyes of the most ignorant. 
The gunwales were awash. They were even 
now shipping water. 

“Have to make two journeys of it, sir.” 

“Then we'll stay—you and I, Kit.” 

He stared at her almost angrily. He had 
always been frightened of the sea. He was 
frightened now. The vast horror of it had 
him by the throat, so that he gulped like q 
scared child. Then he saw her eyes, steady 
calling silently upon him. 4 

“Not you anyhow.” 

“Both of us. Why not? There’s nothing 
to mind here.” 

She laughed almost gaily, and the thought 
flashed upon him that for her this thing that 
was coming upon them was a friend—an old, 
familiar friend who had beaten harmlessly 
against Pencarreg for five hundred years, 

“If it comes to that,” Miss Fotheringale 
said, “I’ve no widowed mother waiting for me, 
But give my love to the Bevy, girls. Tell ’em 
my last words—” 


HE launch had already swung landward 
before they saw the approach of a second 
boat. It came suddenly out of the mirk like g 
shadow. Before it was within hailing distance 
all three had recognized the man crouched in 
the bows. He shouted at them, and though 
no word was audible in the sinister uproar of 
the air, Eirien Kershaw understood. She ran 
knee-deep into the swirling water, holding the 
boat’s keel away from the rocks. 

“In with you—not a minute to lose.” 

He did not look at her. He was rough and 
peremptory. But the hard grip of his hand 
sent a shock of proud, rude happiness through 
her blood. They were to fight side by side— 
not only the intangible elements of wrong and 
temptation, but the very elements themselves, 
the sea and the wind and perhaps death. Fine 
and clean was to be their last journey together 
—a splendid ending—a splendid beginning. 

Kit Kershaw came last. He had fallen in 
that desperate scramble, and he was wet 
through and shivering. Tudor thrust him 
forward. Suddenly the wind was upon them, 
The sun was blotted out. The yellow, opaque 
light that had hung like a disguising veil over 
the sky was ripped asunder, and from the 
southeast came the encmy, sweeping down in 
sable cohorts, shot with the flash of spears. 

“Down with sail—quick! Down with it!” 

Tudor himself leaped to the tiller, and bya 
miracle the boat cleared the island. But Kit 
Kershaw blundered. He had not understood. 
Confused and fearful, his fingers fumbled vainly 
with the ropes. For a moment the boat keeled 
over, flying like a mad, terror-stricken thing 
before the wind. Then Eirien acted, quietly, 
swiftly. And the immediate danger was over. 
They lay wallowing in the trough of the 
waves. 

“Got to row for it. Take it in turns. An 
oar each. You and I, Eirien, till we’re out of 
the worst. Take the tiller, Kershaw, and do 
as I tell you.” : 

The order and its implied contempt was like 
a whip-lash across the face. Kershaw an- 


| swered it with a jauntiness that sat grotesquely 


on his red-eyed, stammering fear. 

“T can row, too, can’t I? Gimme the oat, 
Eirien. Take care of yourself. Got to be 
caveful now—” And for one instant he looked 
at her, humble, possessive, like a pathetic dog. 

“As you like,” Tudor muttered. é 

He set the pace, measuring the pursuing 
mountains of glassy water, giving brief orders. 
Though they were face to face, they did not 
look at each other. They did not need to. 
They had forgotten the man behind them. 
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At first there had been no appreciable weak- | 
ness. He had flung his whole weight and 
wounded pride into the thrust of his oar. He 
would show them that he was a man. He | 
would make her proud of him. And then | 
almost instantly the stark truth leered at him | 
through the brief glamour. His strength was | 
nothing. It was going from him even now. 
He could feel it pouring out with each stroke | 
like blood from a severed artery. The wasted 
years hung on his dying limbs. A deadly 
nausea Was creeping up from his stomach, 
couding his eyes with sweat. One last, pitiful, | 
frantic eflort—and then Pansy Fotheringale, 
cowering helpless in the stern, gave a shrill | 
ay. The oar had slipped from his hands. | 
Even now it had gone—lost in a monstrous, | 
moving valley, already a hundred feet away. 

“It wasn’t my fault—my God!—I swear 
it wasn’t—it was torn from me.” 

No one answered. Owen Tudor stopped 
wing. He let the boat swing round, its 
prow to the open sea. And now they were 
drifting—strangely—horribly—from the land 
in the very teeth of the wind. 

“We're in the current,” Tudor said. “Going 
outfast. It’ll be low tide in a couple of hours.” 

“S’pose that puts the lid on, doesn’t it?” 
Miss Fotheringale asked. After that one cry 
she had become very quiet. The dripping 
wind and spray had washed the paint from 
her cheeks, and underneath their disguise 
was a little cockney girl with all her breed’s 
fippant courage. ‘“‘Well, I only wish we had 
amovie-man amongst us to take a last picture 
of this touching scene. Seems sort of waste.” 

Kit Kershaw sat with face between his 
hands. If they had reproached him, cursed 
him, he would have flared up, flung back taunt 
for taunt. There were things he could have 
said to those two—terrible things—which 
even now would make them shrink and cower 
They loved each other. Unfed by look or 
word or touch, rushing to its—extinction, it 
grew in splendor. It was all a lie, what she 
had said. There had been some plot between 
them of which he had been the dupe, the credu- 
lous fool. Her protestations, her remorse, 
her fine gestures, the prate of honor, so much 
play-acting to hide the real devouring purpose. 
He laughed hysterically. One venomous 
thought after another reared itself out of his 
terror and shame, justifying, exonerating 
him. 

They were drifting faster now. The wind 
screaming about their ears was a little thing 
against the secret, invisible power that swept 
them outward. A dense pall hung over their 
heads, and out of the heart of the rolling thun- 
der light struck—javelin after javelin, blinding, 
horrific. And then rain—thick lines of icy 
water lashing their faces, filling the boat till 
it hung like a stricken thing in the black, 
racing tide. 

He hated them. They were content. They | 
were not afraid. They were beyond the reach 
of fear. They left him alone outside in the 
storm. If he died, they would be free. 











THE END came. It loomed out of the 

sweeping gale like a gray ghost; it stood 
across the course, waiting for them. It was 
a ship, Kershaw thought, and he stood up 
and waved and shouted. Then he knew. 

“Oh, Christ! The Rocks—the Iron Rocks!” 

“Can you swim, Miss Fotheringale?” It 
sons almost comic, so calmly matter-of- 
act. 

“A bit. Don’t fret yourself.” She choked 
overa laugh. ‘Race you to the Golden Gates 
for a pair of wings, Kiddo.” 

“The boat’s bound to be dashed to pieces. 
Let the tide carry you and hold on to me for 
all you’re worth! And you, Kershaw?” 

“T can’t—I can’t—oh, my God—I can’t—!” 

He saw them look at each other at last— 
deeply—steadily—in utter faith—in absolute 
content. 

_ “You cowards!—you beasts!—You’re leav- 
ing me to die—alone—like a dog—oh, God!” 

“Tf you can’t help yourself, you’ll have to 
trust to me.” 
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The shadow was over them now. _ It yawng ext 

over them like a devouring animal—disting hac 

ominous. Grinding, rending, splintering, 4, saf 

boat flung itself upon the bare fangs—shiy, out 

ered—fell back—foundering. And there wa rag 

one other sound—bestial and pitiful in jg shr 

shameless terror—suddenly extinguished, bac 

But Kit Kershaw did not know that he had aga 

screamed. of | 

anc 

V str 

dat 

T WAS over. He lay with his face hidde, q 

in his arms, beaten and battered beyong sav 

feeling, quiescent, scarcely living. His bog ' 

lay there. He himself, something infinite, afr. 

small and pitiful, had foundered—had gon, as | 

down and was lying at the bottom of a ‘ 

abysmal darkness. He knew that it ya z 

struggling there, beating its way upwan, sav 

just as his body had done, and he watched jt not 

like the spectator of some distant drama, 9 bee 

Gradually life flowed back into his body hac 

It began to hurt. He began to be aware of thy tha 

bitter cold and of rain beating ceaselessly doy, the 

upon him. He stirred and groaned, and som the 

invisible strength lifted him very gently, ayj in | 

his head was pillowed against a faint warmth, one 

Some one was rubbing his hands, calling his hai 

name. wa 
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It was Eirien who held him in her arms— Ki 
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Fotheringale, a queer little figure, stripped of | 

all her artifice, shaking with cold and misery aft 

and grinning at him with that irrepressible, : 
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Reed and “Come back just in time to take your last ! 
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Fi b re | And beyond her Owen Tudor. He sat with | 
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| his own voice, it was so faint. da 
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tide’s running out still. It will turn in an vit 
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the last merciful {1m of forjetiulness vas torn 
away. Twice he had gone down. In one 
extraordinarily brief and vivid vision he 
had seen Eirien and Owen Tudor standing in 
safety, looking toward him as he was sucked 
out and under. Even in that moment his 
rage against them had blazed up, and he had 
shrieked a curse which the water had choked 
back into his throat. He had gone down 
again—and then something had caught hold 
of him, and dragged at him, and lifted him up, 
and he had been conscious of some ‘frightful 


struggle outside himself. And then only 

darkness. x ‘ : 
“You saved me,” he said slowly. “You 

saved me—” _* : 
“J wish I had,” Tudor answered. “I’m 


afraid it’s only for the time. It was Eirien 


as much as me.” 

“You—you might—have let me go—” 

Then through the gathering dusk Kershaw | 
saw a strange thing. He saw that they did | 
not even understand. They had not even | 
been tempted. They had done what they 
had done naturally and inevitably—because 
that was their way—the tradition which in 
the hour of crisis blazed up like a beacon for 
their guidance. And he—he had been drunk 
in the great hour of his life. He had let their 
one chance slip from his effete and powerless 
hands. Even now he shookfwith fear. He 
wanted to cry out to God to save him—him 
at any rate. And they were not afraid at all. 





They turned quiet faces to the end, as others 
had done before them. This was the lesson 
which had been handed on from generation to 
generation. 

Even Pansy Fotheringale had called up out 
of her small soul great dignity. 

He thought, “I’m not fit to live.” 

And as though she knew what was in his 
thought, he felt Eirien’s hand close over his, 
holding him fast. “It doesn’t matter now, 
Kit, anything that’s ever happened. We're 
just human beings who may be going to die 
very soon. We must forgive one another.” 

He moaned. 
afraid—I’m afraid—” 


“T don’t want to die. I’m| 


i 
| 


| 
i 
j 
| 


| 


| 


“Tt’s nothing, dying,” Tudor said kindly. | 


“That doesn’t matter.” 

“Tt’s how one dies,’ Kershaw 
“And I'll die like a rat in a trap.” 

They were alone, cast up on a sinking rock 
in the midst of a universe of sea and wind. 
They drew nearer to one another for warmth 
and comfort. And presently Kershaw knew 
that his companions had dropped into a stupor 
of exhaustion. But he himself could not rest. 
Terror gnawed at him. Each time weariness 
overcame him, it seized him and dragged him 
shivering and whimpering back to the surface 
of consciousness. And suddenly, just as 
darkness seemed to be closing down-on them 
like a crushing hand, he was aware of some 
vital, terrible change. It was as though a 
rhythm had been broken—as though the 
whole universe hung for an instant in sus- 
pense—then caught up the beat again, louder, 
clearer— 

The tide had turned. 

He stood up. He could not sit there and 
wait for death. He climbed up on the final 
spur of rock, gazing around him with staring, 
pitiful eyes. But there was no help. Only 
the coming night. 


thought. 


HE CLIMBED down again on the further 

side to the sea’s edge. ‘Through the dusk 
he could see the current rushing past—land- 
ward. “Thirty miles an hour,” Will Evans 
had said. 

But at his feet was a backwash of quiet 
water full of seaweed and broken fragments of 
the wreck. One piece of white-painted wood 
floated to and fro, strangely luminous in the 
half-light, phosphorescent. He stared down 
at it. Queer, huddled thoughts were creeping 
out of his writhing, struggling fear. Supposing 
help came. Supposing they were saved at the 
last minute. What was beyond? Life with 
Eirien whodid not lovehim—who could not love 
um—life with himself, knowing himself for 
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For all the family 


Boott Toweling is thor- 
oughly absorbent. It is soft 
and pleasing to the skin. Yet 
it is so sturdy that it may be 
used for a rigorous rub-down. 
It is bright white and launders 
easily. 


















Send twenty-five 
cents for sample 
towel similar to 
those which you can 


Buy Boott Toweling by the 
bolt. It is economical and in- 
expensive. It is easy to hem, 


ged by buying Bott ’ hemstitch, or embroider. Use it 
Toweling by the for anything for which you want a 
bolt. good-looking absorbent material— 


towels of all kinds, scarfs, runners, 
bibs, etc. 
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The convenience, 
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and compact ar- 
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lated with the as- 
surance that perfect combustion elim!- 
Nates any possibility of smoke or 
odor. Burner may be readily cleaned 
owing to its simple construction. 
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in the country where gas is not available. Special 
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The Inheritors 


what he was, without one last, pitiful illusion 
to cover his naked shame. 

His son—his son would be born then. And 
his inheritance—money ignobly gained, cow. 
ardice and greed, weakness and vice—the 
Kershaw inheritance. Was there nothi 
else—nothing else possible that he could hand 
on—nothing? No memory—no tradition 
that in the hour of dire need his son could 
cling to? 

“What got on to the Iron Rocks had to 
come sooner or later,” Will Evans had said 
indifferently. 

He bent down and picked up the shining 
piece of wood. He was shaking now—in the 
grip of a tremendous thought—so huge that 
his poor, tired brain could not compass it, 
Of course—he would never do it—because he 
was afraid—horribly afraid. Still he went 
on—the thought carrying him. 

It seemed to him that light was coming. It 
came from the west. The clouds were breaking 
a little. He took a knife from his pocket and 
laboriously carved out three words on the 
wood’s smooth surface. He made a hole jp 
the center and threaded it with a strip of 
handkerchief. His hands shook so that it 
was a long business. And all the time he 
knew that he was only acting—only pretend. 
ing to be the man he never could be. It was 
not real. He could never do it. He was just 
living through a part of the great story that 
Eirien would one day tell his son—his son 
that would never be born now. 

The House of Kershaw—Kershaw tradi- 
tion— 

He tied the message about his neck. He 
whimpered, “I can’t—I can’t—!” 

He argued. “It’s no use. They might 
not find me. It may be all lies—about the 
current—Oh, I can’t—I can’t—!” 

He thought of Eirien and Tudor. They 
would go back to Pencarreg. They would 
love his son for his father’s sake. They would 
think gently of him. 

“Dying is nothing,” Owen Tudor had said. 

He didn’t hate them now. He wanted to 
run to them—escaping from this terrible, 
wonderful thing that he was to do, clinging 
to them, begging them to save him. 

It was the sunlight. The great, black 
panoply of cloud had broken. A bar of fire 
blazed along the horizon. Its glow was on his 
pitiful, quivering face. Its last warmth 
rested on him like a benediction. 

“Greater love hath no man than this—” 

He had seen it written over and over again 
on the old war memorials. They might put 
it over him—the stereotyped words with their 
unquenchable and splendid majesty. 

His son would read them. 

Kershaw inheritance—Kershaw tradition— 
after all— 

And suddenly he lifted his arms above his 
head and plunged out and forward with closed 
eyes, into the roaring tide. 


THE rescue party landed at daybreak. Owen 
Tudor carried her in his arms over the 
rocks and through the old chapel lit now with 
the faint light of morning. There he paused 
a moment, looking at that quiet thing which 
lay at rest beneath the altar, and then went 
on up to Pencarreg—home. 


(The End) 


Typical Stains 


(Continued from page 73) 


minutes repeat with a fresh application. 
Black wagon or machine grease and tar may 
be removed in the same manner. Apply or 
dinary cooking lard to the stain. Rub it in 
well, and after a short while wash with soap 
and moderately hot water. ' 
Mildew which, as you probably know, 1s 4 
living plant, may be removed, if very fresh, 
with cold water. In its later stages, however, 


' it will require Javelle Water. 
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Letters From a Senator’s| 
Wife 
(Continued from page 78) 


exhibits in this department—among them the 
methods of minor household repair—mending | 
broken crockery by a simple, new process, | 
treating floors, mending and making rugs and 
carpets, for instance: and I found it hard to 
tear myself away to go to the microbiological 
laboratory, where experiments to safeguard 
consumers against botulism in canned goods, | 
which a year or so ago caused much sickness 
and many deaths, and against the use of boric 
acid as a preservative, were going on. It is 
absolutely essential that all women who 
handle and cook food, and to whom the health 
of thousands is thus entrusted, should learn 
to be suspicious of cans that are depressed at 
the ends, indicating the presence of poisonous 
gas, whose covers are corroded on the inside 
when they are opened, or whose contents have 
the slightest objectionable smell. 

I felt that I learned a good deal in this de- 
partment, but I was glad to turn to the whole- 
some fragrance of baking bread, in the Labora- 
tory of Milling and Baking Investigations in 
the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates. 
Since the best and most economically made 
bread—equal skill in the actual mixing and 
care in the actual baking being taken for 
granted—can be made from the flour of wheat 
that has graded high, the farmer’s wife must be 
sure that this is the kind in which she invests: 
and, in the second place, if her husband is 
himself raising wheat, that is the kind that she 
must try to help him raise, because it is going 
to have the highest market value, and conse- 
quently bring the greatest financial return to 
the family treasury 








The Demonstration Luncheon 

Nothing makes me more hungry than seeing 
and smelling good things to eat, so I was glad 
that luncheon—or a “demonstration in the 
experimental kitchen,” as it was appropriately 
called—was the next thing on the program. 
The “demonstration” consisted of fruit cup, 
showing methods of home canning; whole 
tomatoes stuffed with chicken salad, showing 
the results of pressure cookery and flavored 
vinegars; spring greens, showing methods of 
vegetable cookery; two kinds of baking-powder 
biscuit, one made with lard, and the other 
with oil shortening, showing the use of culi- 
nary fats; butter from the Grove City cream- 
ery, showing the cooperation of the dairy 
division with commercial creameries; cherry 
jelly, showing the use of home-made pectins 
with jellies; vanilla ice-cream, showing the 
dairy-division methods of making commercial 
ice-cream, served with pineapple and straw- 
berry sauces, showing the use of fruit preserves 
for sundaes; crystallized grapefruit and orange- 
peel, showing the use of by-products and waste 
material; hot coffee and iced tea—a perfectly 
delicious meal, and yet an easy one to prepare 
for a woman with even a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of cooking, and an inexpensive one for a 
woman who has her own dairy, poultry, pigs, 
fruit, and vegetables—as, of course, most 
farmers’ wives do. The experiments in making 
pectin were really fascinating, and I want to | 
learn much more about them—have you done | 
anything along that line, Margaret? 
_ After lunch we were entertained by a movie | 
filmed among real farming people in Montana, 
and called “A Matter of Form,” the story of a 
farmer’s wife who had nothing pretty to wear | 
—and that, as you and I both know, is often 
not a comedy but a tragedy—and of how she 
was helped by the invention of a new kind of a 
dress-form which has swept through the | 
country, until now there are nearly fifty thou- 
sand of these forms which the Department of 
Agriculture has launched in use. A woman | 
puts on an ordinary, high-necked undervest | 
over her usual underclothes, and on_ this 
is laid strip after strip of gummed paper, 
one strip overlapping the other, first run- 
ning up and down and then across, to give 
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‘It Never Could Happen With 
ONLY BY 
KIDDIE-KOOP 


chances for accident, some resulting in. casualties. The 
inevitable pin and tempting button, objects of all sorts 
which invariably go into baby’s mouth are out of reach 
with babe safe in Kiddie-Kodp. ey th yer 
mysterious stairways, open windows, fireplaces . anc 
stoves, hot dishes, etc. are impossible when he is}SAFE 
in Kiddie-Koop indoors and out, day and njght, winter 
and summer. Birth through crib years, Kiddie-Koop 
serves as attractive bassinet for little bouncing -babe,. 
as crib and play-pen for the growing child; utWities: of 
three articles for the price of a good crib alone, One, 
hundred thousand mothers, doctors, nurses endorse and 
acclaim it the most practical and economical nursery- 
need. Oh! what a blessed relief for mother!; . 
Write us for Free Booklet which gives the complete. .. ; 
story. ’ \ oes 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. y \ Bois 
430 Central Avenue, Rochester, N. -Y.: 


At stores ask for original and only Kiddie-Koop -by 
exact name—confirm by name plate. 
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An astonishing success—with a 
guarantee that you will say so—and 
that after thirty days’ trial you simply 
couldn’t do without it. 

Wouldn’t you rather be permanently 
pleased with quality than temporarily 
pleased with price? Haven't you al- 
ready had sad experience witha poor, 
clumsy, loose-jointed ironing board? 

We pledge our word to make it worth 
your while to test the Tee-Dee. Be- 
sidés_ its intrinsic value, it is a beauti- 
ful piece of cabinet work, exquisitely 
finished in clear white woods, 

It is rigid, sturdy and steady—and 
remains so permanently. It has a 30 
inch open end and up-to-date point. 
It opens out and folds up with a single 
movement. When closed it is a com- 
pact bundle and you get it in a neat 
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I will tell you : “gr RnS 
an easy way to have ite \ 


\ 
more money to spend}222€ GE \ 
Thousands of women -have-. once/ \ 
a vital need for more 
money—to properly bring’ 
up their family —to payoffa 
mortgage or buy a home—te educate théir 
children—to pay doctor bills, etc. Many af 
them have been helped in this problem and 
now have money to spend and a permanent assured in- 
come by becoming our representatives and selling our 
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Hogieryinns sealed carton, all clean and fresh. 
Underwear | The Tee-Dee Board or Ironing Table 
to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown is absolutely guaranteed, and if, after 
them, we can show you a fine, independent way to thirty days’ trial, you are not pleased 
have more money to spend. with it, you are to return it to us at 
We’ve Helped More Than 27,000 our expense and receive your money 
They are now enjoying largeand prosperous | back. 

businesses with constantly increasing sales. The Price is $6.00 ($7.50 west of 
With our help their incomes are growing larger every Denver) — All Carriage Charges 
day. You can do the same as they have done. Write | paid. Pad and lace-on cover, 


today! We will send you our beautifully illustrated : 
catalog—shows how easy it is to become a World's special pattern, $2.00 extra. 


Star Money Maker. Protected territory—prompt deliveries. If your dealer does not handle the 
We have been in business Tee-Dee, for quick service, remit to 
for twenty-seven years. us direct. 


ORL DS star KNITTING C7) TUCKER & DorsEY MFc.Co, 


O Indianapolis, Ind. U.S.A. 
DEPT. 278 BAY CITY. MICH XY Es 











COLES PHILLIPS 


Olepraot Hasierg 


TOCKINGS selected for beauty need not disappoint in their 
wearing qualities—not if you will ask for Holeproof. For in 
this famous hosiery, sheer, lustrous appearance is united with a 
fine-spun, woven-in strength that withstands long wear and re- 
peated launderings. Moderate prices put Holeproof Hose with- 
in the reach of all, both for dress and every-day wear. 


Holeproof Hosiery is offered in a wide variety of styles in Silk, Wool, Silk 
and Wool, Silk Faced, and Lusterized Lisle for men, women and children. 


If not obtainable locally, write for price list and illustrated booklet. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
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INFLARE—Where more of the STRAIGHT—Where the surface ee tat an tan ane 


surface.across the ball (A-B) is : ne eens 
inside instead of outside the ot ne po agg Ae gh a ane outside the line instead of inside 


line (C-D). the line (C-D). 


A new idea in shoe making 


and shoe fitting 


CIENCE has proved that instead of only one 
type of normal feet there are three types— 
inflare, straight, and outflare. Tru-pe-dic shoes are 
made in these three types. Your foot will instantly 
tell you which type is yours. 
The Tru-pe-dic is not a freak shoe but a stylish 
anatomical, natural arch supporting shoe which has 
been endorsed by the American Posture League. 


It will give you the utmost in foot comfort and in fit. 
Write for the Tru-pe-dic booklet 
and the name of the nearest dealer. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
997 Main Street, Brockton (Campello), Mass. 
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extra firmness. When the undervest is com. 


| pletely covered, it is slit down the front ang 


back, pasted together again with two mop 


| gummed strips, and mounted on a piece of 


cardboard—and the figure of the woman upon 
whom it has been made 5s reproduced exactly. 


| in the same way that the plaster cast which, 
| surgeon uses takes the form of the patiep: 
| upon whom it has been placed. It takes only 
| one doilar’s worth of material, and thre 


women’s time for one hour—one woma 
serving as a model, one wetting the strips, 
and the third laying, them on the undervest— 
to make this form, and it is so simple to qd 
that a home demonstration agent can teach y 
a group of farm women in one lesson. Ny 
single piece of instruction that the Home 
Service Bureau has given has proved 50 jp. 
stantaneously popular, for women who ar 


too inexperienced to succeed with ordinary J 


paper patterns, and too poor, or too isolated, 
to buy pretty clothes ready-made, are naty. 
rally rising up everywhere to call this invention 
blessed. I hope that you will get one, for] 
know what a comfort it would be to you, but 
you may be sure that farmers’ wives are not the 
only women who are clamoring for these forms 
—Mrs. Coolidge had one made last week, and 


| you may be sure that I intend to have one 


too, as soon as I possibly can. 


“The Cross Triumphant” 


And now let us turn from agriculture to 
allegory—not such a bad idea, and not sucha 
far cry, either, as some people seem to think. 
Your letter recalled to me the good times we 
used to have in amateur outdoor theatricals 
together, by telling me some of the wonderful 
things that are being done in the open-air 
ampitheaters in California, and I am glad that 
you, as well as I, have kept up your interest 
in that sort of thing. Washington in early 
summer lends itself perfectly to the spirit of 
pageantry, and it was my great privilege 
recently to take part in a pageant which, 
I am sure, must have been one of the most 
beautiful and impressive ever produced— 
indeed, one woman in official life here, who is 
widely traveled and deeply cultured, told me 
that in her opinion it was as deeply moving as 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau. 

“The Cross Triumphant—a Pageant of the 
Church in England and America,”’ in seventeen 
pictures and four interludes, was given with 
seven hundred persons of all denomina- 
tions taking part—I am so glad that we ar 
at last beginning to see that the way to be 
really undenominational is not to avoid all 
church movements because they do not 
happen to be connected with the church to 
which we ourselves belong, but to help them 
all, if we can—before an audience of ten 
thousand in the Cathedral Close on a night 
which seemed sent straight from Heaven, it was 
so ethereally lovely. A great, burnished, 
golden moon hung in a soft, dull sky, shedding 
its light on the graceful, unfinished arches of 
the cathedral in the distance, on the high 
screen of wisteria and green leaves which made 
the background for the raised platform used as 
a stage, on the clusters of flowering shrubs 
rustling trees which formed its setting, and on 
the rustic cross raised on a little hill at the 
left of the scene. And in this ideal sylvan 
setting, to the strains of hidden music, picture 
after picture was presented, allegorically sym- 
bolical or historically faithful, showing differ 
ent phases of the progress of Christianity from 
the earliest days in the mother-country, until 
the present time in our own. 

The first scene, sponsored by Lady Geddes, 
the wife of the British Ambassador, depicted 
the legend of Joseph of Arimathaea, the friend 
of Christ, planting his staff, cut from the same 
tree as the Crown of Thorns, at Glastonbury, 
where it took root—a symbolical story show 
ing that faith in God is a living thing. 
second told the tale of St. Alban, the Proto 
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martyr of Britain; and the third that of the 
Benedictine Monk Gregory, who saw the little, 
blond English children offered for sale in the 
market-place of Rome and, touched by their 
helplessness, resolved at a future day to 
sarry the gospel to England. As this scene 
was sponsored by my friend Madame Grouitch, 
the wife of the Serbian Minister, and as my 
own little Peter was one of the small Roman 
slaves, I naturally took a great interest in it, 
aside from the fact that it was in itself touch- 
ingly lovely. Two tiny, white doves carried 
in a wicker cage by one of the children in this 
sroup fluttered, after they were released, 
down to the foot of the stage, and never left it 
during the entire pageant except to fly back 
and forth across it, adding a lovely touch of 
:ymbolism to the drama. 

“Shortly after this picture came the first of 
the four interludes, showing the influence of 
religious thought on poetry, music, painting 
and drama, and in this interlude of poetry, 
which I sponsored, I took the part of Queen 
Guinevere as described by Tennyson in “The 
Idylls of the King,” wearing a medieval cos- 
tume of pink and silver, with long braids 
twisted with pearls, anda gauzy veil floating 
from a pearl coronet. There was some ex- 
quisite singing in this scene by the little novice 
who comforted Guinevere in her trouble, anda 
wonderfully effective impersonation of Sir 
Galahad, “the stainless knight,” dressed in 
shining armor and riding upon a white 
horse. 

Of course I was more than pleased at all the 
pleasant things that were said to me about 
this group, for I worked hard to make it a 
success, but one of the most beautiful of all, 
I thought, was the picture of the Crusaders. 
A great company of soldiers, the red cross, 
which was their insignium, flaming across their 
silver armor, rode in and stood at attention 
while Richard Coeur de Lion, King of England, 
knelt to receive the blessing of his mother, 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, before starting out for 
the Holy Land. She was one of the most regal 
figures I ever beheld, gorgeously attired in 
black velvet and ermine, with a towering head- 
dress of cloth of gold, her long train of black 
and gold carried by two tiny pages in splendid 
raiment, as she stood in the midst of the ladies 
of her court with shielded eyes until she had 
watched her warrior son out of sight, and then 
sank on her knees in silent prayer for God’s 
blessing on his task. 


Scenes in America 

Sir Walter Raleigh, christian explorer, 
acted as the natural liaison officer between the 
old and the new world; and then came the first 
Communion at Jamestown, the Baptism of 
Pocahontas (sponsored by Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson, who is a descendant of hers and 
rightly and tremendously proud of the fact), 
Prohick Church, Virginia, in Colonial days, 
with General and Lady Washington arriving 
in a coach-and-four; the founding of St. 
Mary’s School in North Carolina, the little 
pupils, in hoop-skirts and pantalettes, de- 
scending from a barouche that once belonged to 
Daniel Webster; and coming up to the present 
day, a wonderful interlude showing our sol- 
diers sleeping in No Man’s Land, while the 
miracle of the Christmas story was enacted 
for them by a band of traveling players pre- 
senting the angels, the shepherds, the wise men, 
and Mary and Joseph bending over the 
Manger. 

Last of all, a bright light was thrown on the 
wooden cross standing on the little hill, and 
it was revealed surrounded by angels, while 
toward it walked all those who had taken part 
in the drama, their arms outstretched, led by a 
little child in a flowing white garment—“for a 
ittle child shall lead them.” When the hill 
ind the green field at its base were completely 
overed by worshippers, they knelt and sang 
the Doxology together, and it seemed as if 
their very souls were syrging in the song. 
Then the clear voice of a young girl kneeling 
at the foot of the cross with the angels, dressed 
i snowy white, rang out, divinely sweet: 
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BATHASWEET 


TRADE MARK REG. 
Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath— 
cools, refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 


%* PERFUMES YOUR BATH—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
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Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 
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High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
K?| Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


Managers, assistant managers, floor clerks, other executive, Tea Room Manager, etc. 
hostesses, ete., wanted for high-salaried We put you in touch with excellent oppor- 
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Letters From a Senator's fie! 


ee Bas Rd Gok oats eo B3n8 Wife roy 
‘ ater, 


S4@hL294R €:@~ AB aweze awa 
RE SSSESSRRER SOS TMC ESRBR RSLS sso TER “In the Cross of Christ I glory, he wot 
4 ay Towering o’er the wrecks of time, with | 
All the light of sacred story, started 
Gathers round its head sublime.” to shot 
Mrs. Ball, the wife of the Senator from er 
Delaware, who lives near the Cathedral, was Ba; a 
good enough to ask Peter and me to her house _§ jutline 
for a rest and a family dinner between the It | 
afternoon and evening performances of the jy first 
pageant, which lessened tremendously the § that it 
strain of the day, great enough at best. The help te 
constantly growing friendliness and intimacy § jo it- 
between the various Senators’ wives here little 0 
seems to me one of the happiest and most § girls, 
helpful features of our existence. There js § <tately 
quite a group of Senatorial families living in the} harbor 
same big apartment house where I do, and as _§ jcal rel 
we have come to know each other better, the @ tions n 
good times that we have had together have ip. Lee we 
creased. There are Mrs. Culberson of Texas, § of the 
and her sister, Mrs. Schluter, my next-door § \meric 
neighbors; Mrs. Kendrick of Wyoming; Mrs. § <eem a 
Jones of New Mexico; Mrs. Harris of Georgia, § must s 
the daughter of “Little Joe” Wheeler, the § to bey 
famous southern general; Mrs. Stanfield of § commi 
Oregon; Mrs. Gooding of Idaho; Mrs. Oddie niture, 
of Nevada; Mrs. Gudger, the daughter and § rob th 
official hostess—since he is a widower—of § hideou 
Senator Walsh of Montana; and Mrs. Thomas rial fla 
of Colorado, who, though her husband which 
is now an ex-Senator, we are more than glad § hyuse- 
to count as still being one of us. One day, not theater 
long ago, we all gave a luncheon in honor of § drivew 
Mrs. Coolidge, inviting all the other Senators’ lawn: \ 
wives, and found it a delightful way of enter- border 
taining; and often we meet for an informal garden 
game of bridge, or join forces to go to a play snd all 
or a concert. It has been a great privile A by skill 
as well as a great pleasure, for me to know all the po 
these women, coming from different parts of the the Re 
country and representing such different trends § ly inte: 
| of political thought, but all thoroughly conge- the ors 


ial vertheless. ; 
For the Home nial nevertheless cooper 


The Mott “Eclipso’”’ Enameled Iron Bath has these fundamental Mrs. Stanfield’s Victory § is avai 
With Mrs. Stanfield I have found a special George 


ualities: . : * : 

q ge ; ‘ : : bond of interest in her deep feeling for Arling- owner | 
It is singularly beautiful in appearance and finish, moderate in cost, ton. She has done a piece of work there § grands 
ideal for shower, and built for corner, as shown, or for a recess. which, in my opinion, is a very valuable § from | 
Send for the Mott Bathroom Book—illustrated in color Service for the wife of a Senator to render. Eleano 

Address Department B ag on pag an arg - to and hi 

2 see the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, she was Robert 

THE i L. MOTT IRON W ORKS, TRENTON, N. J. deeply shocked to find that in spite of the room 0 
: A . beautiful location which this grave has, it was looms 1 
New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street far from being surrounded by the dignity and these 1 

: ; _ _ Branch Offices and Showrooms b solemnity which so sacred a_ spot should husbar 
Boston Fargo, N. D. Des Moines Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, Ohio possess. Motor cars were parked around it, and th 


*Chicago Sioux Falls, S. D. *Detroit *Havana, Cuba Houston, Tex. 2 aaa : di hoa t ‘ : ‘ 
*Lincoln, Neb. *Minneapolis, Minn. *Toledo *Salt Lake City *Portland, Ore. and the driveway passing irectly In ront of it when 1 
*Jacksonville, Fla. Duluth, Minn. *Indianapolis Newark, N. J. El Paso, Texas was cluttered and disorderly. All this made withou 


“St. Paul, Minn. *Cincinnati, Ohio *Dayton, Ohio Pittsburgh *Cleveland such a vivid impression upon her that she again 
pte an é eine chiens ‘ Ss ; 
it — wt, Louis ” armies D. ¢: fi went to the Quartermaster’s Department, look a 

MOTT COMPANY, Ltd. MOTT SOUTHERN CO. under whose jurisdiction the care of the 


“Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Canada *Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, N. C. . F 4 
MOTT CO. ‘of PENNA. MOTT CO. of CALIFORNIA Arlington cemetery falls, and asked that the 
*Philadelphia, Pa. *San Francisco, Los Angeles road might be closed as a public passage, that Last 


visitors should be required to leave their passagi 
= motors at a respectful distance, and that the Senate 
mete AS nee ee ee ee ee ee RO ee a ne ee a ground about it should be seeded to grass. ation o 
eaten 4 Sas, : She did not win her point at once, of course— be nex! 

it takes time to accomplish things in Wash- about t 
ington—but she has won it now! A strong, the hay 
iron rod with the warning sign, “Closed,” runs that e 


across the driveway, and Mrs. Stanfield is and gr 

arn cooperating with the Commission of Fine Arts that co 

in a plan for the beautifying of the surround- trump 
ings of the tomb by the most careful and hard y 


© e 
direct from mill thoughtful planting and seeding. that th 
For a time there was just the tiniest twinge and th 
144% to 25% per oz. of jealousy in my rejoicing over Mrs. Stanfield’s are Ww 
success, for it seemed to me that the project $0 Tealize 
Finest quality Peace Dale Yarns. A near my own heart at Arlington—the restora Tealiza: 
yarn for every kind of knitting. Free tion of the Custis-Lee Mansion to its proper the bes 


h test ; Pro} ; 
ip es ner gpa HO state as one of the finest of the great historical do you 
Send for over 100 beautiful samples houses in our country—was not progressiNg With 


free. Peace Dale Mills. Dept.360, very fast. But I have repented of my discour- 

ea ROE ee Pee agement—as I find I always do, when I am a 
silly enough to give way to it even momentarily. 
Not long ago, Mr. Lowrey, the Congressman 
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The Prize Winner at the last International Hair- 
Goods Exposition held in New York. A_ perfect 
Coiffure for the front and sides. Most becoming and 
modern. 24 varieties of Pompadours illustrated and 
described_in our latest Free Catalog. Write for it. 
RANTEED HAIR-GOODS 
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Bobs, Transformations, Switches, Wigs, ete. 
Money Back if Not Satisfactory 
Combings, Renovations like new—Reasonable. 
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from Mississippi, made a wonderful speech in 
the House of Representatives, urging that this 
works hould go forward at once; and a week 
later, Mr. Moore, the Chairman of the 
Committee of Fine Arts, telephoned me that 
he would like to have me go out to Arlington 
with him—that improvements were to be 
started immediately, and that he would like 
to show me the plans that he had in mind. So 
through the hazy heat of a late summer after- 










noo! 
ras a happy 
outlined the changes that are to be made? 


It is more $than twenty years since, 
| first visited Arlington and vowed to myself 
that if the time ever came when I could 
help to change the conditions there I would 
do it—or at least I would try. It is a 
little over a year since I wrote to one of you 
girls, “The Lee Mansion is an even more 
stately one than Mt. Vernon and might well 
harbor as many valuable and beautiful histor- 
ical relics. Whatever our opinions and tradi- 
tions may be, we all realize now that Robert 
Lee was one of the greatest generals and one 
of the noblest men who ever lived. To every 
American woman the abuse of his home must 
seem a disgrace. To every southern woman it 
must seem a sacrilege.” Now the disgrace is 
to be wiped out, the sacrilege is to be no longer 
committed. The legacy of some beautiful fur- 
niture, which is to be moved in at once, is to 
rob the stately drawing-rooms forever of their 
hideous barrenness; another legacy, for a memo- 
rial flag-pole, will remove the unsightly one 
which has obstructed the view in front of the 
house—and erect a new one by the amphi- 
theater, where it properly belongs; the cement 
driveway is to be torn up, and a wide sweep of 
lawn with narrow, old-fashioned brick walks 
bordered with box will take its place; a formal 
garden of the period will be laid out in the rear; 
and all tombs in the vicinity will be concealed 
by skilful planting. Everything that lies within 
the power of the Commission of Fine Arts and 
the Resident Superintendent—who is also deep- 
ly interested—to do will be done; and of course 
the organizations and individuals who wish to 
cooperate will be given an opportunity to do so. 

Think of the wealth of treasure that there 
is available when it can be gathered together! 
George Washington Parke Custis, the first 
owner of the place, was Martha Washington’s 
grandson, and the estate was his bridal gift 
from George Washington. His mother was 
Eleanor Calvert, a daughter of Lord Baltimore, 
and his daughter, Mary Custis, who married 
Robert Lee in the beautiful, arched drawing- 
room of the mansion, inherited the family heir- 
looms from the Parkes and the Custises, and to 
these were added the ones which came to her 
husband from the Fitzhughs and the Fairfaxes 
and the Carters. They were all in the house 
when it was confiscated, and many of them, 
without doubt, can be brought back there 
again. And some day you and I will go and 
look at them there together! 

















































Birthday Presents 


Last year my best birthday present was the 
passage of the Sheppard-Towner bill in the 
Senate; this year it is the promise of the restor- 
ation of Arlington. What do you think it will 
be next? Why, I wonder, do we hear so much 
about the happiness of youth and so little about 


that each passing season brings me a greater 
and greater sense of the joy of living, the peace 
that comes only from a home and children, the 
triumph of achievement that comes only from 
hard work successfully done, the assurance 
that the world is a wonderful place to live in, 
and that the men and women who live there 
are wonderful people to know. I did not 
realize all this when I was younger; but the 
realization of it that has come since has been 
the best thing in my life. As you think it over, 
do you not feel that it has been in yours, too? 
With my dear love, as ever, 
Always affectionately yours, 


the happiness of middle-age? It seems to me | 


n we went out there together, and there | 
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Some Things This 
Book Tells 


How the New Life is developed. 
Signs of Pregnancy. 

Disorders of Pregnancy. 

Sexual Relations During Pregnancy. 
Determining the Date. 

Food, Clothing, Recreation. 
Correct Kinds of Exercise. 

Painless Childbirth. 

Preparation for Confinement. 
What to Buy for Baby. 


Send No Money Now 


Experience is a dear teacher. Knowledge is easily. gainéd. 
This book, ‘‘Before the Baby. Comes,” published by" Harper 
and Brothers, and costing only $1.00, tells. everything. <the! 
prospective mother should know. . PS 

No one is better qualified to advise the prospective mother’ 
than Marianna Wheeler, the author of this" book. “Was; 
for years, superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital, New York.. 

Her book is not at all theoretical or technical.. “It is:written 
in simple language as one woman would talk to_anothér.” “It 
answers the thousands of questions which mothers have:asked. 
Endorsed by physicians and nursés everywhere. “.:~ 3 

This book contains just the information that you méed. . 176 
pages, 414 x 634 inches. Cloth bound. Illustrated. Publisher's 
price, $1.25. Special price to expectant mothers. ©... $1:00 





GNORANCE on the part of ex- 
pectant mothers causes many 
thousands of still-born children. 
Not knowing what to do, how to 
live, what to wear—can mean suf- 
fering, sickness, yes, and even death. 


Are women to blame? Those who 
don’t know what to do and can only 
guess are terribly unfortunate. But 
here is help—and comforting guid- 
ance. 


Know—Don’t Guess 


Mistakes may prove fatal. The -tiniest blunder 
may cause death of your coming baby—and untold 
suffering for yourself. - 

Why risk your baby’s life?. Why gu:ss when it 
is so easy for you to know the correct thing for you 
to do at all times? 


Save the Baby’s Life 
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e 2% “ 4, 

Just fill in and mai! the coupon (or a H Young- Mothers’ Institute, 232-E:.59th'St, NeY, 
post card). The book will be sent at HN ee q 
once—in a plain wrapper. You need : Please send me ‘‘Before the Baby Comes.” After v 
not pay one cent unless satisfied that ‘ 5 days I will send you $1.00 or return the book. H 
the book is worth many times its toe et. t 
price to you—and then only $1.00 : Name N 
+ nl 

Young Mothers’ Institute S Toon ‘ 
232 East 59th Street, New York ; : 
« State H 





VELOUR PORTIERES (Suntested) Extra Quality | 


Beautiful lustre, mercerized finish, 244 yards 
by 50 inches width, with French Edge complete, 
ready to hang; double face color combinations 
of Blue, Rose, Gold, Mulberry, Brown, Taupe or 
Green. A pair of these Portieres sent prepaid 
by Parcel Post, insured, on receipt of 25 dollars. 

A Velour, Gold Braided, Scarf in any of the above 

colors, 13x45 inches, suitable for dresser, for $1.50 


Ralerenes Orases HP. Luth, High St., Orange, N. J. 





, Distinctive 
Curtains 


OF 
UNUSUAL , 
DAINTINESS 


Exquisitely fine handkerchief hemstitching 

gives an unusually dainty finish to Vanitie 

curtains. A distinctive style of sheer crossbar 

check Swiss muslin, launders beautifully. 

Priced low. Not commonly found in stores, 

Hemstitched Dutch curtains with valance, $ 29 

headed ready to hang, 2% yards long. 

The pair, only 

Hemstitched ruffled curtains 2% yards long $ 39 

(allow for tieback) The pair, only 

Ruffled curtains of agg “epee 
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ette louble - needle ry 
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SAVE MONE Y—BUY CLOTH 


DIRECT FROM THE MILL 


All-wool flannel, for middy blouses, bloomers, 
skirts, capes: twill weave 28inches wide, per yard, 
$1.19; plain weave 56 inches wide, per yard, $2.39. 
Blue and scarlet only. Fast colors. Pre-shrunk. 
Guaranteed 100% pure Territory wool. Samples 
of all-wool cloakings and ouegs FREE. 
Equally low prices. Goods sent Parcel Post, 
C.O.D. Mill established in 1846, Address Dept. F. 


RICHARDS WOOLEN MILLS, NEWPORT, N. H. 





“SALLY” 


Sally was a pretty girl, but in spite of 
this she was a wall-flower at parties. When 
men were asked why they didn’t dance with 
her, they just said, “Sally don’t dress. like 
the other girls. When I dance with her, I 
feel ike apologizing for her clothes.” 

Then;'one day, a married sister told her 
of this. _ 

Tei Meeks later, “ata house dance, Sally astonished 
her friends by saying, ‘“‘Why, I made that gown 
myself.- Otherwise, I'could not afford t6 have it. 
I took, up. the Franklin Institute system and after 
10 weeks’ fascinating spare time work, I ean now 
design and make my. own gowns, waists, skirts and 
suits. -I- am now-making- an evening dress for mother.’’ 

Over 13,000- women and girls, have, like .Sally, 
learned> Dress Designing and Making at home, and 
are much better dressed at one-third the former 
cost. Sign and mail the following coupon—at once. 
This two cent stamp may save you hundreds of Dol- 
lars and make you better dressed than ever. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. H670, Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me free sample lessons and full information 
about your Dress Designing, Dressmaking Course. 


Name 
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the‘\Jall Color you wish 


ELECT from the Alabastine chart the color to harmonize 
ss best with your room furnishings and ask any dealer selling 

paints for a package of Alabastine of the corresponding 
number. Be sure to secure the package with the cross and circle 
printed in red and you will never be disappointed with the appear- 
ance of your walls. 
Alabastine—sanitary, artistic, durable and economical—is nation- 
ally accepted as the modern wall coating. Homes, hotels, apart- 
ments, public buildings, churches —are being decorated with 








Standard Alabastine colors intermix to form countless others. 
Any tone or tint may be accurately matched. Alabastine comes 
in powdered form, mixes with cold or hot water, may be applied 
to any interior surface giving lasting, artistic effects. 

Let us tell you about the beautiful new three color harmonies, 
tiffanized effects so easily and economically produced through 
the Alabastine-Opaline Process. Any decorator can do the work 
by following simple instructions. Let us send you color cards 
showing the color combinations which are proving most popular. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
655 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Write for full information about the 
ALABASTINE- O -PROCESS 
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| while one’s fingers are busy buttoning an 
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| fill it carefully and intelligently with only th 


| a great many harmless but mediocre ones whit 
| are best classed as trash, and a few good on. 


| story, for they never outgrow that fondnes 



















Your Children and The 


Books 
(Continued from page 31 


names, the rhymes, the oft-repeated section. 
and quaint, memory-catching expression: 
There are several collections of just sug 
stories that one should tell to a_ three-year.) 
From listening to stories told him, he yj 
gradually learn to listen to a story read aloy 
to him, and soon he will attempt what }, 
will probably call reading to himselfi—,, 
is, if the story has a great many illustratigp. 
as so many of the small toy books do hay 
He will hold the book and, going from Pictur 
to picture, will repeat the entire story fry 
memory, giving whole sentences and snatzhy 
of conversation exactly as in the text. Fipp 
now on the change and progression are in {hy 
type of story and book selected for him anj 
enjoyed by him. 5 

There does not need to be so very much ting 
devoted to all this. Instead of being som. 
thing else added to the already overwhelmigy 
cares of ‘the mother, it is an ever-present aid j 
solving difficulties, an ever-present means oj 
readjustment. It is an unconscious leamigy 
of right habits and right ways of thinking q 
the part of the child. It affords a few minyty’ 
rest; it gives a bit of needed poise and serepity 
to the wearied nerves of the mother. It gis 
the wheels of discipline and adds to the genen| 
happiness of the household. 

It really does not take very much time either 
not even if we are forced to count the minutes, 
One can sing an old nursery rhyme to baby 


manipulating the safety pins. Any one @ 
stop ten minutes now and then during the dy 
to tell a story to the little mischief-maker wh 
is not yet old enough to listen to one read aloud, 
and surely every one can spare a half-houro, 
better still, an hour to read to the one—orall— 
who are old enough to enjoy it. Not that 
they, too, would not enjoy just hearing: 


but all of us are not fortunate enough tok 
able to tell stories to an audience become» 
critical. We can all read, however, and surly 
we can spare so much time. Longfellow say, 


“Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the children’s hour.” 


ET us have our children’s hour for storis 
just as regularly as we have our hours fr 
meals and darning and mending and bride 
and all the other essentials and unessentiak 
No mother should ever say she has not tk 
time or patience to tell stories and read aloui 
to her children. No one who has ever begu 
it and has realized the wonderful amount 0 
pleasure it gives the child, the way the ides 
and characters become a part of the childs 
play, of his whole day’s activities, his added 
interest in all things about him, and the gre 
help it is generally in controlling him—nom 
who has found all this out for herself wouli 
ever be willing to give it up. é 
Set apart a shelf in the nursery, or a sectiot 
of a bookcase for the nursery bookshelf, am 


really good books of childhood. There a 
hundreds of children’s books, a few bad onts 


so good that, once known, they seem inti 
pensable to a child’s life. We must lan 
which of these are best suited and most & 
joyable to our children at each different stat 
of their development, for books may be clas: 
fied for nursery use as well as for school. We 
must learn the titles of these books, the be 
editions, and the best illustrators—the pictue 
being almost as important as the contents i! 
book for a small child. If we live in one! ; 
large cities, where the book stores have eth} 
a room devoted exclusively to children’s books 
or tables and shelves piled high with them, 
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ow the 
does your dusting and cleaning 


r [ THE perfect home servant—the Torrington 


is vastly more than a better cleaner of f 
rugs and carpets. It is the all-round helper. AnAecredited 





































light, 

—_ Snap on the switch and the work is done— Demonstrator, 
arte done right—and done quickly with the spe- will call at 
Pi cial device perfected for that particular job. yourHome 

: pe Is it a heavy portiere that “absorbs” dirt 

ue these “open-window” days? Orupholstered 

er furniture? Or awkward places like drawers or closets, 
read aloud or behind radiators or in-between books — where dust 
pi and dirt will sift in, in spite of you? It doesn’t make 
yy the ides a bit of difference. Your Torrington will do those clean- 
the chills ing tasks, and a hundred more besides, so easily, so 
ae thoroughly, that it doesn’t seem like work at all. 





ell wal Nine practical, ingenious, simple devices make The 


Torrington indispensable in the home. You cannot 










shel know how helpful a cleaner can be until you know The 
mx only Torrington. You will own one if you want freedom 
bee ar from the drudgery of home cleaning. 
y bad ones 
- ones whi! You will be interested in a de luxe 
+ good ones. book we have written for the interested 
B ind: homekeeper It’s called “The Torring- 
seem ton Servant in the Home”. You are 
must lean welcome to a copy. Write today. 
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ELECTRIC 
CLEANER 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington Cleaner Division, Torrington, Conn: 
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Giving familiar foods a greater zest| 





Libby chefs offer you two sauces unusually rich 
in tomato flavor, distinctive in their spicing 7 


HE sauce is the making of 
many a simple dish. And 
these tomato sauces expertly 
cooked and seasoned by Libby’s 
master chefs—what wholly new 
interest they give to such old 
stand-bys as macaroni, baked 
beans, and plain cuts of meat! 
In the rich black soil of Illi- 
nois and Indiana farm lands, 
big, plump tomatoes are grown 
from selected seeds and ripened 
slowly in the summer sunshine. 
When they are red-ripe, burst- 
ing with juicy goodness, they 
are picked and brought at once 
to Libby farm kitchens close at 
hand—kitchens clean and sunlit. 
Here they are sorted, washed, 
and then cooked. Nothing is 
added but pure cane sugar, the 
finest sparkling vinegar, and 
certain spices that the Libby 
chefs have chosen with all care. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, 210 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, of Canada, Lid, 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 









On meats—there’s where you need 
especially the tomato tang of Libby’s 
Chili Sauce. Ordinarily it is used 
just as it comes from the bottle, yet 
it’s the clever thing, many women 
think, to put a little in the gravies. 


Libby’s Chili Sauce will win you 
with the very first taste. For, 
in it, you get the full flavor of 
ripe tomatoes with just a bit of 






























spiciness to set it off. Pao 
Libby’s Catchup is equally barb 
fine. It’s a little different in ‘ 


flavor—a little more highly 
spiced and not as sweet. You'll 
notice, too, that it’s much 
thicker than the average catch- 
up, and, so, especially economi- 
cal. It is concentrated tomato 
flavor; Catchup unusually rich. 

Keep Libby’s Catchup and 
Chili Sauce both in the house— 
you'll find so many uses for 
them. Now they add an appe- . 
tizing relish to meat or fish, now 
a dash of piquancy to soups or 
gravies, or, again, an unusual 
touch to salad dressings and 
sauces. Today, order a bottle 
of each from your grocer. 


On oysters, for in- 
stance, there’s no 
finer sauce than 
Libby’s Catchup 
just as it comes from 
the bottle. The full 
flavor of ripe toma- 
toes made piquant 
by rich spices—it’s 
the finishing touch! 


LIBBY’S MEATS: The same famous Libby chefs whose skill 
makes this Chili Sauce and Catchup so delightful have cooked meats 
for you too. Send for the new free recipe booklet, ‘Meats Prepared 
ei While the Kettle Boils.” It’s full of original ways of serving’ the 
Mustard delicious Libby Meats. 
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Your Children and Their 
Books 


task is merely one of intelligent choice; but if 
we live in the country or one of the smaller 
towns, and the books are perhaps unknown to 
us, the bookshelf will be, not impossible by any 
means, but a little more difficult of acquiring, 
In either case we should familiarize ourselves 
with as many details as possible regarding the 
books, but if they must be ordered, we must 
learn in addition just how we can get them, 
which includes price, postage, and the name 
and address of the publishing house from which 
they may be ordered. By this means, whether 
we live in city, town, or country, we may fill | 
the nursery bookshelf in our home with the 
very best books of all times which have been 
written for the little children of the world. 

Do not be satisfied to acquire only books. 
Hang nursery pictures upee the nursery walls, 
by the children’s beds, wherever they sleep and 
play. By nursery pictures are meant pictures 
made by the great child artists of the world, 
pictures answering to all the requirements of 
good art and yet based upon subjects and hav- 
ing those qualities which appeal to children— 
simplicity, vivid coloring, action, and few 
details—pictures illustrating Mother Goose 
rhymes and the old, old folk tales, such as have 
been’ painted by Randolph Caldecott, Leslie 
Brooke,“ H. Willebeek Le Mair, Maxfield | 
Parrish, Hope Dunlap, Jessie Willcox Smith, 
and many more. There is a little piciture | 
painted by Jessie Willcox Smith of which I 
should like to give a copy, framed, to every 
baby in the land, to be hung on the wall by 
their little beds where it could be seen the first 
thing in the morning and the last thing at night. 
It is an illustration of that old nursery lullaby | 
which begins, 





“Hush-a-by, baby, on the treetop 
When the wind blows, the cradle will rock.” 


T shows, against the background of the sky, 

the wind-swept branches of a pine tree from 
which is hung a rope hammock containing a 
msy,blue-eyed baby. A big, yellowmoon peeps 
through the branches, and the hammock blows 
with them in the wind. It is an adorable 
picture, and I do not believe there is a baby of 
as much as two years who would not love it, 
love it-as a baby loves a picture—wanting to 
hold it, and put their finger on the “babee,” 
and even kiss it. 

Then there must be music. A love and 
appreciation of good music should be the right- 
ful heritage of every baby born in this land of 
ours, where all things are possible. Personally, 
I think the strongest, surest appeal for little 
children is to be found in singing the old 
Mother Goose rhymes. The words themselves 
have such a swing, such a fascination all their 
own, that the music immediately seems to 
belong to them and becomes a part of the 
child’s own being. Clara W. Hunt, however, 
in her lovely little book, ““What'Shall We Read 
to the Children”—which is, by the way, a 
book which every mother should have—says | 
of the place which music should take in the 
little child’s life and of the various songs which 
may be sung: 

“The baby’s first taste of poetry should be | 
given not later than a month after he alights, 
trailing his clouds of glory and with the music 
of his heavenly home attuning his ears to a 
delight in rhyme and rhythm long before 
mother’s songs convey word meanings to his 
mind. There never was a normal baby born: 
into this world who did not bring with him a 
love for poetry; and the fact that so few adults 
retain a trace of this most pure delight points 
to the need of conscious effort on the parent’s 
part to foster the child’s natural gift. 
‘So the first book I would put into the baby’s | 
library would be a collection of the loveliest 
lullabies and hymns and sweet, old story songs. 
I know that doctors and nurses frown upon 
rocking a baby to sleep, but if I were a young 
mother, I’d rock and sing to that baby after | 





ARMSTRONG 


Cooks 3 things al once 





An easy way to get 
the children’s lunch! 


HILDREN need something hot and nour- 
ishing at noontime. With an Armstrong 
Table Stove it’s easy to prepare good things 
to eat. Poached eggs, toast and hashed brown 
potatoes, for example, can all be made at the 
same time on the Armstrong Table Stove. 


Other luncheon suggestions which children 
like are French toast or pancakes with jelly; 
creamed chipped beef or chicken on toast; 
tomato bisque and scrambled eggs; cheese 
omelet with graham bread toast; waffles and 
syrup. 

Remember that the Armstrong Table Stove is 
more than a toaster. It cooks three things at once— 


broils, boils, steams, fries, and bakes waffles. Costs 
no more to run than an ordinary electric toaster. 


Ask to see an Armstrong Table Stove at your elec- 
trical or hardware dealer’s. Price $12.50 with alumi- 
num toaster, deep boiling pan, griddle, four egg cups 
and rack. Waffle iron $4.00 extra. Write for booklet A. 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 
127 W. Seventh Avenue Huntington, W. Va. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Read Laughing WiviatisGreat Offer! Yn gsai sn Ts 


| he waked up! I would sing Tennyson’s ‘Sweet 
and Low,’ and Holland’s ‘Rockaby, lullaby, 
* [ wiil send you this big, new, fluffy Liquid Veneer Hand Mop and | bees in the clover,’ and Field’s ‘Wynken and 
a liberal trial bottle of Liquid Veneer Mop Polish, great big 60 cent | Blynken and Nod’; the little German slumber 
value, if you will simply send the coupon below and the top of a | S08, 
carton of Liquid Veneer or Liquid Veneer Mop Polish, and 20 cents ‘Sleep, baby, sleep, r 
to pay postage and packing. You will be delighted with this Hand The large stars are the sheep’; 
Mop. It is wonderful for reaching those hard-to-get-at places, like d the Gaelic lullaby 
banisters, railings, chair spindles, crevices and corners. and the Gaelic lullaby, 
‘Hush, the waves are rolling in, 


“This mop when treated with White with foam, white with foam.’ 


“T would sing ‘O Little Town of Bethlehem,’ 
and ‘It came upon the midnight clear,’ and 
‘While shepherds watched their flocks by 


night.’ I would sing the ‘Crusader’s Hymn.’ 
will prove a great cleaning and dusting help. You will marvel at | and Luther’s ‘A mighty fortress is our God? 
the way it will transform dirty, dull, scratched surfaces to their | and Newman’s ‘Lead, Kindly Light,’ and 
original beauty and finish, leaving a high, dry polish and lustre. Pleyel’s ‘Children of the Heavenly King,’ and 
j i . Baring-Gould’s ‘Now the day is over. | 
“Liquid Veneer Mop Polish will renew any and all dusting and | would sing ‘Annie Laurie,’ and ‘Home, Sweet 
polishing mops as they have never been renewed before. It is so | Home,’ and ‘Flow gently, sweet Afton,’ and 
wonderfully effective that it will make your floors rival your piano | ‘The Swanee River.’ 3 
in cleanliness and polish. “Choosing songs so beautiful and so appeal- 
ing to a child’s heart, I should make sure that 
when the little one began to try to imitate 


mother, he would sing of winds that ruffle the 
sea of dew, of pleasant banks and green valleys 
and clear, winding rills, of the Heavenly 
Father’s care, of the enduringness of home love. 


I should know that, though the words at first 
called up no clear mental pictures, they would 
spell love and beauty and happy feeling, and 
that life would, little by little, unfold to the 
child the full meaning of these lovely songs.” 
Mothers, are you making these gifts to your 
“When buying your new floor mop, don't forget the | children, you who would give them the best? 
World Champion Liquid Veneer Mop, nothing like it in | There is a poem, “The Child,” by Ethel Clif- 
all mopdom. The removable swab can be washed and put ford, which begins 
through the wringer like a handkerchief. The full yarn 
center picks up an enormous amount of dust and dirt.” 
















“Now let me say just a word about the great old standby 




































“Wonderful for your daily dusting; cleans, polishes, 
beautifies pianos, furniture, woodwork, automobiles, all at 
one sweep of the cloth. Used alike in modest homes, 
aristocratic mansions and royal palaces all over the world. 





“The little, new soul has come to earth, 
He has taken his staff for the Pilgrim’s way, 
His sandals are girt on his tender feet, 
And he carries his scrip for what gifts he 
may.” 
HAT are we giving? Food, shelter, and 
clothes, of course; that goes without say- 
ing. Intelligent physical care, but what else? 
There is all the wisdom of the centuries in this 
bit of a poem, a wealth of suggestion to mothers: 


“Let him be lover of wind and sun 

And of falling rain; and the friend of trees; 
With a singing heart for the pride of noon, 
And a tcnder heart for what twilight sees. 


“Let him be lover of you and yours— 

| The Child and Mary; but also Pan 
And the Sylvan Gods of the woods and hills, 
And the god that is hid in his fellow man.” 


Every mother may give all this to her child, 
her children, during their babyhood. In a 
way, it is a problem each mother must 
work out for herself in some way, in every 
way possible to bring beauty into the lives 
of her children—not just put it before them; 
| that is, indeed, often impossible to any great 
| extent; but to give them the capacity of appre- 
ciating beauty, beauty in nature, beauty in 
| art, and beauty in living. 
| The books listed below are the best Mother 
| Goose books for sale today in our. book stores. 
7 | Any book may be ordered from the publisher 
: ; MB whose name is given below it. Buy the best 
we es Dd i hae | aoe you can afford. They are all, unless so stated, 
ee 268 Na. Uhh Ae alll fi tak beautifully illustrated, and too much can not 
ee 6 be-egid of the important pidce: wolch (ie an 





i 
: ne Gen ie ie trations should hold in our selection of - 
c/o Buffa os : ’ = articnls , zc i 
Clip thi H 74 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. oo s books, particularly books for little 
t ts a Dear Madam chudren. 
" [a 2 THE OLD MotHer Goose NuRSERY RHYME 
Coupon NOW, : en See: oe Was o.<skew hss tosis Cen Fe x RE) ewes e Book. Illustrated in color and black a 
° $ carton of Liquid Veneer white. By Anne Anderson. Brentano’s, Filt 
J 3 ’ . A ° a 7 
(or Liquid Veneer Mop ° . 
while you : Polish} for which 0 me, Mi as Iho vss x aceite heen ome hes Ave. and 27th oe New York. Published nt 
° ° postpaid, one regular 590 - ‘ =} 
think of it! : cent Liquid Veneer Hand London, England, and requires SIX to elg i 
& Mop and a_ liberal trial weeks to fill order. Size, 914x1134 inches, 145 
§ bottle of Liquid Veneer City & State.........eee eee n eee cesses er Apart 
t Mop Polish. From Good Housekeeving pages. 
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“Tve Laid out a Lounging Robe 
and a Patr of (omfys for You” 


N MANY well managed homes the 

luxury of Comfys has become so 

thoroughly established that they even 
keep a pair or two ready for the occa- 
sional guest. Certainly no other attention 
the hostess could extend could as fully 
bring the visitor to a realization of a 
real home atmosphere. 


There’s a touch of distinction about 
Genuine Daniel Green Comfys that the 
ordinary house slipper can never have. 
Not only does their snug warmth and 
perfect fit bring rest and luxurious com- 
fort to the feet, but their trim, custom- 
built lines and harmonious designs re- 
lieve the mind of any anxiety as to one’s 
appearance. 


Men are stout upholders of the Comfy 
idea because of the quiet, dignified styles 
and colors they have to choose from, and 


Daniel Green 





Comfy 
alippers 


For Men, 
Women 
and 
Children. 


every woman knows what an almost be- 
wildering selection she has to choose 
from in dainty colors and charming fab- 
rics in Genuine Daniel Green slippers. 
To look well appointed from top to toe, 
even in her negligee, is a point of sincere 
pride with the well dressed woman. 


Of course, you would expect Genuine 
Daniel Green Comfys to cost slightly 
more. They look so much better in the 
beginning, wear so much longer, and 
keep their shape so perfectly all the way 
through that théir greater value is far 
more than the slight extra cost. 


To protect you against inferior substi- 
tutes sometimes offered as Comfys, we 
have placed in every shoe our trade-mark 
shown above. Be sure it is in the felt 
slippers you buy. Daniel Green Felt Shoe 
Company, Dolgeville, N. Y., New York 
Office: 116 East 13th Street. 
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. you buy. It is placed there 
for your protection 





















Comfy, 


REG.US.PATLGEES { 
Slippers }s 








Why—« some dealers apply our 
trade-mark word *“‘Comfy” to 
telt slippers not made by us, 
unless they want you to think 
you are getting the best? Look 
for this label in the slippers 




















“When buying slippers 
say you mean, 

The Comfys. made by 

Daniel Green.” 























Tu next suggestion 
in this sequence will 
consider Wall Papers 
for the Dining Room 




















Where Tranquil 


I~ THAT remote Yesterday before you were 
even thought of, Grandma was notoriously 
That Tomboy. Let her dare deny it! But there 
was one place she had to Try To Behave Like 
A Little Lady For Once (by request). That 


was the Parlor when company came. 


If yours were People of the Utmost Import- 
ance, probably it was called The Drawing- 
Room. Anyway it was generally taboo, 
particularly to children; a formal dusk, a holy 
hush, pervaded it. Folk lived, then, for 
their houses. 


Now, we easy-going moderns live in ours. 
The Living-Room is for use. Tomorrow, 
Autumn’s breath may becrisp with frost ; tonight 
drew in right chill; the price of 
coal is a live topic. But here are 
You, snug in the deep-cushioned 
lazy chair, idling over this page; 
and yonder lolls the Only Him, 
musing drowsily over First Fire’s 
gleeful wee voices. Let Tomorrow’s 
worries go hang! Ease is enthroned 
within these cheerful walls. 


Ease Should Be 


And what cheery walls they are nowadays! 
—thanks to WALL PAPER. 


Shall your Living-Room breathe repose and 
quiet seclusion? There is Watt Paper to lull 
the mind and bespeak restful hours. Do you 
like gay rooms? Watt Paper will make the 
Living-Room glow like a great jewel. Must 
your room seem spacious? Watt Paper will 
woo the eye far down vistas like a flower- 
gemmed mead. 


With it you can alter any room’s apparent 
proportions, lift up squatty ceilings, change 
awkward contours to pleasing grace— there 
is little impossible to the deft use of Watt 


Where you find the emblem 
depicted here, you have found a 
craftsman able to use WALL Paper 
deftly. From him you can get wide 
choice of beauty-giving American 
Watt Papers, agreeably priced; 
and the emblem is also your assur- 
ance of trained skill in helping your 
quest for beauty in the home. 
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The head of Hathor. mythical goddess of social joys; her 
bruw bears the Egyptian ymbol for homes and abodes 
some 
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Published for WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION of <America The 


Headquarters: New York City fill t} 
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Your Children and Their|j 
Books 


This is a beautiful book, in my estimation 
the best of all the Mother Goose books for sale 
today. It is more profusely illustrated than 
any of the others, the drawings are unusually 
large and attractive, and the colored pictures 
are lovely. They have beauty and soft-toned 
coloring, imagination, and a true child appeal; 
they are full of life, laughter, and vivid action, 
with no attempt at the grotesque or at the 
spirit of caricature to be found in so many 
Mother Goose books, making them entirely 
unfit for a child under seven or eight. 

This is a book to buy for the child of any age, 
for babies grow so quickly, but it will not, 
because of the very reasons of its excellence, 
appeal to the baby of two or three as strongly 
or as readily as the next book listed below. 

Tue REAL MotHer GoosE—With pictures 
by Blanche Fisher Wright. Rand, McNally & 
Co., 536 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Size, 
yox12% inches, 124 pages. 

This is, I have found, the most satisfactory 
Mother Goose for a child of two or three. It 
attracts them at once. The pictures have not 

rhaps the artistic value of some of the others, 
but they have an elemental simplicity, action, 
and a vivid, flat style of coloring which im- 
mediately interests and strongly appeals to a 
child, particularly a very small one. Another 
fact which adds to the strong little-child appeal 
of this book is that there are no black and white 
drawings; all the pictures, large and small, are 


colored. 

THE following are also illustrated by Blanche 
Fisher Wright. These are books of the same 

type. The difference in price is due to the fact 

that there are not so many rhymes given and 

illustrated—which means that “The -Real 

Mother Goose”’ is the most complete and there- 


fore the most desirable. ere: 
Jotty Morner Goose—Rand, McNally & / oday 1f S 
Co. Size, 10x12!%4 inches, 64 pages. | 

Our CuILp’s Favorites, Tommy TITTLE | 
Mouse, Potty Firnpers, Lirrte Jack | —( al 
Horner. Rand, McNally & Co. Size, an es 
10x12%4 inches, 28 pages. 























































a Little gy < Goose Wet cna? is the dining-room, living-room, hall, library, boudoir 
ous llustrations in fu color an ac an + . 

aa ie Jesuit Wiles Su. Pade, —use candles, says Fashion. On table, stand, buffet, 
Meade & Co., 4th Ave. & 3oth St., New York. mantel, cabinet, dresser—put candles! For all seasons 





Size, 6x8 inches, 176 pages. 

There are twelve full-page colored illustra- 
tions in this and sketches in black and white 
scattered among the verses. Jessie Willcox 





and every occasion—candles! 






How pleasingly diversified are the opportunities for 







Smith’s pictures are too well known to need decorative effects afforded by candles; how charming the 
any comment. e s e ® ° 
Morazn Goose (The: Vollend Edition)— lighting scheme which includes candle-light ! 
Arranged and edited by Eulie Osgood Grover. : : : 
Illustrated by Frederick Richardson. P. F. Good candles—that is the important thing. Choose 








Volland & Co., 58 East Washington St., Atlantic Candles. They are quality-made, authoritative 






Chicago, IIl. : . . ; 
The former edition has been out of print for in shapes, deep-set in colorings. Hand-dipped or moulded, 
some time. This is, according to their own Atlantic Candles burn down evenly in “cup” form, with a 





statement, a new popular edition which will 
be ready for shipment in September. The 
other was excellent, so I feel sure this will be 
equally so. 





delightfully steady flame and without drip, smoke or odor. 





Atlantic Candles, or their boxes, are labeled for easy 






Tae Fanny Cory Morner Goose—lIllus- identification. At your dealer’s. 
trated in color. and black and white by 
Fanny Cory. Size, 9x12 inches, 98 pages. “CANDLE GLOW,” prepared by us, is an interestingly 





The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 18 East Vermont St., | 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Soncs From MotuerR Goose—Set to music 


written and charmingly illustrated booklet on candle lighting 
and decoration. A copy is for you. Tell us where to send it. 









by Sidney Homer. Illustrations by Maginel - TINT 

Wright Enright. The Macedon Co., 64-66 THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
— Ave. New York. Size, 7%x7 PHILADELPHIA 

inches. 





The composer states in a foreword that the 
music for these songs was written in response 
to a frequently repeated request from his wife, 
the well known singer, Madame Homer, for 
some songs that the whole family could sing 


together, the youngest member of the family, 


Joy, being but four years old. He adds, 
“Mother Goose has something for everybody. 
The wit, humor, and affectionate spirit which 
fill these rhymes help to show us how much 
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Ask Him 


Ask the boy what cereal he likes 
best. He will say, we believe, Puffed 
Wheat or Puffed Rice. Millions of 
children do. 

And these are the best foods for 
him. They make whole grains en- 
ticing. 


Ask Him 


Ask the doctor what cereal is best 
for the boy. 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. For he 
advises whole grains. 
the only whole-grain foods with every 
food cell broken. 


He will probably say 


And these are 


Let No Day Pass 


+ without some whole-grain diet 


The reason for whole grains lies largely 
in minerals. In the lime, the iron, the 


phosphates which growing children need. 


Whole wheat is almost a complete food. 
It supplies 16 needed elements. Children 
who get whole wheat in plenty are in no 
way underfed. 


Why Puffed? 


The reason for Puffed Grains is the 
fact that every food cell is fitted to digest. 
There are 125 million food cells in a grain 
of wheat. This process explodes them 
all. 

The process was invented by Prof. A. 
P. Anderson, the food expert. It is the 
only process which so fits every element 
to feed. 


Like bubbled nuts 


The fearful heat gives Puffed Grains a taste like 
The puffing makes them airy, thin 
So this makes whole grains food con- 


toasted nuts. 
and flimsy. 
fections. Children revel in them. 

You can serve in a dozen ways, at mealtime 
and between meals. Do so—you mothers who 
believe in making whole-grain. foods delightful. 
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Puffed Rice 


Rice grains puffed to bubbles—made to 


taste like toasted nuts. Queen of all break- 


fast dainties. 


Puffed Wheat 


Whole wheat puffed to 8 times normal size. 
Every food cell blasted. The supreme supper 
dish. 





Your Children and Thei; 
Books 


we all have in common and what an artificj,| 
and unnecessary barrier age is anyhow.” 

Our Otp Nursery RuymMes—The origi 
tunes harmonized by Alfred Moffat. - Ty: 
trated by H. Willebeek Le Mair. David Me. 
Kay Co., 604-608 South Washington Squay 
Philadelphia, Penna. © Size, 1114x834 inches 

In this book are 30 full page color illys. 
trations, the rhyme which it depicts, togethe 
with its music, occupying the opposite page. 
H. Willebeek Le Mair’s pictures are lovely 
They have a beauty which, like that of the ol 
fairy tales, will never grow out of fashion; the 
are a mixture of the quaint and the modem 
of formal English gardens and ideal nursery 
interiors; they win by their good breeding and 
cannot fail to instill in a child ideas of gooq 
taste. 

Littte Soncs or Lonc AGo—A companion 
volume to the above. The original tunes har. 
monized by Alfred Moffat. Illustrated by 
H. Willebeek- Le Mair. David McKay (Cp, 

MortuHer Goose Soncs—By Ethel Crownin. 
shield. Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass, 

This is not a picture book. It contains 
only the rhymes and their music, but it is, | 
think, the best from a musical viewpoint, of 
any of the song books listed. The music i 
very expressive of the spirit of the rhymes; it 
is easily sung by little children, quickly r. 
membered and greatly enjoyed by them 
This is a book every mother with little children 
and a piano should own and of which she should 
make a happy use every day. It is as impor 
tant that Mother Goose rhymes be sung a 
that they be known. 

Wuat SHALL WE READ TO THE CHILDREN? 
—Houghton Mifflin Co., 4 Park St., Boston, 
Mass. 

This is by far the most helpful to mothers 
of the various books upon the telling of stories 
and the selection of books for children. It is 


| a book no mother should be without. 


Nursery Picrures—The twelve pictures 
contained in the “Little Mother Goose,” as 
well as a number of other nursery rhyme pic- 
tures painted by Jessie Willcox Smith, are to 
be obtained, in size 12x14 inches, in colors, from 
Cosmopolitan Print Department, 119 West 


4oth St., New York. Acatalogue will be sent 


free upon request containing ‘tiny copies of 
the different pictures. The picture illustrat- 
ing the rhyme, 


“Hush-a-by, baby, on the treetop. 
When the wind blows, the cradle will rock” 


is one of these. They are all lovely and make 
ideal pictures to hang on the nursery walls. 


The publisher of any book mentioned will 
be glad to send you a more complete descrip- 
tion of it and tell you its price, or a list of 
prices may be had from Good Housekeeping. 


Guideposts to Financial 
Safety 


(Continued from page 71) 


is not a good investment from the financial 
standpoint—but granting that, there is no in 
vestment which gives greater personal satis 
faction. There are pitfalls for the novice in 
home ownership, the most common of whichis 
purchasing a home with so small first pay- 
ment that the interest on the mortgage 1s% 
large that little can be squeezed out of the i- 
come for the reduction of the mortgage. 
During the last year there have been many 
financial tragedies due to the combination o 
the two facts that wages have been cut and 
that during the period of inflation and high 
salaries people purchased homes which were 
absorbing the greatest amount that could be 
allowed for shelter.. Under present conditions 
it is hard to keep shelter within twenty-five 
percent of the income, but nevertheless, if 
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are the finest men’s hose 
it is possible to produce— 
as gifts they are ideal 
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CHRISTMAS 72 OCTOBER 


The veason for this announcement now 


We publish our prices VERY YEAR, thousands of our largest makers of genuine silk hosiery 
t tect . . ° a ead . . 
Guditenuiene teltenens millions of customers, give specializing on one style, with a daily 


Real Silk Fashioned Real Silk Fashioned Hosiery for capacity of 60,000 pairs, should have 


Hosiery for women, | Christmas. Last year the demand for to mention Christmas hosiery in October. 


Xmas box of | : 
4pairs. . . $5 | our hosiery was so heavy that we were 


oye Reslineteger | compelled to stop taking orders weeks 
onli aia te before Christmas. This resulted in 
5 pairs for . $5 | keen disappointment to thousands of 


Deposit $1; balance $4to | 
postman on delivery. Guar- our customers. 


antee of absolute satisfac- : 
tion in every box. To avoid a recurrence of such dis- 


appointment, we are protecting you 
by having the Real Silk Representa- 
tive in your community send in your 
orders now. The hosiery will be mailed 
to you from our mills on any day you 
desire, between now and Christmas. 
















Nevertheless, we know from last 
year’s experience that this tremendous 
production will not enable us to serve 
those whose orders come in too late. 
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The Real Silk Representative who is 
in your locality to serve you, is now 
arranging for our customers’ Christmas 
requirements. If he does not reach you 
soon it may be advisable for you to 
telephone the office of the Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills in your city so that your 
Christmas Real Silk Fashioned Hosiery 
It may seem strange that the world’s can be reserved fer you. 
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To protect you every 
Real Silk Representative 
wears this gold button on 


his lapel. REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Branch Offices in all principal cities 
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A mirror for every room 


HERE is something mysteriously 

charming about a mirror—something 
that cheers a room and makes it smile 
in spite of shadows. A mirror catches 
the spirit of a room, reflects its humor, 
mellows its lights and shadows. 


Delightful possibilities lie in the judi- 
cious placing of mirrors. Try, for in- 
stance, hanging a mirror in a dark corner 
and observe the magic it works! The 
room seems fairly transformed as the 
mirror catches the eye and blinks mis- 
chievously from its corner. 


A mirror in decoration has three pur- 
poses—to reflect light, to repeat objects 
or to enlarge a room. The skillful 
decorator makes the most of these possi- 
bilities. A mirror here or a mirror there 
adds the touch that makes a room.a 
complete artistic picture. 


~*~ 
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A Nothing Else , 
\ 1s Like it y A 








Although mirrors have been used in 
decoration for centuries, the mirrors of 
today have reached a degree of perfec. 
tion never dreamed of by the first mirror 
makers. There are no better mirrors 
made today than those made right here 
in our own country. Perfectly smooth- 
surfaced and clear plate glass is selected, 
and the silvering is done with painstaking 
care. For brilliance, crystal-clearness, 
perfection of workmanship and the qual- 
ity of true reflection, plate glass mirrors 
made in America are unsurpassed. 


In planning a home, there are many 
places where plate glass mirrors can be 
built in—such as closet doors, bathrooms, 
mantels, mirrored doors, and many other 
places you can think of. Consult your 
architect about it and have plate glass 
mirrors included in the specifications. 


Use Plate Glass for: 
Table Tops 
Dresser Tops 
Windows 
Shelves 
Windshields 


— Closed Car Windows 


Lr” 
s 


- 
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PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
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more is paid, the danger signal is up. Home 
ownership is a good goal for every family, but 
before the final step is taken all costs should 
be reckoned, and the plans should allow for 
a reserve amount to protect the home in case 
the income is diminished through illness, bad 
business conditions, or unemployment. 

To own or not to own an automobile is a 
question in the minds of people with incomes 
varying from $2000 to $10,000 a year. There 
is no point at which one can say an automobile 
can be had on this and all incomes above this, 
because the standard of the other expenditures 
of the family, the kind of car, the amount it is 
to be used, and the mechanical ability of the 
owner must be taken into consideration. The 
initial cost of an automobile can not be dis- 
counted entirely, but the cost of running a 
machine is the one that needs serious thought. 
I can make but one statement about automo- 
biles which is that if more is spent on an 
automobile than is being put aside for the pro- 
tection of the family, one is treading on very 
dangerous ground. 

‘How much should I give my wife for a 
household allowance?” calls for the question, 
‘What is the household allowance to cover?” 
Most men believe that the household allowance 
is spent entirely on food, whereas in reality the 
average household allowance covers not only 
food, but cleaning supplies, help, dry cleaning, 
small furnishings, minor clothing upkeep such 
as shoe repair, gas and electric light bills, and 
almost any other expenditure which is under 
$s. When one realizes the multitude of things 
many women have to squeeze out of the house- 
hold allowance, there is little wonder that they 
are constantly running short and requiring an 
advance. An extreme case of what a house- 
hold allowance may be covering is shown by 
this remark of avery conscientious house- 
keeper: ‘‘No one understands why I was willing 
for my son to sell his pony. But it took just 
$15 a month of my household allowance to 
jeed it, and as now I have to squeeze out $45 a 
month for tutoring for my other son, it was a 
zreat relief for me when George wanted to sell 
it.” If one insists upon using a household 
allowance system, then there must be a clear 
understanding as to what the allowance must 
care for, otherwise the system is unfair. 

To be satisfactory a budget must be worked 
out by the family and on the basis of the entire 
income and outgo, and then, if desired, it can 
be allotted into allowances, household and 
others. The better manager and the one with 
the will power to stick to the budget, whether 
husband or wife, should be the one to direct 
the actual disbursing of the funds. My own 
experience with many families leads me to 
believe that honors are almost evenly divided 
between men and women as good managers of 
home and personal finance. Many families 
residing in cities have found the following 
figures helpful in formulating budgets. These 
figures are based on a family of five. 


Monthly Income...$150.00 $200.00 $300.00 $400.00 
11.00 


BUMRER bi vonsaccccs 25.00 40.00 65.00 
RE acsisesicceaies 50.00 50.00 60.00 75.00 
Shelter wiwasieénatinee 38.00 50.00 75.00 100.00 
CORI cs cscicecces 26.00 32.00 50.00 50.00 
Operating Expense 13.00 18.00 30.00 50.00 
Advancement...... 12.00 25.00 45.00 60.00 
Monthly Income. ..$500.00 $600.00 $700.00 $800.00 
WOOO Eniccvcsscenes 100.00 125.00 175.00 200.00 

a 75.00 85.00 100.00 100.00 
MEE ecncuscceses 125.00 150.00 150.00 150.00 
en 60.00 70.00 80.00 100.00 
Operating Expense 60.00 80.00 95.00 100.00 
Advancement...... 80.00 90.00 100.00 150.00 


Lack of clear and definite standards for 
using the income causes most of the financial 
worry. It is not possible for the majority of 
people to amass great wealth and build up 
large estates, but when one has made a work- 
able plan so that out of each instalment of the 
income he is (1) making provision for the 
future, (2) building up a reserve which he can 
use for seasonal and large expenses, and (3) 
taking care of current expenses. he can at least 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he is 
laying a good foundation and steering toward 
hnancial safety, 














Handsomely finished in the 


popular round shape. 


One-third more heat con- 
centrated directly on the 
cooking utensils — means 
quicker cooking, no waste 


heat, no waste current. 


Cooks three things at once 


—enough for 4 persons. 


Bakes a thick or thin 


waffle without sticking. 


Toasts a thick or thin 


slice without burning. 


Completely equipped 
Seamless aluminum pans 
—one deep, one shallow. 


No rusting or warping. 
Polished steel.reflector lid. 


Four aluminum egg cups. 
Corrugated broiler plate. 





Electric Urn Percolator 


with improved heating unit, 


Ask for No. 23593 


Means 





HIS newest Manning-Bowman elec- 
trical device is a complete table 
stove, handsomely finished in the popu- 
lar round shape. There are two heating 
surfaces of an improved type, applying 
one-third more heat directly to the 
cooking utensils. Three things can be 
cooked at once—on top and on the bot- 
tom, with waffles or toast between. A 
complete meal can be cooked right at 
the table without jumping up and run- 
ning to the kitchen every few minutes. 
The deep and shallow pans of seamless 
aluminum are absolutely proof against 
rust or warping. 

The new Manning-Bowman table stove 
is a better stove, just as the improved 
Manning-Bowman percolator, announced 
last spring, is a better percolator. They 
both get the greatest efficiency from the 
current consumed and have all the new- 
est devices for convenience, economy 
and safety. Every woman will appre- 
ciate the advantages of the round shape 
in this new table stove. 


Stop in at any electric shop, de- 
partment or hardware store, 
' jeweler’s or novelty shop and ask 
to see the Manning-Bowman line 
of household helps, tableware, 
electrical devices, etc., includ- 
ing the famous Hotakold vacuum 
temperature-retaining vessels. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn. 


‘Manning- 
owman 


Quality 
Ware 
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Is fiction 
a substitute for life? 


¥ 


It is often argued that those who can’t have adventures, 
read about them. 


Perhaps it is so. After all, not many of us can capture a 
Fiume, or achieve a deathless romance in a South Sea island, 
or intrigue the Crown Price of Moremia. 


And so we go to fiction. We go to fiction because we want 
to play. Because we want to be something different, some- 
thing other than the thing we are. And then we go to fiction 
because it helps us to realize life, because it helps us to un- 
derstand a human struggle, the clash of will and character. 


We read Butler’s great work, ‘““The Way of All Flesh”, and 
we live for a time with the inevitable conflict between parent 
and child. And we understand for the rest of our lives just 
what that grave conflict means. 


We read “The Adventurers” (which has just started in 
Goop HousEKEEPING) and we secure a new insight into the 
adjustments and readjustments of marriage. We learn more 
about the mystery of mating; we learn, finally, how to apply 
this new understanding to our own problems. 


We read Ben Ames Williams and William J. Locke and 
Kathleen Norris and James Oliver Curwood and Emma- 
Lindsay Squier and I. A. R. Wylie and Coningsby Dawson— 
and we understand more of life. This, because it is the 
function of fiction to rearrange life’s issues, to select the ex- 
periences which have universal meaning, and to intensify 
the lesson to be gained thereby. 


That is why Goop HousEKEEPING chooses its fiction so care- 
fully. That is why Goop HovuseEkeEeEpinc’s fiction has 
achieved such a high standard. That is why Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING’S fiction does more than entertain; it inspires. 


In coming issues 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is planning many new fiction features 
for the future. In addition to “Under a Thousand Eyes’’, 
the brilliant story which shows the other side of Main Street, 
there will be a new north-country novel by James Oliver 
Curwood, and a serial “The Coast of Folly” by Coningsby 
Dawson. There will be a short novel “Jungle Law” by I. A. 
R. Wylie and there will be many short stories by Emma- 
Lindsay Squier, Fanny Heaslip Lea, James Hopper, Kathleen 
Norris and others. 


Fiction, of course, is only one part of Goop HousEKEEPING. 
The coming months promise many interesting features. In 
addition to Basil King’s great series ““The Discovery of God” 
and Goop HovusEKEEPING’s campaign on child labor, there 
will be a number of articles by W. L. George on “Women in 
the New World”. Goop Hovusexeerine will publish a 
variety of contributions by Frazier Hunt, H. Addington 
Bruce, Mary Austin, Dorthy Canfield Fisher and a host of 
others. 


These features will cover practically every phase of woman’s 
enlarged interest, both inside and outside the home. 
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The Adventurers 


(Continued from page 23) 


They were very happy together, yet beney, 
their happiness ran a current of small conic 
and insignificant irritations. In so many of} 
ways of life their habits had been different, », 
neither had yet learned to yield. Hugh’s ex, 
waking worried Polly; the necessity for ear, 
rising on her part, in spite of a nap in the afte. 
noons, made her sleepy in the evening, whe 
he wished to sit and read. She was very gpy 
about dressing in the morning and preparig 
for bed at night, while Hugh for these tag, 
took scarcely any time at all. He ate quick) 
she ate’slowly, so that at the dinner table 
had often finished his dinner before she had yl 
begun. He liked to drink much water with ji 
meals. Polly’s very soul rebelled at having 
water pitcher on the table at Hugh’s elbow, y; 
watch as she might, she was never quick enoygi 
to keep his glass filled. There were other zy. 
ters, some more serious. 

One evening they were to meet in town fore 
theater. ‘We'll have dinner at the Touraire" 
Hugh suggested. “Arealspree. I'll meety:: 
in the library there at six-thirty, sharp.” 

The plan delighted Polly.  “Six-thir, 
sharp,” she repeated. “You’re such a dear; 
take me, Hugh.” 

He reached the hotel at six twenty-five, anj 
at half-past she had not come. He waited 
almost fifteen minutes, his impatience incre. 
ing, and when she came in at last, eyes danciny 
with happy anticipation, he looked at his wate; 
with some ostentation and said coldly: 

“You’re late. I’m afraid we won't hay 
time to eat here. We'll go to a dairy lund 
somewhere.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” Polly pleaded. “| 
started in plenty of time.” 

“Did you get the five fifty-eight?” he asked 

“‘T came in on the car,” she explained,. “By 
I left the house at a quarter of six.” 

He said impatiently: ‘But, good lord! |i 
takes almost an hour to come in by car, thi 
time of night. You knew that.” 

She said it was so hot, she knew the tnir 
would be uncomfortable. He reminded he 
that she might have allowed more time. Bit 
they went into dinner at last, and ate leisurely 
and had ten minutes to wait in their seats k 
fore the curtain rose. 


NEXT morning Polly’s head ached, and sk 
was very sleepy. Hugh told her -to stay 
abed, forced her to do so, cooked his breakfast 
and her own. 
“Now you stay in bed till noon,” he bad 
her. “Take a good rest: Will you, dear?” 
“T love to have you take’such good-care 0 
me, Hugh,” she told him. 
“And you'll stay right in bed?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Promise?” 

“Promise,” she echoed, delighted with hi 
solicitude. 

With this assurance he departed to the city. 
But in mid-morning she telephoned him; sti 
she had a wonderful surprise for him. 

“Where are you?” he asked, and she said she 
was at his mother’s; that Hannah had bees 
teaching her to make meringue, which he par 
ticularly liked. ss 

“But you promised me you’d stay in bed, 
he reminded her stiffly. ae 

“Oh, did I?” Almost wailing with contrition. 

“You certainly did.” ; 

“But I wanted to learn to make meringut 
for you, Hugh.” 

He hung up the receiver impatiently. Re 
vived the subject that night. “If I can! 
trust you to keep a promise,” he demande 
“what am I going to do?” 

This was while she was getting dinner. Poly 
had already learned that when he was hung 
he was more inclined to be irritable. She sti! 
humbly, “I’m sorry, Hugh.” : 

? i ny darned serious,” he declared impr 
sively. 

She brushed her hair away from her wat 
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4 Cameo Damask cloth for break- 
fast, lunch or tea. A center of 
prim stripes is finished by a pi- 
quant dotted border. The cloth 
15 hemstitched ready for use. 







terns. 


Cameo Table Damasks may be purchased 
by the yard in a variety of effective pat- 
This is Chrysanthemum. You may 
have napkins to match any of the designs. 


Cameo Round Design cloth in Clematis 


pattern. Hemmed, hemstitched 


or round scalloped. In white, blue, rose or gold—napkins to match. 


Damasks of Lustrous Beauty 


HE elusive play of light and 
shadow; long, even threads 
woven to satin smoothness; wear- 
resisting quality second to none. 


All these—and more—you find in 
Cameo Table Damasks. 


Cameo Patterns vary from the 
quaint dignity of the Adams 





period to a gay profusion of rose, 


clematis or ivy garlands. The 
styles include pattern cloths 
ready for your use, hemmed (or 
hemstiched) or round scalloped 
in all the wanted sizes and with 
matching napkins. 


If you prefer, you may choose 
Cameo Table Damasks (both 
cloth and napkins) in the proper 
sizes and hem them yourself. 


And—you are not limited to 
white, alone! Old blue, rich rose 
or a glinting gold are colorful 
backgrounds for the exquisite 
Cameo designs. Firm, tub-fast 
colors, too. 


The better shops sell Cameo 
Table Damasks—and at surpris- 
ingly moderate prices. 


A booklet, illustrating in color Cameo Table Damasks, will be sent you without 
charge on request. Write today (giving your dealer’s name) for “A Book of Cameos.” 


(CAMEC) 


TABLE DAMASKS 


PAULINE MILLS, Inc. James F. White & Co., Inc., Selling Agents, Dept. B, 54 Worth St., N. Y. 
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Curtain departments of good 
stores can show you this new 
enlarged edition of the Scrane 
ton counter book, ‘Window 
Draping.” 

A smaller size book, ““New 
Outlooks,’’contains the same 
materials as ‘‘ Window Drap- 
ing.’’ Ask your store to give 
you one. Compare its sug- 
gestions with your own rooms. 
If you can’t get it in town, 
we will gladly send youa copy 
without charge. 

The Scranton Lace Co. 

Dept. 103, Scranton, Pa. 


Just send us ‘your 
name and address 
on a post card for 
“New Outlooks.” 


Look for this Scranton 
trade-mark sewed in 
every pair of curtains. 


"s To help you select, from Scranton’ 
exquisite materials, appropriate 
curtains for your home 


oneal scheme of window draping 


is best suited for my own win- 
dows? What designs will be most 
pleasing. 

The Scranton Counter Book, “Win- 
dow Draping with Net and Lace,” has 
been designed to help you answer just 
such questions. It illustrates beautifully, 
in colors, decorations for windows in 
some thirty types of rooms. In it you 
will probably find some window scheme 
corresponding to your own. 


Then the merchant can show you the 
patterns illustrated for this particular 
window arrangement. Or you may 
choose others, to your taste. The 
Counter Book shows hundreds of ex- 
quisite Scranton materials which he 
either carries in stock or may get 
quickly from us. 

In the Counter Book are clear dia- 


grams, which explain how to arrange 
rods, hangers, wall boards, or other fix- 
tures for securing the effects illustrated. 


THE TEST OF PRACTICAL SERVICE 


We brought out the Counter Book to 
help you solve your window draping 
problems, with curtains appropriate for 
your own windows—in design, type, and 
hanging. 

Today the Counter Book is recog- 
nized as an authoritative work. The 1922 
edition has behind it four years of tried 
service in all parts of the country. It 
shows the newest Scranton patterns, 
the latest ideas in treatment of windows, 

If you have any unusual problems, 
for which there are no specific sugges’ 
tions in this book, write our Service 
Department. Our staff will be glad to 
give you expert advice. 


FILET NETS » LACE CURTAINS + COLORED DRAPERIES +» BEDSPREADS + EMBROIDERIES 
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The Adventurers 


prow with the back of her wrist. “You read 
your paper, will you, dear?” she urged. “Till 
[ call you to dinner.” 

He went into the living-room a little sullenly; 
was still severe when he sat down at the table 
in answer to her summons. But afterward he 
melted, and she laughed at him for being such 
a grouch, and he tried to insist that promises 
were sacred things, but could not be serious in 
the face of her pretty penitence. 

One morning, putting on fresh socks, he 


found a hole in one and called her attention | 


to it. 


She said quickly, “Oh, I didn’t have time | 


to darn them this week, Hugh!” 

“Well, you shouldn’t put them away till 
they’re darned,” he said. 

“T thought probably there weren’t any 
holes,” she pleaded. 

“Tt’s your job to be sure.” he reminded her. 
“That’s your part of our work. Running the 
house.” 

“Sometimes I feel like a failure,” she told 
him, her tone an accusation. ‘You expect so 
much. And I can’t do all the things.” 

“You don’t plan your day,” he said didac- 
tically. “And you waste so much time. If 
you didn’t take forty minutes to dress, and an 
hour to get ready for bed—” 

She hurried away to get breakfast. When 
he came down-stairs, she was silent, and her 
eyes were unhappy, and before he left the 
house, he took her in his arms and kissed her 
and told her not to worry. 

“Let the old socks go,” he advised. 

“But I mean to be such a good wife to you, 
Hugh.” 

“You are, Flinders.” 

“But I don’t keep your socks mended.” 

He laughed, amused and affectionate. There 
was a large tolerance in him since he had break- 
fasted. “Well, you can be a good wife without 
mending socks all day.” When he turned the 
corner, she waved to him from the kitchen 
window, and he kissed his hand to her. 


ON Sunday mornings he liked to read many 
newspapers, scattering the voluminous 
sheets about his chair in the living-room, and 
sometimes cigar ashes sprinkled them. This 
distressed Polly, who was passionately neat. 

“I wish you’d lay the papers in a pile by 
your chair,” she suggested one Sunday. “Isn’t 
that as easy as just throwing them around?” 

He chuckled good-naturedly. “I don’t see 
what harm it does, if I pick them up after- 
ward.” 

“But you don’t pick them up,” she insisted. 
“You leave them, just the way you leave your 
suits on a chair, and your soiled clothes on the 
floor, and your shoes under the bureau.” 

His eyes widened comically. “I say,” he 
exclaimed. ‘“You’ve been laying things up 
against me, Polly.” 

“Well, I hate to keep scolding you, Hugh!” 

He suddenly loved her very much, and 
picked up the papers with a hurried sweep of 
his arm, and enfolded her and kissed her. 
“There, Flinders,” he said contritely. “I 
guess I’m not properly house-broken, that’s all. 
I'll be good!’ He smiled down at her. 
“Pretty good! As good as I can!” 

But he was not always thus tenderly sym- 
pathetic with her housewifeliness. In the 
evening before they went upstairs to bed, she 
was accustomed to tidy the living-room, setting 
the magazines upon the table in order, return- 
ing books to their shelves, and moving the 
chairs to their appointed positions in the room 
Hugh often smiled at this way of hers, some- 


times teased her about it, but when he was | 


tired or in a hurry to go upstairs, it aroused 
him to impatience. 

One night callers stayed late. When they 
had gone, he yawned, hands above his head, 
and said sleepily, 

“By Gorry, I’m ready for bed.” 

Polly had not enjoyed the evening. She 
told him quickly, “I wish you wouldn’t talk 
while you’re yawning.” 
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“He himself has said it” — the great- 
est authority on Colonial art— | 
Wallace Nutting. | 

When you become the possessor | 
of a piece of Wallace Nutting furni- | 
ture, you know it is a faithful repro- | 
duction of an authentic original of 
the Pilgrim Century. 











You know it has been selected by —=— 
this great authority as a piece worthy os | 
to be perpetuated as typical of Amer- Jr—“"3 we 






ican art and good taste. Every detail 
of woods, styles, and construction is 
| a faithful reproduction of an original. 
| In these reproductions Wallace 
| Nutting is offering to all, the benefit 
of his knowledge acquired in a life- . 
| time of search and study. ‘4 
You have the word of Wallace 
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Nutting — he himself has said it. 


Below is shown a Middle Stretcher, Turned 
Frame Desk No. 701. (Right Upper Panel) 
New England Arm Chair No. 490. (Right 
Lower Panel) Fan-Back, Imposed Comb | 
Chair No. 311. | 


Send for pictures and descriptions 


Wattace Nuttinec Stupios 
ASHLAND (3), Mass. 
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MONEY TO SPEND OR SAVE 


Is Easily Earned by the Members of 
The Rainbow Club 


Would you like to be able to add to your 
weekly salary without neglecting other 
duties ? 

Would some pin-money please you—for 
the extras you do not like to ask mother 
to give you? Or would you like to earn 
money for college, or courses in business, 
music or art? 


You who are busy with household cares 
—would you welcome a way to make 
your spare moments profitable without 
taking you too long from home? 


Business 
Girl! 


School 
Girl! 


Married 
Woman! 


Whether it is money for vacation trips; new Fall frocks, hats 
and shoes; emergency bills; replenishing of home furnishings ; 
or an extra dollar for something you saw in the shop-window 
down town today which you found it so difficult to resist buy- 
ing—the Rainbow Club will show you the way to satisfy all 
the “I wants.” 





Make Your Dreams Come True 


Let the Rainbow Club help you to earn the money to attain your 
ambition, to indulge your pet hobby or to meet your necessary 
expenses. You may start at once without previous training or 
experience. You will find in the Club a real friend, a sincere 
friend to whom you may write fully about your problems and 
your needs. 


It costs you nothing to join us. Membership is free to 
all girls and women. Wouldn’t you like to 
hear more about us? 


Why not take pen and paper and write me a letter right now? 
You will receive an immediate reply giving you full information 
about the money-making plans of the Club. Address 


Malia Udleuf 


Secretary, The Rainbow Club 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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| naturedly. 


The Adventurers 


He started to speak, checked himse} 
“Come on,” he said. ‘Let’s turn in.”’ 

She nodded, began to move about the roon 
at her usual task. 

He protested. “Oh, Flinders, let thing; 
stay till morning.” 

“T can’t bear to come down to an untidy 
house,” she told him, dragging a wing chair 
to its usual location beside the window. 

He took it away from her, shoved it back 
across the rug. ‘Come on,” he said good. 
“I’m not going to let you do jt 
tonight. You’re too fussy, Flinders. Come 
along to bed.” 

She looked at him for a moment in sileng 
and her eyes were hard; then, without a wor 
to him, moved the big chair back where it 
belonged. He jerked it away again. As 
though he were not there, she replaced it. 

Hugh threw up his hands in surrender, 
“All right!” he exclaimed. ‘Have it your own 
way. Want to paper the house before we gp 
to bed? Paint the kitchen floor?” 

“Don’t be sarcastic, Hugh,” she told him, 
“I hate it!’ She had finished her rearrange. 
ment of the chairs, came to the door where he 
stood. ‘Now I’m ready to go up.” 


He dropped his arm around her and kissed | 


her, and abruptly they both laughed. “Funny, 
isn’t it?” he asked. ‘‘For us to scrap.” 
Her eyes, meeting his, -were pleadingl 
tender. ‘Do we ever have to, Hugh?” 4 
He hugged her close to him. ‘No sir,” he 
cried. “No sir, Flinders! We'll cut it out, 
right now.” 


x 


Ret they did not cut it out right then; their 

resolutions were not strong enough to 
withstand the abrading influence of humdrum 
daily life together. They were entering:the 
rough road of disillusionment which is more or 
less inevitable when two people share with 
each other every moment of - their. lives, 
Hugh on vacation, Hugh as a guest at her 
home, had seemed to Polly splendid and with 
out flaw; Polly had seemed to Hugh perfect 
in all her ways. They were discovering that 
they had seen only the surface of each other's 
lives. Enough, it is true, to make them love, 
but a man may love a lock of hair, may love 
a pair of eyes, may love the curve of a weman’s 
lips; and a woman may love the line of a man’s 
chin, or the deeper tones of his voice may 
cause her heart to vibrate thrillingly. Loveis 
a smoldering fire that is quick to burst into 
flame, when men and women are young. 
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Youth and love are twins, mysteriously united, | 


moving always hand in hand. Love is an 
elixir that stimulates to moments of unspeak- 
able delight, but it is too heady a drink for 
every-day consumption. Warm milk, for 
example, is infinitely more sustaining. Those 
who love have their seasons of intoxication; 
Polly and Hugh wished never to become sober, 
but sobriety was thrust upon them. 

There is a curious similitude between a 
lover and a man who comes abruptly face to 
face with a lovely painting. Confronted by 


the canvas, its beauty charms him, draws him § 


irresistibly; his first instinct is to rush forward, 
to draw as close to this thing of beauty as he 
can. He yields to this impulse, till he can 
touch the picture with his finger-tips, and 
instantly discovers that at this close range 
it is no longer a glorious thing to look upon; 
is merely an expanse of oily canvas daubed with 
rough and irregular splashes of paint. The 
brush strokes that in harmonious combination 
produce an exquisite vision for the eye, when 
viewed thus closely are—brush strokes at 
nothing more. From across the gallery he 
saw a woman’s lovely form. Eye to eye with 
the canvas, the loveliness disappears; the 
smooth, curved arms he now perceives to be 
mottled with little shadows and streaks of 
lighter hue; the round breasts are merely 
circular patterns of tiny lines where the brush 
has touched the paint; the brown glory @ 
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ttall Rugs 


OF the richest and softest of colors, in 
harmonious shadings and blendings, 
patterned from rare Oriental rugs as beau- 
tiful as the rose windows of a cathedral, 
Whittall Rugs are such fine examples 
of the textile art in material and weave 
that they will give a lifetime’s service 
in the home, even though subject to 
unusually hard and severe treatment. 


Send for our illustrated book 
M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, 150 Brussells Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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The Adventurers 


flowing hair was laid on with a knife whose 
broad strokes are now easily perceived. 

If the spectator persists in this too intimate 
scrutiny, seeking to find out the lost beauty, 
he may at length come to hate the daubed 
canvas before him till he is minded to take a 
knife and rip it up and down. But if he is 
wise and withdraws a little way, he will often 
rediscover beauty again. It is possible that 
in this fact there is a suggestion for husbands 
and for wives. 

Polly and Hugh, in these first months of their 
life together, came too close to each other. 


It is true that they were separated during the Ne 
day, but at night, when Hugh came home, it MODERN 
Polly always asked: vay (foe : E; 

“Well, whom did you see today? What did | |} aca WALL COVERING 
he say? What did yousay?” And: “What 8 H 
did you do today? Was it interesting? Tell | 


me about it? Why? How? Where?” 
If Hugh laughingly protested, she would 


The Touch that Transforms 
plead: 


“But, don’t you see, I’m at home all day Py es Good taste demands harmony of line and design 
here, and I don’t see many people; and you and livableness in the color scheme; it seeks to 
yart-me to be interested in your wark, dow't “| create interiors that typify the inmates, and to 


you, Hugh?” ; x : eee Bi 
yoHe could not answer, “No!” The sweet decorate each room in accord with its distinctive 


net that she wove around him was irksome, | |] MMe: purpose. 


i know how to esc f it. : ‘ . 
a Pipes Iason Bape ss ae ed in That's why we remind you that Sanitas Modern Wall 


for he was likewise interested in all that she ma| Covering comes in “ styles for every room in the house.” 
did; wished to know what persons had called } [ff Re They need only your intelligent selection. Rich, 
upon her, and what they talked about, and ' dull-finished floral and decorative patterns, and 


; she had spent her day. Thus, when tl : 
ae ot ea ge aps “unten pr te excellent reproductions of leather, tapestry, grass- 


give an account of all that had been seen or | || EAM] cloth and fabrics. Then there are the beautiful 
done; and when they were together, if either ay dull-finished flat tints, that hold their freshness and 
was for a little while thoughtfully silent, the A charm for years and are so ideally adapted to fres- 


other was sure to ask: “What were you think- P ars 6 ee. 
ing, dear?” The result was an intimacy too coing, stenciling, or stippling. 


lete for endurance. Idiosyncrasies that ; - : rc 
rae first seemed amusing, en even Sanitas is made on cloth, ready-painted with durable 


delightful, became minor irritations that | [iM oil colors. It hangs just like wall-paper, and does 
exerted a cumulative effect which was in some | ]]] not crack, blister or peel. The most delicate color- 
Gyre, Gnstrom. { ings do not become dim through fading, but can be 
' kept fresh and clean by wiping with a damp cloth. 





NE afternoon, when they had been about 
four months married, Hugh came home 
hungry. Polly had been planning, all that 
day, a dinner that should please him mightily. 
Hugh, a few days before, had remarked: 
“T had some scallops for lunch today. They 
were mighty good.” 
And Polly treasured the remark as a guide, 
so that they were to have scallops for dinner 
thisevening. Tomato.bisque, scallops, French 
fried potatoes, and apple meringue tarts. 
These were all dishes of which Hugh was exces- 
sively fond. ; 

She had bought the scallops in the market 
that morning. A pint, she had decided, would 
be enough. She bore them-proudly home and 
set. them on the ice. Soon after her own 
lunch, she began stewing tomatoes for the 
soup. She: had never made. tomato bisque 
before, but did not think it necessary to con- 
sult the authorities. “Just stewed toma- 
toes and milk, I should think,” she told her- 
self, head on one side. But when the soup 
was done and keeping warm on the back of the 
stove, it proved to be thin and watery, because 
she had not understood the necessity for 
thickening it, and it lacked the flavor which 
an onion, cooked with the tomatoes, might 
have given it. Polly by that time was hot and 
flurried; the smell of the fat in which she 
meant to fry the potatoes had made her head 
swim. There was no time to begin all over 
again with the soup, so she hopefully added 
another measure of salt and tasted it, and tried 
to assure herself that the salt had brought out 
the flavor, and that Hugh would never notice, 
anyway. 

Nevertheless, the mischance had irritated 
her; she thought it was unfair, considering 
how hard she had tried. And she was inwardly 
fuming when she heard Hugh’s step on the 
front porch at a little before six o’clock. She 
whisked off her apron and wiped her hands 
on the towel before running to meet him, for 


See the new styles of Sanitas at your decorator’s. 


Write for Samples 





THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS Co. 
83820 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The Smartest Thing in 


TEA POTS 


—and now come Pyrex Tea Pots—an innovation—a 
revelation—made from the same wonderful transparent 
material as the famous Pyrex Ovenware. 

A new note in better tea making, which enables 

you to see the exact strength of your tea 

and how much there is in the pot at a” times. 


Make tea in Pyrex as you would in any other tea pot. 
Boiling water will not break Pyrex. Lifelong use will 
not mar its lasting beauty. 

Pyrex Tea Pots are so beautiful in design that they 
harmonize with the finest table service. 

Pyrex Tea Potsaremadein three graceful shapes in all the useful sizes. 


Good dealers everywhere sell Pyrex—Our illustrated folder 
“The Smartest Thing in Tea Pots”— can be had from your 
regular Pyrex dealer on request—or by mail from us. 


Pyrex Sales Division, CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, N. Y. 


Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware 
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The Adventurers 


it was a part of Polly’s creed to greet her hus- 
band gaily when he came home from the work 
of the day. She embraced him in the front 
hall, hung up his hat for him. Asked, when 
they moved into the living-room side by side. 

“Have you had a good day?” 

“All right,” he replied with some dignity, 
Hugh was always dignified» when he was 
hungry. “Dinner about ready?” 

“T’ve been waiting till you came. It won't 
take but a few minutes now. I’ve a surprise 
for you tonight, Hugh.” 

He sat down and opened his paper. ‘That’s 
good, Flinders,” he said, eyes on the page 
before him. “Hope it’s a quick one?” 

She lingered in the doorway. ‘Whom did 
you see today?” 

“Oh, nobody particular.” 

“What did you do?” 

He shook the paper noisily, turning it over 
in his hands. ‘You go along and get dinner, 
young woman,” he said with mock ‘severity, 
“T don’t like to chatter with the help when they 
ought to be busy.” 3 

She made a face at him; it was a familiar 
jest between them. But she did not like 
his calling her ‘the help,” and was still resent- 
ing it when she reached the kitchen. The 
smell of hot grease poured through the open 
door, and she heard Hugh get up and raise a 
window, and thought he did it with some 
ostentation. 


TH E meringues were in the oven. They 

presented, she discovered, a shriveled and 
forlorn appearance, and the sight of them 
filled her with woe.. She had already fried the 
potatoes—more, she estimated, than they 
would want. Now she began to drop the 
scallops, dusted with crumbs, into the hot fat. 
Between glances at their -progress she finished 
setting the table. When she took the scallops 
out, she perceived that ‘they had shrunk 
alarmingly; upon the broad-platter, even with 
parsley and lemon to garnish them, they made 
an unimpressive appearance. 

Hugh, when she summoned him to come to 
dinner, went upstairs to wash his hands. 
That he should wait till dinner was ready 
before he did this—and he always did so 
wait—provoked her. When he came down- 
stairs, she said, laughing to hide her irritation: 

“You always run away the minute I call 
you, Hugh. And things get cold.” 

“Soup looks hot enough,” he said, sitting 
down and eyeing the steaming cup. “I'll 
have to wait, now, for it to cool off.” 

“Well, things are supposed to be served hot,” 
she reminded him. 

She was watching him closely, waiting till 
he should taste the soup, praying that he 
might say it was wonderfully good. She had 
worked so hard, was uncomfortable and hot, 
and her hair had strayed damply about her 
forehead. She felt a little sorry for herself 
because he did not, before sitting down, come 
to kiss her. 

He blew upon a spoonful of soup until its 
temperature was somewhat modified, and lifted 
it to his lips and tasted it. Looked faintly 
surprised and tried again. 

“What is that, anyway?” he asked, looking 
at his cup doubtfully. 

“Tomato bisque!”’ Her heart sank. 

Hugh laughed. “Honest? I wouldn’t know 
it.’ Then he saw the unhappiness in her 
eyes and cried consolingly: ‘There, did her 
cooking go wrong on her? Well, it was a 
shame!” 

She said explosively: “Stop talking baby 
talk at me. I hate it!” ; 

He ate a little of the soup, leaned back in 
his chair. ‘Well, it’s a little salty,” he con- 
fessed. “I’m not strong for salty things, I 
guess.” 

“Aren’t you going to finish it?” she asked. 

She bent above her plate, furious. with him 
because he did not understand how hard she 
had tried, and eat the soup anyway. She 
finished her own with an effect of smacking her 
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A Revolutionary Idea 


No. 2835 = 


No, 2826 


A pattern without a puzzle—fnally. 
Half the time for cutting, for sewing, 
for fitting, this amazing new way. 








No. 2857 





The most startling invention since the sewing machine! 


CfOR the first time in 
the history of fashion 
and style, a pattern has been 
invented that can be followed 
by all women without the 
slightest bewilderment. Not 
merely an addition to the 
usual pattern, but an entirely 
new idea! 


Simply follow the 
blue line 


The new pattern has no per- 
forations. Instructions appear 
on each pattern piece—in 
printed words. It is all so 
clear that you do not have 
to consult a study chart, or 
sewing guide, or any confus- 
ing directions on the envel- 
ope. Words printed right 
on the pattern tell you exactly 
what todo. Youread as you 
cut. 

A heavy blue line guides 
you in cutting. You do not 
wonder about seam allow- 
ance or any other detail— 
simply follow the blue line. 
You cannot make a mistake. 


You cannot waste mate- 
rial by errors in cutting. 


Practically no fitting 


If you follow the blue line 
carefully in cutting—you are 
through with all fitting wor- 
ries. Your dress is three- 
quarters finished when it is 
cut. 

You may need a slight bit 
of altering for your particu- 
lar lines or height, but the 
adjustment is negligible. 

Now, you can always look 
your best. A few yards of 
material—the new McCall 
Printed Pattern—and you 
not only have a dress made 
up easily and quickly—but 
it fits. It hangs well, it has 
distinction and that elusive 
subtlety—styz. 

For the latest style tenden- 
cies of today, see the wide 
selection of advance styles 
in McCall’s Magazine and 
look through McCall fash- 
ion books at all good pattern 
counters. 





M‘Call Printed Pattern 
A patiern without a puzzle 









Seven Latest Styles 


Seven of the very latest designs 

in McCall Printed Patterns are 

shown on this page. You can 

now make them up—exactly as 

pictured, retaining every clever 

note of style. Order direct, if 

you do not know where to se- 

cure McCall Printed Patterns. 

Simply send coupon below with 

the cost of the pattern. 

No. 2866—Ladies’ Dress, sizes 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 inches, bust measure. Price45c. 

No, 2871—Ladies’ Dress, sizes 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44. Price 45c. 

No, 2856—Ladies’ Evening Dress, sizes 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44. Price 45c. 

No. 2835—Ladies’ Dress, sizes 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46. Price 45c, 

No. 2855—Misses’ Slip-on Frock, sizes 14, 
16, 18 and 20 years. Price 45c. 

No. 2826—Misses’ Frock, sizes 14, 16, 18 
and 20 years. Price 45c. 

No. 2857—Ladies’ Slip-on Dress, sizes 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44. Price 45c. 
The new McCall Printed Patterns 

sell at 25¢ to 45c everywhere 


If there is no McCall dealer in 
your immediate neighborhood, 
order direct. Cut out coupon 
below. 
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“The McCall Co., 
| 234 W. 37th St., New York City. { 
| Send me new McCall Printed Pattern [ 
WA Goctenacreass SON As <csikcesenions | 


| Enclosed find 45c. regular price of [| 
j the pattern (no charge for postage). | 


In using advertisements see page 4 211 






































































Every charm and practical benefit 
your fireplace has ever held for 
you, will be retained in full meas- 
ure, after you have substituted 
Radiantfire for your present 
equipment. 

But all the old faults will be 
missing. 

For Radiantfire burns gas— 
natural or manufactured—and 
thereby eliminates the long list 
of obstacles which make open 
fires of wood or coal so unwelcome 
to the conscientious housewife. 
Grateful warmth, only more of it; 
the same purifying ventilation 
your old fire gave; the same rev- 


\. Real Fireplace Comfort With Radiant Heat / , 


erie-inviting play of heat and 
glow—all these Radiantfire pre- 
serves for you. 


By its saving of fuel and trouble, 
and because its Radiant Rays are 
nine times more efficient than 
ordinary methods of heat projec- 
tion, your Radiantfire installa- 
tion will pay for itself before 
Spring, leaving you a lifetime of 
true fireplace enjoyment. 


Just ask your Gas Company or 
dealer to show you the wide vari- 
ety of Radiantfire models, and 
test for yourself the amazing 
comfort of this great develop 
ment in open-fire heat. 


Dealers:—There Will Be at Least One Radiantfire in Every Well Appointed 
Home Before Many Years Have Passed. It’s Your Fault if You Do Not 
Get Your Share of This Sensational Sales Opportunity. Write Today! 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


New York, 44 W. Broadway Kalamazoo, Mich. San Francisco, 768 Mission Ct. 
PITTSBURGH BUFFALO 
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The Adventurers | 


lips, and changed the plates, and set down 
before him the large platter peppered with 
shrunken scallops. Hugh said in surprise: | 
~ «Scallops, eh! They look good, don’t they?” 

She brought in the potatoes also and re- 

sumed her seat. 
“This all we’re having?” he asked. 

“There’s dessert.” 

“By Gorry, Flinders, there’s not enough 
here for a good dinner fora bird. You don’t 
seem to realize that I work hard, and I need a 
iot of food.” 

“They looked like a lot, when I bought 
them,” she told him, her voice like a wail. 
“The darned things shrank.” 

He stared at her angrily, then with great | 
deliberation gave her a bountiful serving, gave | 
himself what few scallops remained. “Any 
sauce?” he asked. 

“J don’t know how to make tartare sauce,” 
she replied. “I thought lemons would do. 
You’ve given me more than I want.” * 

He made no reply, but as though to demon- 
strate how scanty a meal she had laid before 
him, ate his scallops in three bites and was done 
before she had begun. Sat in silence then for 
a space, while she dabbed miserably at her 





! 


late. 

Plender if I could have some bread and 
jelly, Flinders,” he asked at last, “‘to fill up on.” 

“There’s just enough bread for toast in the 
morning,” she told him chokingly. 

They were by this time acutely miserable; 
with a perverted instinct akin to that of the 
ancient flagellants, they hurt themselves by 
hurting each other. The meal proceeded; 
the shriveled meringues came and went. 


[X THE kitchen after dinner something like a 
normal situation was restored. While he 
helped her with the dishes, he asked what she | 
had done that day, whom she had seen. 

“Nobody,” she told him. “I went down to 
market, and I haven’t seen a soul since then.” 

He had been trying a case that day, and 
when she inquired, told her about it. “I| 
pulled a stunt that tickled me,” he said, and 
explained how, by a casual question, delivered 
when the opposing counsel was off guard, he 
had been able to put before the jury matter 
that would otherwise have been excluded. 

“But was that—fair, Hugh?” she asked 
seriously, looking around at him from the 
dish-pan. 

He flushed with irritation, but said assuredly, 
“It’s a part of the game.” Added _ hotly, 
“You’re not insinuating that I’m a crook, I 
suppose.” 

“T just want you to have such high ideals, 
Hugh,” she explained. “I’m so proud of you, 
and so sure of what a big man you’re going to 





He finished wiping the dishes in sulky silence, 
not replying at all to her occasional remark. 
When he was done, he went into the living- 
room to read while she put the dishes away. 
They both preferred the mellow light of an oi! 
lamp for reading, and he lighted this and with a 
sense of virtue adjusted her chair beside the 
table before settling into his own. When she 
came in and saw what he had done, she put 
her arm around his neck and hugged him by 
way of thanks. Whispered: 

“You're so good to me, Hugh.” 

He had a moment of fierce happiness, of 
ardent affection for this wife of his. Told her 
contritely: “I’m sorry I got sore at you, 
Honey. You’re such a dear little thing.” 

They read for an hour in silence, their 
chairs touching, and her hand now and then 
dropped upon his with a caressing gesture. 
He loved this occasional touch of her fingers; 
Was Jealous of the fact that her hand was so 
much engaged in adjusting her hair, disordered 
by the labors of the afternoon, that it could 
Not rest continuously on his. More than 
once felt like exclaiming, “For goodness’ sake, 
leave your hair alone!” 

At the end of an hour the light of the lamp 
began to fail. He noticed it first, and looked 
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ancake F 
What is the secret of 


Make this test yourself — 


Pour a little Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
in your hand. Note thecreamy white 
color of real wheat flour. Rub it with 
your finger. Feel how smooth it is— 
the fine, velvety texture of real wheat 
flour instead of coarse, gritty corn meal. 
Then you'll know why Pillsbury's 
makes such perfeét pancakes, 
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Perfect Pancakes? 


The simple test pictured above proves beyond 
question why Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour makes 
such light, fluffy,tender and delicious pancakes. 


High-grade Wheat. Flour 


Any food expert will tell you that if you wish 
to serve perfect pancakes there is no substitute 
for creamy-white, fine-textured wheat flour. 


Many other ingredients, such as ordinary 
corn meal, are cheaper. That is why so many 
pancake flours contain so much of it. But 
Pillsbury uses only the best quality ingredients, 
including the same high-grade, rich, wheat 
flour you yourself use in baking bread or cake. 


The quality and quantity of real wheat flour 
in Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour give your cakes a 
new and distinctive flavor—a delicate, golden 
brown color. They are delicious to eat and easy 


ta age So Easy to Make 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour is ready for instant use. 
You require no baking powder, no eggs, no milk — 
just add cold water and bake on a hot griddle. No 
mixing, no fussing, no trouble at all. Serve these 
perfect pancakes tomorrow. Give your family a 
tempting breakfast — with the nourishment of real 
wheat flour and plenty of it. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
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Pillsbury's Family 


of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Pancake Flour 

Health Bran 

Wheat Cereal 

Rye Flour 

Durum Flour 


Farina 








































































QUESTION: 
Is it possible for a busy 
housewife to serve hot 
mince pie? 
ANSWER: 
This wonderful old dessert 
} is possible in the busiest 
homes and the results are 
| very gratifying if the 
. housewife vill use 


JNE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 





































HE best of ingredients, prepared in the cleanest 

of kitchens, makes it possible for you to have 
hot mince pie with only a tenth as much work as 
Mother had. 


You can be certain of the quality of your pie if 
you use None Such Mince Meat— for the care we 
take in selecting all the good things that are com- 
bined to make it and the perfect way they are 
blended, guarantee the goodness of the pie. 


And in case you prefer to buy your pies at the 
bakery, you will find that the good bakers near you 
will supply you with mince pies made of the same 
None Such Mince Meat you buy at the grocery. 


None SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 
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The Adventurers 


at it, and saw that the flame was sinkj 
Polly often forgot to fill it with oil, and thi. 
evening her forgetfulness irked him. He gai; 
nothing, waited for her to notice the decreasin, 
light. Once she turned up the wick, but thi, 
measure was only momentarily successful, 

At length she said, “I guess the lamp js 
going out.” 

He asked sarcastically, ‘Is it possible?” 

And she flashed a glance at him and saiq 
“The wick’s too short, I guess, to reach the oil” 

“Tt would reach the oil if the lamp was fyl]” 
he told her. 

“T filled the lamp this morning, I think,” she 
pleaded. 

“Yes, you think!” Hugh laughed unpleas. 

antly. 
She blew out the flickering flame, turned on 
the electric light. “I'll have to wait till jt 
cools before I can fill it again,” she told him 
apologetically. 

But he rose and stretched himself, yawning. 
said, while his mouth was still extended in the 
yawn: “Never mind! I suppose we might as 
well go to bed!” 

She thought him stubborn, punishing him. 
self to punish her, but made no protest. They 
went slowly upstairs. : 


HUGC#, as always, was quicker than Polly 

in the matter of undressing. She was 
manicuring her finger-nails, standing before 
her dressing table, when he asked where 
his pajamas were. 

“In the laundry,” she replied. “Take a 
clean pair.” 

He went to the drawer of his chiffonier, 
When he put on the pajamas, he discovered 
that the top button of the coat was gone, and 
said wearily: “Oh, Lord!” 

Polly asked, ‘““What’s the matter now?” 

“Oh, a button gone,” he replied in a tone 
that said, “I suppose I’ve got to expect that.” 

“T’'ll sew it right on,” she offered. 

He shook his head. ‘No, thanks.” Went 
to wash his teeth. 

She was tired, miserably unhappy, rebellious 
at herself and at him. He returned and got 
into bed. Neither of them spoke for a while, 
then Hugh said sulkily, 

“T should think you could do that much, 
keep my buttons sewed on.” 

She said helplessly, “I can’t seem to find 
time; my days are so full.” 

“Tt’s your job to find time,” he reminded her 
sternly. 

“T know I’m incompetent,” she confessed. 

Her humility angered him, as it always did. 
“Who said you were incompetent?” he de- 
manded. “I just said I wished you'd sew a 
button on my pajamas.” 

“Well, if I were competent and a good wife, 
I’d do those things,” she expounded, seeing 
that her humility hurt and angered him, and 
willing that he should suffer, too. 

“Good Lord!” he protested. “Sewing ona 
ae has nothing to do with being a good 
wife.” 

“Sometimes I feel like a failure,” she said 
dolefully. “Just feel like giving up.” 

He muttered something unintelligible, and 
smothered his anger and lay still, but when 
presently she moved across the floor and her 
slippers whisked along the rugs, the sound put 
an edge on his irritation. 

“Can’t you ever lift your feet?” he asked 
“Do you have to drag your slippers that way-” 

She made no retort, but moved to and fr 
thereafter with exaggerated care, lifting her 
feet high and placing them silently. When 
he paid no heed, she took off the offending 
slippers and moved barefoot about the room. 

He discovered this and cried in exasperation: 
“What’s the matter now? You're trying to 
catch cold, just to punish me, I suppose.” 

“I’m just trying to please you, Hugh,” she 
told him mildly. Maddeningly mild! K 

He sat up in bed. “Say, listen!” he cried 
hotly. ‘“There’s no use of your trying to pre 
tend that I’m a brute and all that, and that 















Some women retain it - - - 





Now Sctence says: 
No one should lose the 


joy of real health 







[\ We all know women—some in their fifties— 
who still keep the vigor and animation of 
ny youth. 
—« Yet many of us—nervous, “run down,” 
4. irritable even in our twenties and thirties— 
_. fear we have lost it forever. 
Why the difference? 


The two most important needs in the world 
What we call “‘life’”’ is really a double process. 





















































































































First, the living cells that form our bodies 
must be constantly fed and nourished. Sec- 
Polly ond, the poisonous waste products that accu- 
e was mulate must be regularly removed. 
before Check either of these processes even tempo- 
where | rarily, and the body is weakened. Premature 
age, intestinal disorders, skin disturbances, and 
ake a all the ills we attribute to “run-down condi- 
ee tion” are the result. 
onier. a 
eon A simple food which helps the body 
, and perform these vital functions 
" Now Science tells us that in the cells of a tiny 
living plant—fresh yeast—are hidden the mys- 
tone terious elements which help the body perform 
hat. q these two vital functions: help it to secure its 
: proper nourishment, and help it to keep the 
Went system clean. 
; This simple fresh food—Fleischmann’s Yeast 
10us —is being prescribed by leading physicians and 
1 got hospitals throughout the country. It is helping 
vhile, thousands of men and women attain a health A ; 7 
and vigor which they had thought impossible. Nervous, ‘rurr down,’ irr1 table—even 
auch, It supplies the factors in diet for which thou- in our twenties and thirties 
sands of systems are starving—factors which 
find also gently but surely cleanse the body of poi- 
th sonous waste. , , 7 
ss Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food, not a medi- Appetite and digestion restored 
cine. It does not act overnight—Nature does The great problem for those who are run down or suffering 
. not work that way. But two or three cakes a a oon =e to Se Se pases, and at 
: ° . : the same time make it possible to digest the increased 
de- day, eaten regularly over a period of time, will food that is eaten. Piclecharenn’s Yeast ot this remark- 
Pi achieve positively ‘incredible results. able effect on the digestive system. It enables you to eat 
wares Gradually the whole body is “toned” and more, and to get more benefit from the food you eat. 
Af built up. Regular daily elimination is assured. J 
Wie, With richer, purer blood, lassitude vanishes— Laxatives made unnecessary 
cing and you know once more the joy of glowing ’ Fleischmann’s Yeast does for you naturally and perma- 
and vibrant health. aie wnat a = “ — best do only artificially and 
or a short time. In hospitals, even chronic cases respond 
na Go to FORE graces toda y. Get two or three to it and normal functions are restored in from 3 days to 
nate days’ supply of Fleischmann’s Yeast, and 5 weeks. People all over the country are telling how 
‘ keep it in a cool dry place. Start at once Fleischmann’s Yeast has helped them. 
id to know what real health means. The J ; 
- Fleischmann Company, Dept. 410, 701 Skin and complexion cleared 
d Washington Street, New York City. A poor complexion and even actual skin disorders arc 
an usually signs that your vitality is being lowered. Fleisch- 
hen mann’s Yeast, by assuring proper nourishment and regu- 
her Ke lar elimination, is a wonderful corrective for these dis- 
. turbances. 
put 
ced : i 
m An absorbing free booklet tells what Fleischmann’s 
ee Yeast has done for others and can do for you. 
- SEND THIS COUPON FOR IT TODAY 
hen : 
ing THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Mm. Dept. 410, 701 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 
og ‘ Please send me free booklet ‘‘The New Importance of Yeast 
to : in Diet.” 
he Eat it plain—or spread Wane 
it on crackers—or mix : 
os z p q Se a a 
ed it with water or milk H 
re- : City ee 
at PS 9 eae ze 
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There is a Hoosier to fit each 
kitchen and each purse. The 
one shown in the kitchen to 
the right is the Hoosier 
Beauty, the most popular 
cabinet in existence. Below 
is the Bic Hooster, the most 
commodious cabinet in the 
Hooster line. 


Get The Free Book 


of kitchen plans, if you expect to build or 


remodel. 





















It contains plans and pictures of 


model kitchens—each selected from draw- 


ings 


with the HOOSIER 


You may not realize it—but the average woman walks over two 


miles a day in the trying atmosphere of a stuffy kitchen. Surely 
this is one reason why so many women complain about the hard- 
ships of keeping house. 
And it is one reason why you will see such a big difference in the 
way you feel, once you put the step-saving Hoosier in your home. 
The Hoosier concentrates your work in a compact 
equipped with the most modern labor-saving conveniences. 


Spot, 


Even backaches are banished from the Hoosier kitchen, because 
Hooster is the one cabinet which adjusts your work-table to suit 
your height. 


Modern Kitchens Need 
Hoosier Most 


How Two Million Women Proved 
That the Hoosier is Their Best 


Kitchen Convenience With the passing of the pantry, it is 
more necessary than ever that the help- 
ful Hoosier be used as the central work 


unit of the kitchen. 


Two million women now use and endorse 
the Hoosier. 


Win Freedom from Drudgery 


























submitted in competition by 343 
leading architectural draftsmen. A postal 
card will bring it. 
STAIR 
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Most of these women bought their 
cabinets on easy terms under our guar- 
antee “Money back if not delighted.” 
lf—after they had used the Hooster— 
these women had found it less helpful 
than we claimed it to be, it would have 
been a simple thing for them to have 
returned their Hoosters. 


But they did not do so. The Hoosier 
stays sold because it is the most helpful 
convenience a woman can put in. her 
home. 


A kitchen which is planned with a 
place for the Hoosier requires much 
less storage equipment, is less expensive 
to build and more pleasant to operate. 


Get Your Hoosier on These Easy, 
Liberal Terms 
Most Hoosier dealers sell the Hooster 


on such easy terms that you will never 
miss the money. 


Write for full information—and our 
illustrated folder. 


THe Hoosier MANUFACTURING Co. 


Marin Orrice: 1022 Grey Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


Brancues: Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco. 368 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


Ipeat Furniture Equipment, 9 Preston Street, Liverpool, England 


HOOSIER 
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The Adventurers 


you're abused. You don’t have to work so 
much harder than other girls. You can have a 
maid if you want to.” 

“J don’t want to. I like having my own 


kitchen.” ; 
“Well, you don’t have such a terribly hard 


time. 
“Tt know I don’t.” 
“Well, don’t put on that suffering expression, 


en. 

She did not answer him at all; departed to 
the bathroom. He thought suddenly that 
his razor was on the shelf there. Suppose she 
should kill herself! He lay taut, listening to 
every sound that came to him, ready to leap 
out of bed if he heard any doubtful move. 
Yet what would he hear? Would she cry out? 
Would he hear the blood dripping? What 
could he do if shé did this thing? He began 
tosweat. ...°. ler : 


THEN she came back’calmly enough, and he 
was furious with her because he had been 
afraid. When she got into bed beside him: 
alter patiently turning out the light and 
opening the windows, he said harshly, 

“I suppose you’re thinking I ought to get 
up and do those things.” 

“What things, Hugh?” 

“Opening the windows.” 

“Why, no.” 

“Or you’d want me to sit around and wait 
an hour or so while you get ready for bed every 
night.” 

She said nothing, and they lay silent, side 
by side, tense and unhappy. 

“By and by, as he moved restlessly in the 
bed, he discovered that the sheets were not 
firmly tucked in at the bottom, and he groaned, 
“Oh, Lord!” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“The sheet’s not tucked in.” 

She sat up. “Lift your feet and let me fix 


it. 

He said harshly: “No. Time to make the 
bed is in the morning. It’s too late now. I 
should think you would have learned to tuck 
in the sheets by this time.” 

After a little, he heard that she was sobbing, 
and he asked, ‘“‘What are you crying for?” 

“Nothing!”’ 

“What’s the sense in saying that?” 

“Oh, it’s just that I wanted to be such a good 
wife.” 

“For God’s sake,” he demanded, “aren’t 
you?” 

She kept silence, and he exclaimed in 
exasperation: 

“You make me so mad. Every time I ask 
you to do something, you begin to cry and 
say you’re a failure as a wife. That’s a good 
way to shut me off, all right.” 

“T’m s-sorry!” 

“Well, why can’t you discuss things reason- 
ably then? If I ask you to sew on a button, 
you say you’re a failure as a wife. Or if I 
ask you to darn a sock, you say you’re a failure 
as a wife. Or if I ask you to make the bed 
right, you say you’re a failure as a wife. What 
do you want me to do? Sit back and see 
things go wrong and keep my mouth shut?” 

She made no defense; thought to herself 
that she could never make any defense. Hugh 
was always so right, so reasonable in what he 
said. She had not yet reached the stage of 
thinking he was always so damnably right. 
She wept silently into her pillow and wanted 
him tocomfort her. Hugh made no movement 
to do so; she thought perhaps he had not 
heard, and ventured an audible sob. He 
tolled over, anger in his movement, and 
murmured, 

“Oh, Lord!” 

They lay still, their backs turned toward 
each other, each acutely miserable. For they 
were bound together, not by the fact that 
they were married, but by the deeper fact that 
they loved each other and eternally would love 
each other. There could never be any escape 
from that. 
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AND- SELF RAISING © 


CAREFULLY PREPAREO 
FROM THE THREE STAFFS OF LIFE 


RICE 


TOGETHER WITH PHOSPHATE LEAVENING, 
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Br THE FISHBACK CO, . 


S, IND. E* KANSAS CiTY MO,” ’ 
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brain it possible to have a vote of con- 
sumers of Virginia Sweet Pancake 
Flour, and of dealers, wholesale and retail, 
the result would be practically unanimous 
that it is an exception in continuous 
satisfaction. 


Pancakes, waflles or muffins are easily 
made with water only if you do not wish 
to use milk or eggs. 


* THE FISHBACK CO, 


INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 


If your grocer does not have Virginia Sweet, send 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you a package containing 


a pound and a quarter. Kindly give your grocer’s address. 
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Look! It’s 
All Copper! 


EAR off the paper wrapping, and there, under- 

neath, you will find beautiful polished copper. 
For the sides as well as the bottom of a ROME 
COPPER WASH BOILER are solid sheet copper, 
lined inside with pure block tin. 

A Rome Copper Wash Boiler is a real economy. 
It boils clothes evenly, without wasting fuel. It 
will not rust, and is easily cleaned. Its rigid 
handles lock over edge of any tub or sink, and 
support the boiler while emptying. Each cover, 
stamped from a single sheet of heavy tin, may 
be hung on the side of the boiler—convenient, 
but out of the way. 

Hardware, Housefurnishing, and Department 
Stores carry Rome Boilers. Ask to see them. 


te “A Song in Your Kitchen” 


i is a beautiful booklet, printed in three colors, 
| 

} 4 So 

| in you 

| Kitchen. 
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COPPER UTENSILS, including Wash 
Boilers. It will show you Percolators, which 
make wonderful coffee; Tea and Coffee Pots, 
and 7ea Kettles, which have been standard in 
American Kitchens for thirty years. 

WE HAVE A COPY FOR YOU 


Would you like to have it? What is your address? 


* ROME MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factories ROME, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

50 East 42nd Street 1168 Peoples Gas Bldg. 

Look for this trade mark on the blue, red, white and gold 

wrappings. It means quality. 
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She thought: “I love him, and I can’t help 
it. If I ever lost him, I should die, but I only 
make him unhappy all the time.” 

And he thought: ‘“She’s so darned unreason- 
able. You can’t talk to her about anything. 
It’s all emotion with her, all feeling, neve; 
thought. And I hate making her unhappy, 
and I love her so.” . 

Back to back they huddled there, unhappy 
boy and girl, and each began to yearn for the 
other’s arms, for forgiveness and soothing tears. 
Polly wept silently; Hugh’s lips twitched, and 
his eyes smarted. His ears ached with listep- 
ing for any movement from her; he wished to 
enfold her in his arms and comfort her. Yet 
he thought stubbornly: “I was right, and she 
was wrong. I was right, and she was wrong.” 
He wished to abase himself before her, yet 
swore to hold himself aloof. “I was right, 
and she was wrong.” ‘ 

In the end he heard her stir a little; could 
not be sure what she did. But—her hand 
touched his shoulder. And forthwith all 
Hugh’s stern resolutions vanished, and he 
turned and caught her close. They clung to 
each other in an agony of happiness, and she 
wept deliciously, and her tears bathed his 
cheeks and joined his tears there. And he 
whispered over and over again: 

“T’m so sorry, Honey! I’m so sorry, 
Flinders. Please, please don’t cry!” ‘ 

She was so glad that he was hers again, she 
could not speak; his contrition was sweet as a 
caress. Her arms strained tight around him, 
and when’ by and by she lay at rest upon his 
shoulder, she said thoughtfully, 

“T don’t mean to be silly, Hugh, but you see 
I’ve never been criticized, and when you criti- 
cize me, it knocks me all of a heap, somehow.” 

He would not venture again into debatable 
ground. “There, Honey!” he _ whispered. 
“It’s all right. I’m so sorry. Go to sleep, 
now, on my arm.” 

“It’s where I belong, Hugh,”’ she told him, 
nestling closer. 

He kissed her gently on the forehead, held 
her tenderly. 

By and by she sighed, a long sigh broken 
by the echo of past sobs. “You didn’t mean 
the things you said to me, did you, dear?” she 
asked. 

“Of course not. I was just hungry and tired. 
That’s the sort of brute I am.” 

“Take them back, Hugh?” 

It was already a joke between them that 
she always made him perform this ceremony 
of retraction; she found a mysterious comfort 
in these surrenders of his. 

He laughed a little now. ‘Sure, dear.” 

Before they slept, she said seriously, “This 
is the first time we’ve really quarreled, Hugh.” 

“Tt’s just that we are both tired.” 

“And we'll not, any more.” 

“Not any more, Flinders.” 

On this confident resolve it was, they slept 
at last. 


XI 


N EARLY fall Polly decided to make herself 
a dress, and she devoted herself so ardentl) 
to this enterprise, and bent so constantly abov, 
the sewing machine, and followed so closely 
the movements of her needle, that the strain 
upon her eyes brought on an acute neuralgia, 


| and she went to bed. Mrs. Broad secured a 


trained nurse to care for her, and old Hannah 
came to do the cooking, and Hugh was ever s0 
tenderly attentive. During the first days 
when the pain was most acute, he stayed much 
at her bedside, stroking her head with his hand. 
The touch of his heavy fingers was agony for 
her, but his nearness was delicious, and she 
would not for anything in the world have let 
him know that he hurt her. : 
Hugh had at first to discipline himself 
severely. When he knew that she was sick, 
his instant alarm reacted as irritation. HS 
inclination was to say heartily: “Come; its 
your imagination, Polly. Stir around and 
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a ufacturer of Branded Toilet Paper in the world—always made from pure, 
pered. clean new materials (even the water with which the pulp is mixed comes 


from specially driven artesian wells to insure absolute purity). The sheets 
are extra large (5x534 inches) and there are 2500 sheets to a roll, so you 
do not have to put up a new roll every day or so. 


And You Would Save Money, Too! 


Because A. P. W. Satin Tissue costs less per sheet than many of the poorest 
papers you can buy. A carton of four rolls is nearly a year’s supply for the 
average family and costs only $2.00 (West of the Mississippi, $2.25). A.P.W. 
Satin Tissue is sold by more than 10,000 leading dealers who carry one or 
more of the family of six— 
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SPANISH PATIO HOUSE 


The Spanish setilers contributed the Patio house 
te American architecture, Many of their howses 
were what we wow call ‘‘bungalows."’ The 
Spanish Patio House is another of the 16 archi- 
tectaral styles Ulastrated and discussed in’ Good 


Houses," 


‘a book for home- builders interested in 


geod design, Hicient planning and thorough 


construction. “Good Houses” 


dvterprets the 


architectural styles on which American building 
tradition rests, and which are adaptable te wooed 


construction today. Send for your copy now. 


HIS is a familiar sight in the thawing 

season. A close-up of the house would 
reveal muddy streaks under the cornice 
and on the wall below. Inside the water 
is probably dripping through the ceiling 
or coming in around the windows. All 
due to faulty gutter construction. 

The outer edge of the gutter protrudes 
above the extension of the roof line and 
so catches the sliding snow. The thaw 
water backs up under the shingles and 
forces its way into the house. 


The illustration below shows proper 
gutter construction. Note that the outer 
edge of the gutter is below the line B, 
which is the extension of the roof line. 

This is one of the many points of house 
construction discussed in detail in the 
Weyerhaeuser book, “The High Cost 
of Cheap Construction,” sent free on 
request. 
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You Can Build As 
Good a Home Today 
As Ever Was Built— 


Find the Contractor who’ll do it 


ROM the day that a young 

couple marries, the instinct to 
build a home for themselves will 
persist. 

Well-built homes require only 
good materials and intelligent use 
of them. 

Why, then, in this advanced 
20th Century are there so many 
disappointments—and in conse- 
quence so many families sticking 
to rented compromises P 

What is the cause of constant 
repair bills, excessive heating 
costs, drafts, squeaks and other 
annoyances, little and big P 

Ask any first-class contractor, 
any competent authority on build- 
ing, and he will tell you immedi- 
ately —poor construction. 

Go with him through a home 
that is a disappointment and he 
will explain the skimping hidden 
between walls, between floors 
and ceilings, under foundations. 


OOD workmen, perhaps, 
willstate the case in another 
way—the willingness of owners 
to listen to contractors who boast 
only low figures and with a dis- 
position to use methods that every 
honest craftsman condemns. 
Every well-built house owes 
its integrity to the honest inten- 
tions ofa contractor experienced 
in the principles and standards of 
right construction. 
That is why we say, go to a 
legitimate contractor—one who 
takes pride in his craft and would 


rather deliver a good job at a fair 
profit, than a poor job at an unfair 
profit. 

You will find these men more 
and more using lumber of the 
Weyerhaeuser standard of qual- 
ity—trade-marked with the 
manufacturer’s pledge of per- 
sonal responsibility. 


IX “The High Cost of Cheap 
Construction,”’ a book which 
will be mailed you on request, 
you wiil find the essentials of 
good construction necessary to 
successful house building; the 
basis for judging the manner in 
which your house is built; and 
the means of making the lumber 
you use in the construction of 
your house of the greatest possi- 
ble service. Ask also for ‘“Good 
Houses.” 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts are distributed through the 
established trade channels (to 
contractors and home builders 
through the retail lumber yards) 
by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Com- 
pany, Spokane, Washington, with 
branch offices and representa- 
tives throughout the country. 

Each year you will find an in- 
creasing number of retail lumber 
dealers recommending Weyer- 
haeuser lumber for house build- 
ing—men who know the relation 
to correct building practice of 
properly dried lumber, of uni- 
form grades and the kinds best 
suited to your needs. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pina, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 
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t it.” But a serutiny of her 


forge! 

counter » wistfully courageous, shamed 
him made her go back to bed-—she 
had him with a maddening pain in her 
brow brought hot compresses and tele 
shone d! mother Mrs. Broad at once sent 
~ the tor and a nurse 

“She needs a rest,” Doctor Hood told Hugh. 
“Most these young wives work too hard. 
This neuralgia will pass off, but you'd better 
keep her in bed for a while.” 

Hugh asked, trying to be casual, “Nothing 
serious, | suppose?”’ 

Doctor Hood had known Hugh for twenty 
years, and he laughed reassuringly as he drew 
on his gloves. “No, no. Keep her in bed 
and give her one of these now and then.” 


He pointed to the pills he had laid on the table. 
“She'll be all right in a little while.” 

Hugh, having no pressing work on hand in 
the oflice, stayed at home for two or three 
days, and he and Polly had time for long, quiet 
talks together. It was very sweet for both of 
them, and in these few days they progressed 
further on the road to that mutual under- 
standing which means happiness than in the 
months of their marriage. Hugh came to take 
a boyish delight in doing things for her. He 
brought her flowers each day, selecting them 
with an eye to quantity rather than to quality. 
His combinations were not always harmonious, 
but Polly admired them all, and her room was 
filled with them. She said one day that she 
wanted candy, and he had a box for her within 
the hour. They ate from the box together, 
discussed the relative merits of chocolates and 
bonbons, of creams and “chewy ones.” 

“The best candy I ever tasted,” Polly said, 
“we used to get at a little place in Springfield, 
when I was at Holyoke. It was chocolate 
candy, but it was chocolate all through, and 
there was a sort of bitter taste to it. It wasn’t 
so sweet. You could eat it all day and never 
get enough.” 


THAT evening Hugh told her mysteriously 
that he had a secret, a surprise for her, 
and when she begged to know what it was, he 
refused to tell, and she teased him delightfully. 
“You'll know tomorrow morning,” he 
promised. “About half past nine.” 

“When the postman comes?” she guessed, 
and he nodded. 

“When the postman comes.” 

Next morning the postman delivered a 
large box addressed to Polly, and when she 
opened it, she found five pounds of the con- 
fection she had praised so highly, and kissed 
Hugh with tears of gratitude because he was 
so:good to her. 

In the evenings they were apt to sit for 
hours, their hands clasped, dreaming dreams 
and seeing visions. They talked much of 
Hugh’s work; he told her, boyishly embarrassed, 
some of the things he hoped to do, and she 
listened with rapt eyes and applauded him. 

“You’re going to be a wonderful man, 
Hugh,” she assured him. “You’re so much 
cleverer and so much finer than other men. 
Tlove you so.” 

In a conference with an opposing attorney 
one day, a little later on, when he was on the 
point of accepting defeat, he remembered her 
words, mustered his resources, and by sheer 
force of clear thinking and. clear speaking 
turned the tables and won a concession from 
the other man. 

“It was really you that did that, Honey,” 
he ~ her that night, and she was immensely 
proud. 

When she had been abed for a week, he found 
her one night weeping, and she said in answer 
—_ alarmed questions that she did not know 
why, 

“T just feel unhappy,” she confessed, smiling 
piteously through her tears. “I just feel 
unhappy inside. I guess I want to see my 
mother, maybe.” 

Her mother was a thousand miles away, but 
Hugh was suddenly intoxicated by an idea. 





Must You Move The Chair? 





The G-E Twin Con- 
venience Outlet is a 
G-E Wiring Device 
which is considered 
@ necessary part of 
really good wiring 
work, 


A New Booklet for Home Lovers | Nour ddiieadt 


How to secure this electrical convenience in each room of 
your house is told in detail in a booklet prepared for you. 
This booklet will be sent you free, together with the name of 
a nearby electrical contractor qualified to assist you in plan- 
ning adequate electrical convenience for your home. And if 
you now own your home you can have the work done on an 
easy payment plan, just as you buy a piano or phonograph. 


If you own or rent a home, or ever expect to, you will find 
this booklet well worth reading. Address Section G, Mer- 
chandise Department, 


port, Conn, 
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—Or Just The Lamp? 


Fa nen 


OU may be living in a “wired house”—but is it come. 
pletely wired—are you enjoying real electrical conveni- fi 
ence? Do you always connect a portable lamp just 
where you want it? In any part of a room; in any room in 


your house? 


You can, if you have real electrical convenience—and you may 
have many other comforts, too. You may use several elec- 
trical appliances at the same time if you have a sufficient num- 
ber of outlets—a fan with your electric iron; a toaster while 
the coffee-percolator is “perking”; a massage vibrator and a 
portable heater. 


Ano your convenience requires switches, as well; one at the 
door of every room, two in larger rooms, one for the front 


porch, for the back porch, for the garage, for the cellar lights. 


ee 


Ir is these little touches of electrical convenience that make a 
home. They cost little more than makeshift wiring and may | 
be installed with little trouble in your present home or in one | 
being planned. 
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U.S. Weather Bureau Cold Wave Flag 


Don’t Skimp on Ice 


Let the weather save it for you 


ECAUSE the days are cooler is no good reason why you should 
let the ice get low in your refrigerator. Unchilled food spoils 
regardless of season—whether it is hot, warm, or cool outdoors. 


It is just as important to keep your ice chamber filled in October 
as it is in July, in order to maintain a temperature which keeps your 
food from spoiling. The only difference the weather makes is in the 
amount of ice melted. That is why you should not skimp on ice this 
month; the weather will save it for you. 

Housewives often make the mistake of thinking that food does not depreciate 
in flavor and in nourishment until it is unfit to use. As a matter of fact, it begins to 
spoil long before that. To have it fresh and appetizing you must keep it ice cold. 
That is just as true in Fall and Winter as it is in Summer. 


The cost of keeping milk, meat, butter and eggs in prime condition at this season of 
the year is so little that no family can afford to be without ice. It melts very slowly. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
163 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


DEPEND ON 


Write for This Booklet 
It tells how to use ice to keep food 
wholesome and appetizing; how 
to arrange food properly in the 
refrigerator; how to care for the 
refrigerator itself; how to avoid 
wasting ice; and how—with ice 
—to make the home comfortable 


and healthful the year ’round. 


Write for Booklet G-2. IN ALL WEATHER 
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He went down-stairs on a mysterious errand, . 


and she heard the low hum of his voice as he 


spoke to some one over the telephone. He 
came bounding up the stairs again, his eyes 


shining, and enfolded her in a great, soft down 
puff and carried her down to the living-room | 


and set her in her chair there. 
“A tremendous surprise!” he assured her. 


| “Just wait a little while, and I promise you'll 


enjoy it.” 
She was so excited she could scarcely be 
still. ‘Has it something to do with the tele- 


| phone?” she asked, but he shook his head. 


“You can’t guess,” he told her. “There’s no 
use to try. But you'll know in a little while,” 
He could not sit still, but tramped restlessly 


| to.and fro about the room, laughing at her 


| bewilderment. By and by-the phone rang, and 
| he leaped to answer’it. She heard him say: 


| ready... 


“Helo... “YS OV. Se... Sea 
” He waited a moment, 
turned toward where Polly sat. “Yes. 


| Hello. . . This is Hugh! Polly’s right 








ee as 


Turned, triumphant, and handed her the 
instrument. ‘Your mother,” he cried. “You 
wanted to talk to her.” 

Polly gasped, “Mother!” 

He pushed the instrument into her hands. 


| “Talk to her! Talk to her!” he exclaimed, as 
| proudly as though he had invented the tele- 
| phone. 


O Polly, tears streaming down her smiling 


face, talked to her mother over a thousand 


miles of wire, and when she was done, looked 
up at Hugh, astounded at his prodigality. 
“But Hugh, you shouldn’t,” she protestéd 
tenderly. “It must have been frightfully 
expensive, Hugh.” 
“Nothing’s too expensive for you, sweet,” 


| he laughed at her. 


“But how much did it cost, Hugh?” 
“You’re not to ask that, Flinders. It costs 


| you just one kiss for me.” 


“One?” she cried, and as he knelt before her, 
folded him in her arms. ‘One?’ she echoed, 
minutes later. “One?” 

Her birthday fell on the second of October. 


Polly was still spending the mornings in bed. - 4 


She looked forward to the day with secret 
excitement, wondering what Hugh would give 
her, what he would do to surprise her, and she 
was immensely disappointed when he left the 
house in the morning without so much as 
wishing her happiness : 

But in mid-afternoon she saw from her} 
bedroom window a tiny coupelet drive up to: 
the house, gleaming in fresh black enamel.’ 
The driver of the car, a man she did not know,’ 


| alighted, glanced curiously at the number on. 


their door, and then walked away down the 
street. Polly wondered; then she saw a tag fast’ 
to the handle of the car door, and something 
warned her. She could not have reached the’ 
sidewalk more quickly on wings. Caught up the- 
tag. Read: 
TO BE DELIVERED TO 
MRS. HUGH BROAD, 
27 Dover AVENUE, 
WinpHaM, Mass. 

Polly was so excited that-she turned pale,’ 
and she ran to telephone Hugh. He gravely 
professed ignorance; she called him a brute to’ 
tease her. ie j 

“But really, Polly,” he declared. “It’s‘ all’ 
news to me. I'll come out right away and’sée 
what’s going on?” 

It was not till she had. persisted for an hour 
or more that he confessed his responsibility. 
“T thought you’d like it to do your shopping 
in,” he explained. “It’s just a little car, but 
you can have some fun.” 

“T think it’s wonderful,” she cried. 

She thought that night, too excited to sleep, 


| that her life in these days past had been 
| marriage as she had visioned it. ‘Please, God, 


let me keep things this way,” she prayed, 
while Hugh slept by her side. 
(To be continued) 








